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PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


By Samvue. P. Orta 


OME time ago a distinguished foreign jurist, who had 
traversed the United States from New York to San 
Francisco, expressed to me his amazement that we, as a 
people, could get along without apparent personal leader- 
ship in national affairs. “After all,” he asked, “what holds 
you together?” He had enumerated trade, common ideals, 
language, law, and all the usual category of obvious reasons. 


But our very size baffled him, to say nothing of our economic 
diversity and ethnic complexity, and especially our numerous 
state governments, each with powers beyond the reach of 
the federal authority, and each with the governmental para- 
phernalia of an empire. 

“You know,” I answered, “this is a government of law 
and not of men.” “But laws are not self-enforcing,” he 
shot back vehemently, “and government is human. In- 
deed, no government is as human as a democracy. For, 
in spite of your noble generalizations, democracy is nothing 
more or less than government by human nature. It is 
quite lame without leaders. So you can’t hide behind your 
wonderful Constitution, and say that you are an automatic 
people, made like the ingenious toys in your shops, and that 
every one of you is wound up and can go it alone, as your 
expressive phrase has it.” “It is better to hide behind a 
constitution than behind a man,” I said complacently. 
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“Besides, I don’t think you mean to accuse us of hiding. 
You are so accustomed to symbolize the state by a person- 
ality, that it confuses you to see it symbolized by an idea.” 

Nevertheless, my foreign friend put his finger upon a real 
problem. For the leadership of law, if it may be so called, 
is static, inert; and our nation is essentially dynamic. So 
arises the constant perplexity of suiting the need of the hour 
to the compulsion of yesterday. And this requires the 
leadership of men. 

Such an ideal is difficult of achievement in America. 
Without a parliamentary government and its direct cabinet 
responsibility, we are deprived of that fine personal leader- 
ship that has characterized the British government since 
the days of Pitt. Without the least trace of monarchical 
prerogative, we must also do without the high personal 
dictatorship of the prince, which has been the heart of 
Germany’s centralized authority. Even France, where 
ministerial responsibility is hung on the hair trigger of 
Latin emotionalism, possesses a degree of individual leader- 
ship which we probably cannot achieve. 

In European countries, national leadership is geographi- 
cally centralized. France has its Paris; Germany, its Berlin; 
Britain, its London; Italy, its Rome; Denmark, its Copen- 
hagen; Austria, its Vienna; and America?—its New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
and— Washington. 

Washington is a beautiful “residence” town, garnished 
with the Capitol. But it dominates neither in finance, nor 
in art, nor in literature, nor in ideas; and its political dicta- 
torship is partisan rather than governmental. Every 
change of administration brings in a new horde of officials, 
most of them amateurs in everything except “politics.” 
No one in America ever awaits Washington’s judgment on 
a book, a play, a personality, or a proposition—aunless it 
pertains to diplomacy. The news we read from Washing- 
ton is partisan; and if it is personal, it deals with the hum- 
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drum of the President’s routine, or the eccentricities of some 
Congressman. It would produce the profoundest surprise 
to learn that a new idea emanated from Washington; and 
everyone would be shocked if a new impulse were started 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. The great impulses of our na- 
tional government arise in the “‘home States,’’ and they are 
carried to Washington by individuals, delegations, reso- 
lutions, sometimes by Senators, rarely by Congressmen, 
and once in a while by Presidents. 

But as a creative force Washington is nil. It has its “ear 
to the ground,” and the ground is not always swept. It 
does not grasp the baton of leadership. Our national capi- 
tal is always expectant and rarely imperative. This makes 
national guidance especially difficult, for it must overcome 
our egoistic provincialism. 

Such personal leadership as we may discover there, is 
found, of course, in the political personages whom the will 
of the people has made temporary residents of the shady, 
tranquil town on the Potomac. There have been intervals 
in our history when the potent personages were not in the 
White House. Occasionally Congress has taken the centre 
of the stage. During the decades of the memorable States’ 
rights controversy, the Senate predominated. It was the 
golden age of senatorial achievement, when Clay, Webster, 
and Calhoun, standing in conspicuous contrast to the genial 
mediocrities then occupying the White House, led the bril- 
liant constitutional debates. In popular estimation and 
in distinction, though probably not in power, the Senate has 
declined, partly through its own fault, and unquestionably 
through the impatience of the public, who no longer like 
to listen to thorough and searching discussion. People do 
not now look to the Senate for a dominating personality. 
Nor will the popular election of Senators remedy this. 

Of late years the House of Representatives has achieved 
a vast importance, because of its constitutional duty to 
initiate financial legislation, and because of the ability of 
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some of its members. The great personages in the House 
are the Speaker, the chairmen of the chief committees, and 
occasionally the minority leader. And as the business of 
Congress has multiplied, the power of these men has in- 
creased, until the Speaker at times rivals the President in 
prominence. Blaine, Reed, Carlisle, and Cannon were con- 
stantly in the public notice. In the general sense, however, 
these personages can scarcely be called national leaders. It 
requires ten years of experience and eminent ability to attain 
to congressional leadership—a combination very rarely met 
with in Congressmen. Few men serve long enough in the 
House to win distinction; political upheavals which occur 
periodically, as in 1912 and 1920, turn scores of the older 
members out and fill the halls with inexperienced men. 

That Congress does not occupy the place in our national 
life which Parliament occupies in the Briton’s thought, 
may be shown by comparing the space which our news- 
papers give to congressional reports with the columns 
devoted to parliamentary doings by the provincial as well 
as the metropolitan journals of Great Britain. 

Even when endowed with the power of leadership and 
the gifts of debate, and blessed with a district that appre- 
ciates good service and possesses political patience, the 
fortunate member of Congress finds himself surrounded by 
the iron mechanism of the legal sausage machine. The 
mere size of the hall of the House of Representatives robs 
the debate of that colloquial and intimate character which 
makes personal dominance possible. And the committee 
system reduces to a necessary oligarchy the real leadership 
of the House. Representative McCall’s bill, now passed 
into law, designed to cut down the size of the hall and to 
do away with the awkward seating arrangements, provides 
a table in the centre or at the front of the hall. Is this 
table for the majority and the minority leaders? No: it is 
for the committee that is reporting the bill under dis- 
cussion. This is a distinct and significant recognition 
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that the House is under the sway of organization, not of 
personality. There is nothing in the nature of Congress 
that invites national leadership; or in its organization and 
machinery that compels it; or in its procedure that demands 
it. Besides, committees do not invent: they dissect. 

Thus the President is the one official whose position marks 
him at the present time as the national leader. Any man, 
no matter how obscure he may be to-day, will on the morrow 
of his election to this high office step into the blinding radi- 
ance of universal public scrutiny. Witness the difference 
between Senator Harding and President-elect Harding. 
Long before he was nominated Mr. Harding promised an 
old friend that he would deliver a memorial address at an 
Elk’s Lodge Home in an obscure Virginia town. As Sena- 
tor, only local and lodge papers would have given notice to 
his sentiments; as President-elect, every great daily and 
all the news agencies were represented, and his simple and 
encouraging words were read in every hamlet of the land. 

The legal functions of the President’s office are so eminent 
that he cannot escape the responsibilities of executive 
action, however much he may be inclined to avoid them. 
His constitutional powers alone make him the pivot upon 
which all the administrative machinery operates. He 
appoints the heads of departments and may direct their 
major policies. His power of appointment to all the greater 
offices is far-reaching. He can recommend, shape, and veto 
legislation. His control over foreign affairs is virtually 
complete. He is commander-in-chief of the army and the 
navy. In short, he is the most potent constitutional func- 
tionary in the world. 

All these constitutional powers have been vastly aug- 
mented by practice and custom. The President to-day can 
do innumerable things that George Washington or Thomas 
Jefferson would never have dared do even if they had 
thought of them. The constitutional conception of the 
President is that of a chief executive, an administrator; 
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custom has added to this conception that of leadership, of 
initiation. The constitutional definition of the govern- 
ment is bound up intimately with the theory of the separa- 
tion of powers: that the judicial, legislative, and executive 
functions are not only separate in content but must remain 
separate in practice. Yet they must all function together, 
without interference, inasmuch as all are necessary for 
carrying on the government. The “Fathers’” idea of 
leadership was modest. It was not the leadership of a 
scholar promulgating new ideas, nor that of a preacher 
exhorting to new enthusiasms and fervors, nor that of a 
general commanding his columns to advanced attacks; it 
was rather the leadership of a conductor directing his orches- 
tra, every member—including the conductor himself—bound 
to follow the music, and the principal duty of the leader 
being to insure tempo and harmony—not too fast, not too 
slow, and all together! 

But this naive conception of the highly practical, rough- 
and-tumble business of governing requires unique condi- 
tions for its operation. And these conditions never obtain. 
For conviction, or necessity, or ambition, or calamity, or 
intrigue, or jealousy, or selfishness, or bigotry is continu- 
ally on the alert to upset the theory of smooth and tranquil 
constitutional autonomism. And so the practice of one 
hundred and thirty years has augmented the power of the 
President. He holds the strategic position; and if so dis- 
posed or gifted, he can take advantage of every temporary 
shift in governmental equilibrium and become the master 
of opportunism. 

These powers given the President by law and custom 
have been further increased by his powers as the head of 
his party. The political party furnishes the co-ordinating 
force which the Constitution presumed the cold and formal 
legal prerogatives would supply. This austere conception 
of legal duty implies an austere and emotionless constit- 
uency, represented by austere and unambitious purists. 
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Not even a republic of “highbrows” would present such a 
forbidding environment! The issues that divided the minds 
of Federalists and Jeffersonians also divided their hearts. 
Passion joined conviction in the struggle for control, and 
parties became the agents of human beings possessed of 
all the weaknesses of Adam. 

To the leadership of law, then, must be added the leader- 
ship of men, because of that constant procession of acci- 
dents and opportunities which confronts the legal executive. 
The phrase ‘“‘a Constitutional President,”’ therefore, means 
various things. It means to the Senators and Representa- 
tives a President who recommends what they want and 
appoints whom they wish. It means to the devotee of the 
status quo a President who, when in doubt, will look back- 
ward not forward. It means to the legalist a President who 
is more mindful of the rules than of the human beings who 
make the rules. But to the average citizen, engrossed in 
his daily affairs and not in the least interested in technical 
distinctions, it means a President who adapts the stupen- 
dous powers of his office to the needs of the hour. 

The average man feels like this for several reasons. In 
the first place, the President is the only officer in the govern- 
ment elected by the whole country. He is, in a very real 
sense, everybody’s representative, because everybody votes 
for him, or against him—and psychologically this amounts 
to the same thing. When, therefore, an emergency demands 
immediate action, the average citizen expects the President 
to take action. He doesn’t stop to ask whether the Consti- 
tution empowers the President to do so. He looks only as 
far as the occasion and not at the future consequences. 
He believes the President should take the initiative, should 
do something, and devise a proper way of doing it. This 
insistence upon results may be crude and clumsy, and even 
technically beyond the Constitution; but it is, neverthe- 
less, the plain man’s notion of the President’s job. 

The plain citizen, devoted to a government by law as 
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represented by living men and adapted to real needs, is 
very quick to discern the difference between leadership and 
dictatorship. The American can be led, but he cannot be 
driven. America has a prenatal abhorrence of executive 
dogmatism. We have never recovered from our colonial 
experience with an arbitrary and nasty tempered monarch. 
The shadow of George the Third loitered at the door of 
the Philadelphia convention and came very near frighten- 
ing the people into discarding the new Constitution, be- 
cause they feared the potentialities of the presidential 
authority. 

It is equally futile to attempt to coerce the people, or to 
take them by surprise, or to hoodwink them, or to frighten 
them, or to bribe them by sweet, utopian promises. There 
is only one way in which they can be led—and in that way 
they can be led easily—by being frank and open with them 
and gaining their full confidence. For they are a pioneer 
mixture of hard-headedness and ingenuousness. Among 
such people leadership is a reciprocal matter; the leader 
must win their confidence by having confidence in them. 

The exactions of presidential leadership are of the sever- 
est. Americans despise a supine President; they abhor a 
dictator; they distrust a political manipulator; and they do 
not love a formal legalist. They demand at the same time 
bold action without revolution, firmness without arbitrari- 
ness, political acumen without chicanery, and brilliant imag- 
ination without impracticalness. All this means that the 
President’s leadership depends more upon his personal prow- 
ess than upon his constitutioial and political powers. 
He may possess the dignity, poise, and wisdom of Washing- 
ton, the magnetic bonhomie of Jefferson, the vehement 
dynamism of Jackson, the fortunate blend of humor and 
mysticism of Lincoln, or the wonderful foresight of Roose- 
velt, and no fate can deny him his sway over American 
hearts. On the other hand, a President may be flaccid, or 
selfish, or crafty, or spitefully vindictive, and no circum- 
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stances, however universal, can lift him into that hypnotic 
power which real leadership imposes. 

Presidential dictatorship becomes the more odious when 
it is diverted entirely into partisan channels. While the 
people generally recognize that the party is the agency of 
public opinion, they resent extreme partisanship in a Presi- 
dent. He is the President of all the people; and while it is 
understood that his appointments are generally based upon 
party distinctions, he arouses popular resentment when he 
narrows his official acts down to the partisan motive. 

Mr. Harding is heir to all the reactions against the Wil- 
sonian idea of headship, and to the perplexing conditions 
which the world war, our tardy entrance into it, our feverish 
haste of preparation, and our negotiations at Versailles 
have imposed upon us. He steps upon the stage at an 
auspicious moment, with unprecedented majorities behind 
him and unequalled opportunities before him. The public 
heart, chastened by the war, and the public mind, made 
alert by the problems of reconstruction, are full of great 
expectations. What sort of leadership do they await? 

In the first place, Mr. Harding must be judged by his 
cabinet. Not since the Civil War has a cabinet post been 
so important both in substance and popular esteem. There 
are several reasons. First, the Wilsonian idea of cabinet 
servility—a cabinet whose sole source of energy is the Presi- 
dent—has broken down completely. The people now 
know that one man cannot run the executive departments, 
and be a President too. He cannot even, with any degree 
of success, be his own Secretary of State and attend to the 
business of being President at the same time. It is simply 
impossible. No President ever succeeded in running the 
departments from the White House, either by intermed- 
dling, or by requiring such abject obedience that only 
mediocrity could respond to his call. 

In the second place, the amount of administrative work 
demanded of the departments has very greatly increased 
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in the last three decades. This enhances the practical power 
of the head of each department, makes his task much more 
arduous, and increases the importance of the position. 
Whether we like it or not, innumerable details are being 
shifted upon the federal government. The centralizing 
tendencies are apparent in the acts of Congress and in the 
new constitutional amendments, especially the sixteenth 
and the eighteenth. These details fall largely upon the 
executive departments. 

In the third place, the people have discovered that it is 
through the activities of the cabinet members that they 
come into actual contact with the federal administration. 
The way the Post Office Department is conducted is of far 
more practical importance to the average American than 
the theory of the separation of powers. The internal reve- 
nue collector and the income tax collector are very real 
personages to the citizen. So the people will more and 
more judge a President by his cabinet. They want capable, 
aggressive managers, not puppets. 

The cabinet is called the President’s official family. This 
is a misleading figure of speech. In the sense that members 
of the cabinet should be personally agreeable to the Presi- 
dent, or at least not offensive to him, and in harmony with 
his greater policies, and in the sense that he, and he alone, 
is responsible for their appointment, they may be said to 
be his official family. In every other sense they are not. 
They are highly important public officials, who cannot shirk 
their public duties behind a conjugal misconception. 

Nor is the cabinet a “ministry” in the British sense of 
the term. A great deal of confusion has arisen in tlre 
minds of European publicists, who have, especially during 
the war, called the cabinet members “‘ministers.”” The Sec- 
retary of State was to them a minister of foreign affairs, 
and the Secretary of War a minister of war. They were, 
of course, nothing of the kind. In fact, in no administra- 
tion since the adoption of the Constitution were cabinet 
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members so little like ministers and so abundantly like 
“secretaries” as in the administration just closed. 

The cabinet is a group of individual directors of the admin- 
istrative business of the federal republic. The members of 
the cabinet are, as individuals, managers of vast public 
interests. This becomes the more evident when one scans 
the collective impotence of the cabinet. As a body it has 
no legal powers. It meets only at the President’s bidding, 
considers only what he lays before it, votes only when he 
requests, keeps no record of its doings, and whatever its 
actions, it leaves the President as free as though he had 
consulted no one. It is collectively only an extra-legal 
advisory body. The moral fortitude a President may derive 
from it depends entirely upon the standing which the indi- 
vidual members have in the nation. 

But every member of the cabinet is the head of a depart- 
ment the ramifications of which reach out to the pockets 
and the minds of innumerable citizens. Each one is a great 
administrative chief. It is as individuals that they are 
judged. The public peeps into the cabinet room only out 
of curiosity, but it scans the office door of the Secretary of 
the Interior with trepidation! 

It is time that the whole range of cabinet portfolios should 
be completely overhauled. We do not possess the Briton’s 
genius for muddling along with clumsy, over-lapping depart- 
ments and a welter of confused authorities. The American 
mind requires at least a semblance of system. The depart- 
ments need a rearrangement of functions and a redistribu- 
tion of details. One or two new departments should be 
created to relieve the congestion, such as a Department of 
Public Works, embracing all the engineering enterprises of 
the government. But the point is that now the public is 
in the mood to see a recasting of the executive departments 
along practical lines. Mr. Harding would commend him- 
self to his countrymen if he asked such a business man 
as Mr. Schwab to go through the departments as he 
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would go through a great mill or mine, and suggest simplifi- 
cation and consolidation. Not that public business can be 
run like private business, their motives are diametrically 
opposite. But because public organization can learn whole- 
some lessons from the way private enterprise is organized. 

The people expect the new President to let alone the men 
he has lifted into public responsibility. Great cabinet 
members have been potent in shaping the republic. It was 
Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who laid the solid foundations of American finance, 
commerce, and manufacture in his comprehensive plans. 
It was John Quincy Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, 
who took advantage of the monarchical recrudescence in 
Europe to write the famous message which bears Monroe’s 
name and remains a cornerstone in our foreign policy. It 
was Henry Clay, Secretary of State of the younger Adams, 
who initiated Pan-American co-operation by calling the 
first Pan-American conclave—although Congress was so 
dilatory as to frustrate his fine plans. It was the brilliant 
and incomparable coalition cabinet of Lincoln, containing 
at least three of his personal rivals, that steadied his great 
purpose through the Civil War. It was John Hay, the 
greatest of Secretaries of State, who held open the door of 
China, and who perfected, through incredible toil and 
against constant senatorial abrasions, the nearest approach 
we have ever made to a systematic American diplomacy. 
It was Elihu Root, Secretary of War, and later Secretary 
of State, who established the governments of our insular 
possessions and thereby tided us safely and honorably over 
the dangerous shoals of a new destiny. There are others 
whose names might be proudly recalled, who have redeemed 
the cabinet from its customary commonplaceness. Such 
men of wisdom and of initiative are now demanded. 

Mr. Harding has acknowledged this demand in shaping 
his cabinet. But he has also been impelled to respond to 
other powerful forces. He has been eager to unite all the 
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elements of his party, and he has been unwilling to forego 
his loyalty to his friends. His cabinet is therefore a coa- 
lition of high capacity, business experience, and political 
sagacity. Immediate and widespread approval has met 
his choice of the tried and trusted. The political and per- 
sonal appointments must await the verdict of the public 
upon results which may be achieved. 

But a great cabinet alone will not make a great adminis- 
tration. The heads of departments must rely on the Civil 
Service—that innumerable throng who do the daily drudgery, 
the necessary routine of governing. Here the new President 
has a fine field to show his capacity for progressive leader- 
ship. I do not mean merely by enlarging the classified 
lists; this has been the customary yardstick used in measur- 
ing a President’s devotion to the Civil Service standards. 
It is perhaps too much to expect of President Harding a 
degree of restraint found in none of his predecessors, namely, 
that he should at the outset of his term enlarge the classified 
service. In fact, I expect that one of his earliest acts will 
be to remove first-class postmasters out of the classified 
lists where they were safely placed by President Wilson, 
and put them again in the presidential class. 

The whole question of Civil Service needs a new, thorough, 
and vigorous treatment. Civil Service reform aimed pri- 
marily to take the appointments out of the hands of the po- 
litical truckster, and put them on a competitive basis. It 
seemed satisfied when it had outwitted the spoilsman. In 
fact Civil Service reform, like the spoilsman, looked at the 
job and not at the service. It aimed to place men in 
certain positions and to protect them when they were once 
there, but it paid very little attention to what the public 
got out of it. Forty years of Civil Service has shown that 
entrance examinations are only the first step. The second 
step has never been boldly taken. Indeed, it is not easy 
to say just how it should be taken. But it must be apparent 
to every careful observer that the service needs vitalization. 
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A large number of the employees sooner or later grow list- 
less. Deprived of the competition of new blood, the fear 
of removal, and the lure of advancement, they become 
mechanical, and succumb to the inertia of security. 

A method of promotion that will prove an incentive, 
and not merely a threat, is needed. Something should be 
done at once to renovate the Civil Service; to stimulate it. 
It is just now turgid with war inflations, and dispirited as 
it has not been for many years. Where is the fine esprit 
de corps of Roosevelt’s day? Mr. Harding’s personality and 
his plain human interests may instil new ideals of service, 
and he can appoint a new and daring Civil Service Com- 
mission and make new and more stringent rules. But a 
more permanent stimulant must be devised. Perhaps some 
able man, now in the public confidence, could be induced 
to make a careful study of the whole system, and suggest 
necessary changes. 

Another problem awaiting the new President is in the 
perplexing realm of the relation of government to business. 
The corporation, as a business device, has made small groups 
of individuals so powerful that the government has found 
it necessary to intervene. Laws imposing regulations and 
attempting to lay down certain lines of conduct have from 
time to time been enacted. Several of the executive depart- 
ments have been given very extensive power over business; 
and the two great federal boards, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission, have been 
endowed with vast capacities for harm or good. 

In the difficult readjustment between the old notion of 
individual freedom and the newer group compulsion, we 
have really been guided by our impulses, not by our reason. 
Most of what has been done has been clumsily done. We 
have used the bludgeon of force, instead of the hand of lead- 
ership. We have proceeded, from the passage of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law forward, on the vicious premise that 
business is to be distrusted, and that corporations are per se 
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prone to evil. We have surrounded business with suspicion 
by judging the conduct of all by the conduct of a few potent 
malefactors. This is the first great handicap now confront- 
ing business. The second is even more destructive in its 
effect. It is the uncertainty of the business man as to the 
manner and detail of procedure. Business needs directions 
that are definite and certain, even though they may be un- 
wise. Both these evils are deadly. Both can be at least 
partly removed, by reorganizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission, and bring- 
ing new guidance to the heads of the executive departments 
dealing with business. The Federal Trade Commission has 
been little more than an impulsive experiment ever since 
its inception. It might form the basis of very helpful action 
if its machinery were put to constructive use. 

The people, too, await a greater systematization in the 
railroad lines of the nation. They have learned to think 
in larger areas, and have visualized a national railway service 
linked with their local service. 

That is to say, we have arrived at that moment in our 
economic development when both business men and the 
general public acknowledge the necessity of some super- 
vision and a great deal of direction. This is a great gain 
for the idea of co-operation. For it was with the most 
stubborn reluctance that the American business man, who 
is an extreme individualist, came to acknowledge the neces- 
sity of national guidance. He is now in the proper frame 
of mind to co-operate with the government in preparing 
the machinery and the routine of governmental supervision. 
He realizes that steam and electricity and the corporate 
device have made impossible the complete autonomy of his 
father’s day. The public, too, is willing to concede the 
necessity of individual initiative, and of the lure of prizes that 
makes great talents useful. Never before have the conditions 
of mutual dependence been so freely acknowledged. It 
would be an unforgivable blunder if the day of this spirit were 
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permitted to pass before some new and definite advances 
had been reached. 

The public has also been aroused by the war to a new 
appraisement of the wage earner. Organized labor has 
long been the spoiled child of American politics. To-day 
the public has pronounced a solemn verdict. It is sick 
and tired of this “labor war,”’ fought out between two fac- 
tions, and without any regard for the great third party, 
the consumers. This great third party is now determined 
to be the deciding factor in the equation. Upon this deter- 
mination, President Harding, through his Department of 
Labor, and other governmental agencies at his command, 
can lead the way to a more stable industrial equilibrium. 

The psychology of business and labor since the election 
is the psychology of willingness to get together. Industry, 
labor, finance—all the materialistic activities of our nation— 
are ready to-day to co-operate along lines heretofore con- 
sidered impossible. The events of the past seven years have 
not gone over their heads, but have touched their minds. 
It required the cataclysm of falling dynasties, and the wel- 
ter of economic ruin that followed in its wake, to shake us 
out of the extreme individualism wherein our pioneer expe- 
riences had encysted us. It is this frame of mind that 
makes one hopeful of a saner method of approaching the 
problems of business regulation, on the one hand, and labor 
readjustments, on the other. There is a universal hope 
that wise men are going to show us a better way. Presi- 
dent Harding has the opportunity—woe to us if he fails 
us; for when again will the public mood be humble and 
eager? 

These questions which clamor for presidential atten- 
tion are mainly administrative. To reach some of them 
Mr. Harding needs the co-operation of Congress. A new 
President who brings a party back to power after eight 
years should have no difficulty in getting such aid as Con- 
gress can grant. But these administrative corrections de- 
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pend almost wholly upon the President alone. Here he must 
exercise the leadership of initiative, and invoke all his 
dominant powers, to reconstruct, revise, and completely 
rehabilitate the executive machinery. 

This is the first great need of the federal government. 
Somehow we must contrive administrative competency 
without weakening our principles of constitutional liberty 
and individuality of effort. After all, this is the paramount 
question; for it is in the monotonous details of administra- 
tion that the citizen sees the operation of his Constitution 
and the working of his government, and he judges both by 
the actuality, not by fair words or promises. 

There has been a great deal of noise raised over foreign 
affairs. We have been told by various propagandists, 
variously endowed, that we have come to a turning-point 
in our foreign relations. If this means that we shall be 
asked to aid needy nations, to succor the weak and cham- 
pion the right, more frequently than we have in the past, 
it is probably true. But if it means that the American 
people have abandoned their traditional policy of minding 
their own business, and wanting every other nation to do 
the same, it is not true. The League of Nations was con- 
ceived and fostered as a political issue. If the League had 
been American in spirit and mechanism, and had not pre- 
sented merely the old and discredited European balance 
of power rearranged in a somewhat less odious form, Mr. 
Wilson might have succeeded in launching it. But it was 
a European League, founded on European precedents, 
imbued with the European spirit of intrigue and counter- 
alliance, and intended to do the work of Europe’s great 
powers screened behind the opulence and naiveté of Amer- 
ica; and the American people saw through it. 

Mr. Harding has a plain mandate to stick to the tradi- 
tional American policy of an unqualified independence in 
foreign affairs, with friendliness and alertness towards all, 
hatred“and jealousy towards none. This does not signify 
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that the American people seek isolation. That word has 
been tossed about freely since the election by European 
paragraphers, who are fairly ignorant of America and 
American history. It is simple nonsense to talk about an 
isolated America. We were not isolated when we subdued 
the Barbary Pirates; or when we sent Commodore Perry 
to Japan; or when Caleb Cushing opened the doors of China. 
We have not been isolated in political momentum. The 
American Constitution has influenced virtually every 
government in the world. And after what has happened 
in France, and in a thousand starving villages of Europe, 
we could not achieve isolation even if we desired. 

The American people are willing to go more than half 
way towards any plan of international disarmament and 
international comity which appears to them to be free from 
greater dangers than those that are being avoided. But 
they simply will not put their heads into a noose. They 
have been fairly free from foreign political influences, and 
they expect to remain so. They are generous, peaceful, 
kind-hearted; but they are wholly devoted to their freedom. 

Leadership in foreign affairs is peculiarly the President’s 
province. He is usually let alone in that field. The people 
obey a wholesome instinct when they commit to his care 
the good name and well-being of the nation in international 
concerns. They will follow him a long way; but not always 
all the way. They await a constructive foreign policy, 
which will take full advantage of the present international 
situation to erect an international tribunal that can be 
made the starting-point of a better international procedure 
and understanding. 

No President since the Civil War has assumed the digni- 
ties of his office with such an opportunity as Mr. Harding 
for administrative reconstruction, and for the creation of 
an adequate international court of justice. That land was 
once deemed fortunate which could choose its own leaders. 
That land is now fortunate which has leaders to choose. 











ITALIAN CONTRASTS 


By Gino SPERANZA 


N the recent news from Italy we have read, on the one 

hand, of strikes, riots, and violence, and, on the other, 
of demonstrations of loyalty to the King, of undisturbed 
Papal receptions, and of an increase in exports with some 
bettering in the financial situation. What is the explana- 
tion of such contrasting and apparently conflicting forces 
and events? The history of Italian unification furnishes 
one key to the puzzle and Italian mentality another. But it 
is in the misrepresentative character of the Italian parlia- 
ment, and especially in the efforts of the people to express 
their will through other channels and by other means, that 
we shall find the most helpful explanation of the contrasts 
in Italian life to-day. 

Italian freedom and unification, at least up to 1870, 
resulted from the patient and heroic efforts of relatively few 
men. The lack of schooling among the masses, the eco- 
nomic struggles of the people, the extremely difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment—political, religious, financial—which 
confronted nascent Italy, all contributed to place power, and 
to maintain it, in the hands of a small minority. In the 
early days of Italian upbuilding, however, these few were 
men of exceptional gifts and inflamed by the purest patriot- 
ism. On the other hand, the generation which followed was 
largely one of politicians, of men who, though not devoid of 
patriotism, lacked constructive capacity and vision. It was 
a generation interested in organizing a great bureaucratic 
system rather than a well-knit state. But these men who 
imported and established the forms and procedures of con- 
stitutional democracy, allowed them to remain exotic and 
alien, without the spirit, force, and imprint of native insti- 
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tutions. Hence when the American or English student 
seeks in the Italian system for those mechanisms which 
perpetuate and guarantee the benefits of “‘average good . 
sense” in legislative and judicial action, he must not seek 
for them in the popular assemblies or in the jury system of 
Italy. These correspond in name and, theoretically, in 
function to the Anglo-Saxon equivalents; but in actual prac- 
tice an American will find in them none of the spirit and po- 
tency which animate such institutions in his own country. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from this 
that the mass of the people—the average good sense of the 
nation—exercises no control in the government. Such con- 
trol is there though it functions in a way all its own. The 
fact is that this mechanism of a parliamentary system, 
actually in the control of a small governing class, was super- 
imposed, rather than imposed, on a mass of intelligent peo- 
ple. Now, although these people were largely unschooled, 
they were essentially reasonable and realistically minded; 
although for centuries they had lived under alien bondage, 
they had maintained a strong sense of race and historic 
unity; and although they were untrained in government, 
they were fond of debate, and they possessed the background 
of the old Italian communes that had trained them in local 
politics. 

It is this combination of qualities and traditions which 
has constituted, and still constitutes, an immense static 
force, acting as a check or brake on the excesses, radical or 
reactionary, of the governing class, of political leaders and 
parties. In the past history of united Italy and practically 
to our day, this force has not been strong enough (or, rather, 
not sufficiently aware of its power by education and spiritual 
emancipation) to assert itself boldly; but even so it has 
colored with reasonableness and balance the important 
policies of the nation and of the government in their half cen- 
tury of life. In effect, it has been an approximation to a 
national political conscience, not always active enough to 
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prevent injustice and error, yet always able to recognize 
them as such even while temporarily submitting to them. 
It has been a popular control partaking in function, if not 
in substance, of what Lowell described as “that strange 
communication of sympathy from mind to mind, that subtle 
influence of very subordinate actors in giving direction to 
policy or action, which we are wont somewhat vaguely to 
call the progress of events.” 

To-day the reflex of this popular will can be seen in the 
conduct of the outstanding national leaders better than in 
the activities of parliament or of political parties. These 
leaders emerge generally, though not exclusively, from the 
political field. They are men of most varied type and char- 
acter, coming from all sections of Italy—Sonnino from Tus- 
cany, Orlando from Sicily, D’Annunzio from the Abruzzi, 
Nitti from Naples, and Giolitti from Piedmont—one suc- 
ceeding another with no apparent logic except as they are 
exponents of the people’s state of mind, which is now dazed, 
now despairing, now shrewd, and again far-visioned; assay- 
ing ways and means out of difficulties, domestic and interna-' 
tional, attempting to rectify errors, and even trying novel 
economic and politico-social experiments. 

This, indeed, is nothing new in Italian political history. 
Traditionally the Italian mind is more at home in the “di- 
rect” government of an individual than in the indirect 
action and divided responsibility of parliamentary majori- 
ties. The Italian people have been used to tyrants, dicta- 
tors, Popes, “Fathers of the Patria,” or brilliant condot- 
tieri-adventurers, upon whom rested great decisions and who 
could neither shirk nor divide the responsibility thereof. 
The traditional system is so ingrained in the people that it 
probably explains why even to this day in Italian constitu- 
tional government the executive dominates the legislative 
branch and even, perhaps, the judicial. 

This method of “governing” has had in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of modern Italy some distinct advantages. It 
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has made possible in a new country of varied, contrasting, 
and even conflicting interests and problems, tentative solu- 
tions of grave questions without upsetting or disrupting 
the normal functioning of the administration. Experi- 
ments in new ways and means have been made quickly and 
directly without disturbing that routine life of the state 
which, in Italy at least, is a synonym of law and order. 
Under this system a political leader, or a great idealist as 
tribune of the people, has been able to “try out” a plan or 
theory; the country could then endorse it, or swiftly dispose 
of it by disposing of whoever tried it. Admitting that all 
this is neither constitutional government nor the highest 
statesmanship, it has, nevertheless, saved Italy from disrup- 
tion and revolution and Europe, perhaps, from additional 
bloodshed. 

But while the system, on the whole, has worked fairly 
well, the number of exceptional men in the governing class 
has been growing steadily smaller. At the same time, the 
masses have been gaining a clearer perception of their prac- 
tical exclusion from government, despite the extension of 
manhood suffrage and their indirect power to affect national 
decisions. Hence there has developed an indefinable malaise 
among the people, which the Italian Socialist party in its 
early days attempted to discipline and organize into a politi- 
cal force. 

Then came the world war, which accentuated the contrast 
between the splendid endurance and spirit of sacrifice of the 
Italian people and the growing ineptitude of Italy’s govern- 
ing class. Soon after the armistice popular discontent 
developed cohesion and momentum, and it found specific 
expression in the political judgment visited upon two trusted 
leaders—Sonnino and Orlando—whose qualities and defects 
must be understood if we are to gauge the present situation 
in Italy. 

Baron Sonnino may be characterized as a survivor of the 
better element in the old governing class. He is a man of 
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the purest patriotism and the highest rectitude, an expert in 
finance, a scholar, anda gentleman. The Italian people have 
had little training in international affairs and have cared little 
about them. They therefore trusted Sonnino absolutely 
with the conduct of foreign policy from the period of Italian 
neutrality to the victorious end of the war. But Sonnino 
had been brought up in what Americans call “the old 
diplomacy”; he was incredulous of fundamental spiritual 
changes in European society, and openly skeptical of a world 
kept at peace by any other means than a balance of power 
and strategic guarantees. Whether he was right in his 
belief we can well leave to history. What concerns us here 
is that his diplomatic plans, judged from the immediate 
results of the war, involved one glaringly defective assump- 
tion—the continuance of Austria-Hungary. When, there- 
fore, the Italian armies gave the Hapsburg empire its death- 
blow at Vittorio Veneto, Sonnino’s Pact of London became 
immediately an obvious misfit. It claimed both too much 
and not enough; it was either too shrewd or not sufficiently 


far-sighted. The realistically-minded Italian people, de- 
spite their semblance of frenzy and passion, at once sensed 
that Sonnino’s policy had produced an embarrassing inter- 
national problem. But, moved by the momentum of the 
old political morality, many Italians in the governing class 
and among the people thought the situation still offered 
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excellent possibilities for “dicker.” That is why they 
allowed Sonnino to drop out without any real hostility to 
him and entrusted the play wholly to one who was generally 
considered a past master at such a game. 

Professor Vittorio Emanuele Orlando is an example of the 
level to which the old Italian governing class has fallen. 
Personally honest, an able jurist and a fascinating orator, he 
nevertheless represents that type in Italian political life 
which lacks convictions or statesmanlike vision. He is one 
of those parliamentarians who love their country and mean 
well by it, but who possess no real political capacity except 
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the ability to play on the ephemeral sentiments and moods 
of the people. He made a good enough premier during the 
intensely emotional period of the war because at such a time 
feelings at high tension constituted a real force and could 
be legitimately used as such. He did use them as a great 
force after Caporetto, rallying Italy in the face of her dire 
disaster, and lifting the people up to a state of the finest 
sacrificial exaltation, as we who were there in those days can 
testify. This was Orlando’s precious service to Italy and 
to the Allies, upon which his fame must rest. But when, 
after the armistice, constructive ability was demanded, the 
lack of foresight and the weakness of his policies became 
painfully apparent even to his countrymen. In his con- 
tacts with the international figures at Paris he appeared as 
the smallest, if not the pettiest, of them all. After his virtual 
defeat at Versailles he again used his special powers to play 
upon the sentiments of his people, and this was the measure 
of the man; for the appeal on this occasion was not to save 
his country but to save himself from the consequences of 
his incapacity as a statesman. When I saw him on his re- 
turn to Rome, he looked physically, as he actually was polit- 
ically, an uomo finito—though all Italy seemed to have turned 
out to meet him. The great popular demonstration on 
that occasion was to him but not for him; it was the people’s 
answer to President Wilson’s proclamation on the Fiume 
question, which was then characterized as “‘the worst example 
of international ill-breeding in recent years.” Orlando 
drifted along, the representative of an incompetent govern- 
ing class, acting on the defensive from day to day at a time 
when post-war reconstruction should have begun with a 
clear and definite programme. 

The “trained politicians” having brought Italy’s inter- 
national problems to such a pass, it is not surprising that 
when an untrained, non-political leader appeared with a 
definite plan and the courage to act upon it, the people 
turned to him gratefully. There has been a good deal of 
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irrelevant writing in the American press about D’Annunzio’s 
occupation of Fiume. What he is, as man or poet, is really 
as incidental to the matter as was Garibaldi’s preference for 
red shirts and unconventional marriages in relation to his 
occupation of the Two Sicilies. No one contends that 
D’Annunzio is of Garibaldian stature—far from it. But in 
a small way and in an operatic manner, he did for the 
Adriatic settlement what Garibaldi did, in fact, for Southern 
Italy. The actions of the Hero of the Thousands in annex- 
ing half the Italian peninsula to the Savoyard Kingdom were 
as “illegal and irregular” as D’Annunzio’s coup in occupy- 
ing Fiume; indeed Garibaldi’s procedure became so “‘unlaw- 
ful” that the King of Italy was obliged, for the sake of “‘reg- 
ularity,” to despatch an army against him, shoot him down, 
and take him prisoner. Yet to-day we regard Garibaldi’s 
attempt to drive the French from Rome and make the 
Eternal City the capital of Italy as an inspiring patriotic 
service. 

D’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume was, admittedly, no 
less illegal and irregular; it was against the Pact of London 
and in violation of the Armistice Agreement; it challenged 
official Italy, the League of Nations, and the Supreme Coun- 
cil. It was all these terrible things, yet D’Annunzio re- 
mained in possession for a year, and his inglorious dislodg- 
ment—despite all the easy ridicule heaped upon it—was 
possible only after a solemn treaty between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia had in effect legalized D’Annunzio’s illegality. We 
may theorize and debate over this question, but the fact 
remains that no force in Europe or America—political, 
economic, financial, or military—dared attempt to oust the 
much-derided poet from his tiny possession until the basic 
principle for which he stood—the right of Fiume to decide 
its destiny—was recognized. 

Though so many among us have tried to believe that the 
Fiume question had only two sides—a right one and a 
wrong one—that question was in fact many-sided. Fiume 
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will stand as a striking example of our failure to grasp the 
fact that many Continental problems are so crossed and 
complicated by racial, religious, and political contrasts 
within parochial areas, so steeped in ancient hatreds and 
conflicting desires, that one generation of distinguished 
statesmen, philanthropists, and experts cannot possibly de- 
vise a quick and just solution. As a matter of fact, there 
can be, even with the best and noblest intentions, only a very 
slow working out—almost a gradual “feeling out” —of ways 
and means towards right and fairness, from worse to better, 
from a greater to a lesser injustice, with a constant realiza- 
tion on our part that if we want to be our European neigh- 
bors’ spiritual keepers we must learn that methods which 
might be proper and practical in the solution of our own prob- 
lems may be wholly inapplicable to Continental questions. 
Even the plebiscite which, from our American standpoint, 
justly appears as the fairest method of expressing a people’s 
will, is not that instrument of justice and fairness which we 
imagine it when applied to certain sections of Europe. 
Henry Adams, who in his youth had the opportunity of 
witnessing some of these popular plebiscites on the Conti- 
nent, was led to say of them: “If I were a conservative I 
should wish nothing better than these elections for an argu- 
ment against and a sarcasm on popular governments in their 
whole length and breadth.”” And he was referring to the 
plebiscites conducted under the guarantee of one whom the 
world acknowledges as an exalted lover and heroic champion 
of human freedom—Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

The D’Annunzio coup, however, did not and could not 
relieve the internal situation in Italy. It rather accentuated 
the helplessness of the governing class, strengthening the 
popular desire to voice the growing discontent in some way 
which would most effectively count. In this atmosphere 
the elections of November,1919,were held. Theresultsamply 
illustrated the national state of mind rather than any real 
national political convictions. Of a total registration of 
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11,115,441 voters, only 5,758,903 cast their ballots. The 
figures as analyzed by competent students, show that the 
absentees were largely those constituents who in other elec- 
tions had helped to return the plethoric majorities which the 
governing class could always count upon in parliament; the 
popular Socialist vote, ““worked”’ up to its maximum, to- 
talled 1,835,051; the Catholics with their hastily formed but 
well-organized new party polled 1,175,549; and the old 
factions—for they do not deserve the name of parties—gave 
the balance of 2,748,303. 

The period immediately following these elections, with 
Nitti in power, marks the time of the greatest moral prostra- 
tion of Italy as she emerged from a bloody and exhausting 
war. It is true that since that time we have witnessed 
events of outwardly more threatening aspect; nevertheless, 
that was the critical moment in the Italian situation. A 
wave of utter discouragement seemed then to submerge all 
the forces of the country, and the Ship of State was left to 
drift. The morale of the country was evidenced by the 
choice of Francesco Saverio Nitti as the helmsman to steer 
the ship into a safe haven. In one respect he was the right 
man for the occasion, for though he steered the ship no- 
where, he kept it from going on the rocks. And that was 
no small matter. What he did, he did in a characteristic 
way; not by able seamanship (which he did not possess) 
but, as it were, by “jollying”’ the crew (a tired, discouraged 
crew) into keeping the ship in navigable waters. For Nitti 
is a sort of political prestidigitator who can verbally “‘sim- 
plify”’ any problem, and can produce economic and political 
illusions by such clever sleight-of-hand that most audiences 
are convinced they have not been duped—till the following 
morning! It is no wonder, then, that so many Americans 
in Italy should have been impressed with the superficial 
abilities of this brilliant journalist, mistaking his undoubted 
cleverness and intellectual agility for more solid qualities. 

The national spiritual depression of this period was, for- 
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tunately, a passing fever. As soon as it had run its course, 
the Italian people, though still a little dazed, began to cast 
about for the best way out of their troubles. The inade- 
quacy of the constitutional means of expressing the people’s 
will still persisted; for the new parliament had almost as 
little of the people’s confidence as the old, and no new leader 
had appeared to appeal to the average good sense of the 
nation. Of the various political parties, the Regular 
Socialists undoubtedly had the advantage; they had a 
definite, however radical, programme, had been easy proph- 
ets of all the ills which now troubled the body politic, 
and, having refused to allow their members to participate in 
the government, could claim that negative infallibility which 
can be alleged before theory is tested by experience. Had the 
moderate wing of the Socialist party prevailed, it is most 
likely that organized Italian Socialism would have absorbed 
large numbers of constituents from the middle class, from 
the bureaucracy, and even some intellectuals. But the 
victory of the Maximalists drove these elements away, the 
younger intellectuals forming a new political group—the 
Rinnovamento—while the middle-class voters threw in their 
lot either with the new Catholic (Popolare) party, or joined 
the older factions with the more liberal and progressive pro- 
grammes. On the other hand, the Maximalist victory drew 
into the Socialist party elements of restlessness and anarchy 
which have not only injected violence and bloodshed into the 
activities of Italian Socialism but have prepared the way for 
a definite split within the party itself. 

Even though Socialism lost this great opportunity to 
increase in number and power, the aggressive good sense of 
the moderate element within the party, the ability of Regular 
members like Filippo Turati, and the humanism and “Italian 
reasonableness” of Reform members like the late Leonida 
Bissolati, made an insistent appeal to the Italian people. 
Too realistic and level-headed to venture on organic changes, 
however attractive, yet conscious of the urgent need of 
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great reforms, the Italians resorted to or, rather, allowed an 
experimental programme—a practical testing of radical the- 
ories, but on such 2 limited and controllable scale as would 
commit and bind the nation only if and when the nation 
was convinced of the results. Thus began that period, 
which we have witnessed and marvelled at, of acts ranging 
from the breaking away from ancient traditions and cus- 
toms to violence and Bolshevism; a period during which the 
government either proclaimed itself “neutral” or stood by 
in force ready to put out only such fires as threatened to 
spread too far or destroy too much. To “govern” in such 
circumstances required a cool-headed, practical man, skilled 
in adjusting conflicting claims—a bargainer if you wish— 
but withal a strong man, for it was risky business which 
must not be allowed to get out of hand. A silver-tongued but 
weak-kneed Orlando would not do; still less an illusionist like 
Nitti. Then it was that the figure of the Old Man of Dronero 
loomed up large on the Italian political horizon last June. 

The return to political power of a Giovanni Giolitti 
would have implied in almost any other country the moral 
suicide of the nation. Not so in realistic Italy, where the 
principle of the end justifying the means is applied in poli- 
tics more frankly, less covertly and apologetically though 
probably no more frequently, than in other European states. 
This sturdy, impassive, practical man had stood, during the 
period of Italian neutrality as the unbending exponent of a 
cold-blooded international bargain. By his infamous “ pa- 
recchio” he would have secured for Italy, as he believed, 
substantial territorial and other concessions from the Central 
Empires without giving anything real in exchange. Italy 
would simply have had to look out of her window while half 
Europe was foolishly bleeding to death. He mistook both 
the significance of events and the temper of his people. 
The Italians revolted against his crass materialism with a 
spontaneous and resistless impetus which history will record 
as one of the great spiritual upheavals of the war. 
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After the fall of the second Nitti ministry, however, the 
nation faced problems of very different character. These 
were mostly domestic and very largely economic; they 
resulted from a conflict of interests rather than from a clash 
of principles. Adjustment and compromise within the 
national family were both permissible and advisable, but 
under a strong-handed supervision as it were, so that the 
play of interests might be kept within certain rules and the 
adjustments, when freely reached, might be certain of en- 
forcement. Giolitti then seemed, and probably was, in this 
complex of special circumstances, the right man for the task. 
His qualities, good and evil, were intimately known to the 
public. There could be no illusions about him. He knew 
the “business” of politics as no other man did and had 
shown himself unafraid to use force when he had deemed the 
case demanded it. No one trusted him wholly, but nearly 
everybody trusted him just enough to make the experiment 
possible. 

We have been watching now for some time this great 
experiment in its varied phases and developments. Giolitti 
as a sort of strong-arm referee has allowed considerable lati- 
tude and even out-and-out license in testing theories and in 
giving the people useful, if occasionally very risky, object 
lessons. But, on the whole, the results have justified him, 
and they have shown him as the representative of that 
stabilizing force which I have called the average good sense 
of the nation. In this capacity he has restrained and cir- 
cumscribed lessons and experiments so that they might not 
organically or fundamentally change the Italian state and 
Italian society until their wisdom and consequences had been 
thoroughly discussed and sufficiently tested by time and 
experience. All of which explains the reason why, when 
our press for a time saw Red all over Italy and many of us 
feared a coming crash, competent observers could justly 
claim that there was no revolution in that country. 

Nor is it a daring prophecy to say that there will be none. 
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Giolitti may be, as some claim, the liquidator of the old 
order in Italy and the last of the old governing class. He 
may have to associate himself with men more sincerely radi- 
cal and less bound by the traditions and prejudices of his 
own class than he is himself, and he may be succeeded by 
them; but in either case the change will be a natural devolu- 
tion of power from the few to the many by evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary means. 

The power may then be wielded by representatives of 
that mass of patient, thrifty, level-headed people constitut- 
ing the Italian bourgeoisie, banded together into a real and 
effective democratic party, or by the Socialist organization 
purged (as it is already being purged) of those Maximalist 
elements which have injected into the activities of the party 
a violence and intolerance utterly alien to the Italian people. 
Or, most probably, it will be wielded by a combination of 
bourgeois democrats and Socialists. But in any case, and 
by whatever name the party in control may be known, the 
actual ruling force behind the government will be more 


and more that stabilizing good sense and that realistic clear- 
mindedness which are at the roots of the Italian character. 
And we may then witness some interesting changes in Italian 
life, not violent, or revolutionary in the current popular 
sense of the word, but fundamental and far-reaching—help- 
ful not only to the Italian people but to a restless humanity 
seeking new goals. 








TWO POEMS 


By Jonn DRINKWATER 


Absence 


This was a fair land 
For the young soul to find, 
Whose orchards are renewed 
And blossom in the mind. 
Far wave, far heaven, far hill, 
I dream of England still. 


And now this year’s primrose 
Shines under last year’s leaves. 
The swallow searches out 
Accustomed eaves; 
Far wave, far heaven, far bill, 
I dream of England still. 


Though fresh devices come, 
Yet is my custom true; 
There my vocation is, 
That was my cradle too. 
Far wave, far heaven, far hill, 
I dream of England still. 
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Hereafter 


One evening, by some hearth, I know not when. 
A stranger to my song shall come to read 

What faring was my lot through times and men, 
How I was proud, how sorry, with what heed 

I was glad of women, and the stars, and corn 
Swelling upon my windy Cotswold height, 
What miracles I counted in the morn, 

And how I was defeated at the night. 

And he shall make some story, as I make 

Of men who sang as Marvell and as Donne, 
And he shall quick his wisdom for my sake, 
And put the plumes of celebration on, 

And tell how, as of old, the clouded brain 

Of man in song was a bright heaven again. 














AN ESSAY IN THE THEORY OF POETRY 


By GrtBperT Murray 


DISTINGUISHED woman of letters, long resident 
abroad, came lately to a friend of mine in London and 
explained her wish to know how “the young” in England 
were thinking. She herself had always been advanced in 
thought, if not revolutionary, and was steeled against pos- 
sible shocks. My friend dauntlessly collected a bevy of 
young and representative lions, and the parties met. Un- 
fortunately I know only the barest outline of what took place. 
The elderly revolutionary fixed on the most attractive and 
daring looking of the group, and asked him what author had 
now most influence with the rising generation of intellec- 
tuals. He answered without hesitation, “Aristotle,” and 
gave as his reason that Aristotle, in his greatest philosophical 
and aesthetic effects, never relied on the element of wonder. 
I believe the evening was not on the whole a success. 

However, the story sent me back to the first chapter of the 
“*Poetics,’”’ and has resulted in this essay. Aristotle, as we 
all know, lays it down at the very opening of his work that 
“Epic poetry and tragedy, comedy also and dithyrambic 
poetry, and the music of the flute and the lyre in most of 
their forms, are all, in their general conception, modes of 
imitation.” 

The stutement, I venture to think, appears to most read- 
ers of English almost meaningless; and, so far as it has any 
meaning, I believe most of them will think it untrue. And 
both impressions will be deepened when, a page or two later, 
the philosopher explains that “tragedy is an imitation of 
good men,” and comedy “‘of bad men.” 

Let us try the experiment which is so frequently helpful 
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in dealing with the classics when they puzzle us. Let us be 
literal and exact and entirely disregard “elegance.” And 
let us remember, to begin with, that poein means “to make” 
and poésis “‘making.” The passage then becomes: “Epos- 
making and the making of tragedy, also comedy and dithy- 
ramb-making, and most fluting and harping, in their general 
conception are, as a matter of fact (not makings, but) imi- 
tations.” 

The thought seems to me to become much clearer. A 
maker, or poet, who ““makes”’ a sack of Troy or a marriage 
of Peleus does not make a real sack or a real marriage; he 
makes an imitation sack or an imitation marriage; just as a 
painter, when he “paints Pericles” does not paint—that is, 
make by painting—a real Pericles, but an imitation or pic- 
ture of Pericles. It perhaps troubles us for a moment when 
Aristotle says that the painter “‘imitates Pericles” or the 
poet “imitates the sack of Troy” instead of saying that he 
“makes imitations” of one or the other. But that is a 
mere matter of idiom. A maker of tin soldiers would be 
said in Greek to “imitate soldiers with tin.” The point is 
that the artist, being a maker, does make something, but 
that something is always an imitation. 

This point of view can be illustrated by a few examples. 
You may argue that the “maker” does make one perfectly 
definite and real thing; he makes his poem, or, to put it 
more concretely, his verses. Quite true. In Greek you 
can equally say that Homer “makes hexameters” or “makes 
the wrath of Achilles.” But it is significant that Aristotle 
objects to what he calls the current habit of classing poets 
according to the verses they make. To call them “hexam- 
eter-makers” or “iambic-makers” is a shallow and unim- 
portant statement. They must, according to him, be classed 
as “makers” according to the kind of thing they imitate, or 
the kind of imitation they make. 

Again, why does Aristotle repeatedly and emphatically 
say—in the “Politics” —that the most imitative of all arts 
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is music, and that the “likenesses” produced by music are 
most exactly like the originals, for example, its “likenesses” 
or “imitations” of anger or mercy or courage. It seems 
very odd to us to say that a tune is more like anger than a 
good portrait of Mr. Hoover is like Mr. Hoover. But if we 
think of the musician as a “maker” making imitation anger 
or imitation love, surely that imitation anger or love which 
he produces in the mind of a sensitive listener is most uncom- 
monly like the real emotion, indeed more closely like than any 
imitation produced by another art. Again, following the same 
clue we can see why Aristotle, though living in a great archi- 
tectural age, never classes architecture among the imitative 
arts, which with him are equivalent to the Fine Arts. The 
architect makes a real house or a real temple. He does not 
deal in imitations. 

I hope that we also see a more important point: that it is 
a mere error, an error born of operating with imperfectly 
understood texts, when critics blame Aristotle for not ap- 
preciating the “creative power” of art. So far from ignor- 
ing it he starts with it. He begins by calling it poésis, 
“making,” or “creation,” and then goes on to observe that 
it is not like ordinary creation. It is a making of imitations. 

Let us follow him a little further. What objects does his 
poet make imitations of? He tells us: “Characters, emo- 
tions, and prazeis.”” Most scholars translate the last word 
“actions,” as if from pratto to act; but I cannot help think- 
ing that Professor Margoliouth is right in deriving it from 
the intransitive pratio “to fare,” though in that case we 
have no exact noun to translate it by. Poetry shows the 
“faring” of people, how they fare in life. It is not confined 
to “actions.” 

Poetry differs from history, he tells us, in that history 
makes imitations of what did happen, and poetry of what 
might happen. Which difference makes poetry deeper and 
more philosophical than history. And, lastly, there is a 
great difference between tragedy, epic, and high poetry, 
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on the one hand, and comedy, satire, and low poetry, on the 
other. Makers in the high style make “‘better”’ people than 
ourselves, and makers in the low style “‘worse” people. This 
causes a difficulty to some readers. They seem reluctant 
to admit that Milton’s Satan, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, or 
Aeschylus’s Clytemnestra are better than you and I. For 
my own part, I feel no difficulty in regarding them all as my 
betters. If I met them I should certainly feel small and 
respectful. But it does seem as if in our language the word 
“‘good”’ had become more sharply moralized than its Greek 
equivalent, and perhaps one ought, instead of “better,” to 
say “higher” or “greater.” 

Poetry, then, creates a sort of imitation world, a world 
of characters, emotions, and “ways of faring,” which may 
be indefinitely “‘better” than those we know as well as 
“worse.” Its details need not be imitations of any 
particular things that ever existed, but are so far limited 
by the existing world that they ought to represent things 
that might exist, or, as Aristotle explains it in another pas- 
sage, “‘things that look as if they might exist.” We might 
add, if it were necessary, that for psychological reasons they 
must be in some sense taken from the real world, because 
there is no other place from which to take them. And the 
value to us of this imitation world, according to Aristotle, is 
simply that we contemplate it with delight, though almost 
every other Greek writer lays stress on a further claim, that 
this contemplation makes us better men. 

It is interesting to compare this Aristotelian conception 
of poetry with the famous claim made by Matthew Arnold 
in his essay “‘On the Study of Poetry,” published in 1880 as 
a general introduction to Ward’s “English Poets.” He 
there maintains that the chief function of poetry is “the 
criticism of life.” “Our religion,” he says, “parading evi- 
dences such as those on which the popular mind relies now; 
our philosophy, pluming itself on its reasonings about causa- 
tion and finite and infinite being; what are they but the 
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shadows and dreams and false shows of knowledge? The 
day will come when we shall wonder at ourselves for having 
trusted to them, for having taken them seriously; and the 
more we perceive their hollowness, the more we shall prize 
‘the breath and finer spirit of knowledge’ offered to us by 
poetry. . . .” “More and more mankind will discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to 
console us, to sustain us.” And, a little further on: “‘The 
consolation and stay will be of power in proportion to the 
power of the criticism of life.” 

Poetry as the creation of an imitation world, and poetry 
as the criticism of life; how are the two related to one another? 
Are they contradictory or compatible? Quite compatible, I 
think, only differing in their points of emphasis or angles of 
vision. For to make an imitation of “characters, emotions, 
and ways of faring”’ necessarily implies a criticism upon life, 
inasmuch as the imitator must at least select the things that 
strike him as interesting and must say something about 
them. The chief difference between Aristotle and Matthew 
Arnold is a difference about the true purpose of poetry, and, 
curiously enough, in this controversy almost all our Greek 
authorities are on the side of Matthew Arnold and almost 
all our modern critics loudly agree with Aristotle. Aristotle 
says the aim of poetry is to give delight; Arnold says it is to 
help us to live better. I will not dwell on this difference. 
It, too, is only a difference of emphasis, for Arnold expressly 
admits the element of mere delight as one of the aims of 
poetry, and Aristotle’s own “Hymn to Virtue” might have 
been written to illustrate Arnold’s doctrine. It is a lyric 
of considerable beauty and charm, but the whole weight of 
its effort is in the direction that Arnold requires. It seeks 
to draw from the world of poetry help for mankind in the 
heavy task of living. 

If I had to suggest in a few words the reason why Arnold 
demands so much of poetry and Aristotle so little, I would 
point out that the modern writer begins by saying that our 
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religion and philosophy have failed us, and therefore we must 
go to poetry for the things which they have promised but not 
provided, while Aristotle was quite exceptionally well fur- 
nished both with religion and philosophy. If Aristotle ever 
felt weary of himself “and sick of asking” he never thought 
of going to Homer and Hesiod for an answer. He probably 
looked up his own notes on metaphysics or ethics. Arnold’s 
generation, being skeptical in religion and poorly off for 
philosophy, tended to put on poetry all the work that really 
belonged to those defaulting Muses; while Aristotle, on the 
other hand, being poorly off for prose fiction, where we roll 
and roll in inexhaustible and stifling abundance, makes 
poetry take the place of the novel. We are always demand- 
ing from poetry doctrines about psychology and the art of 
life, and consequently we are establishing a new canon of 
what is poetical and what not. It is very significant, for 
instance, that when Aristotle wants to give an example of a 
work in metre which is so essentially prosaic in character 
that it cannot be called poetry, he chooses the philosophic 
poem of Empedocles, which, as a matter of fact, makes most 
English readers catch their breath when they first meet it, 
by its sheer poetical beauty. On the other hand, there were 
probably many narrative poems which entirely pleased 
Aristotle but would strike a modern critic as being the sort 
of thing that was better done in prose. Every generation 
has its blind spots. 

The two elements, criticism of life and pure mimésis, are 
in a sense opposite poles. Most poetry lies somewhere 
between the two, and | think with regard to the first that 
some modern critics would deny that a perfectly direct prac- 
tical criticism of life can be poetry. But tradition is against 
them. Direct criticism of life has always been accepted as 
poetry. The Psalms are full of it; so are the Greek antholo- 
gies. The passages quoted from ancient poets are more 
often than not gnomae, or direct judgments upon life. If 
you read the Essay to which I have referred, you will find 
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that Matthew Arnold takes a number of lines from Homer, 
Milton, Dante, and Shakespeare as touchstones by which to 
judge the very highest poetry. Nearly all of them are di- 
rect criticisms of life and suggestions for living. But to 
clinch the matter let us take one of the greatest of modern 
sonnets: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


All perfectly direct criticism and advice; yet beyond 
question poetry. I wonder if any question will be raised 
about another passage of pure criticism, in a style now out of 
fashion: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan: 
The proper study of mankind is man; 

Placed on this isthmus of the middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the skeptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest,. 

In doubt to deem himself a God or beast, 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 

Born but to die and reasoning but to err; 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
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Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled,— 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


Unless we are to interpret the word poetry in some esoteric 
sense of our own, I do not see how we are to doubt that this, 
too, is poetry. If people now are bored with it, or see noth- 
ing in it, I do not think I should draw the moral that this is 
not poetry. I should prefer, with all deference, to conclude 
that the Lord had made the heart of this people fat and made 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes lest they turn again 
and be healed. However, if people do reject it from the 
range of poetry, that will not be because it is criticism, and 
didactic criticism. It is so just as much as the Wordsworth 
sonnet, and no more. But the burden of its advice is differ- 
ent. Wordsworth criticises life for not being permeated by 
the spiritual imagination. Pope criticises man as being such 
a frail thing, contradictory and uncertain. Wordsworth’s 
remedy is to live with more imagination and reverie. Pope’s 
remedy is prudence and moderation, “sophrosyné” and 
“nothing too much,” that rule which seemed to the ancients 
to lie near the heart of poetry and to us seems only suitable 
for prose. 

Next, in this poetry of direct criticism, is there any imag- 
inative creation at all? Do these two poems, in Aristotle’s 
sense, “imitate” anything? I think they do. Pope’s man 
is a real picture. We can ask: “Is that like the men we 
know?” And Wordsworth’s world, and his life which would 
be so different if the world did not interrupt it, are clearly 
imitations in the Greek sense. Still, I choose these poems as 
giving a maximum of criticism and a minimum of mimésis. 

Poetry ranges from one pole to the other, while some of 
the greatest poetry markedly combines both. Some of the 
greatest creators are also the most vehement critics. Shel- 
ley, among the moderns, lives habitually in a world of vision 
and can scarcely breathe at peace except in its atmosphere; 
yet he is always bringing it into competition with the real 
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world; insisting that it is in fact what this actual world ought 
to be, and is trying to be, and perhaps is even now on the 
verge of becoming. 

Among the ancients Aeschylus and Euripides are both 
magical creators and earnest critics. I can hardly imagine a 
more profound criticism of life than the “Agamemnon,” or 
one more poignant than “The Trojan Women.” Yet both 
move in the realms of inspired lyrical mimésis. Homer 
makes a world signally consistent and alive. People differ 
about the amount of deliberate criticism of life which it con- 
tains, but, for my own part, I agree with the common Greek 
opinion that it is a good deal. About Milton I am less clear. 
The power of creative mimésis is tremendous; and we know 
from the rest of Milton’s work that he was a copious and 
somewhat opinionated critic of things in general. But my 
own feeling is that, in the main, his imagined world is z2lmost 
nothing to him but a place of beauty, a sanctuary and an 
escape. Vergil, again, is a great and profound critic. His 
consummate poetical power is curiously little dependent on 
any gift of mere mimésis, and his story-telling is not first- 
rate. 

If we seek examples of almost unmixed mimésis we shall 
look to those poets who have created great imitation worlds 
of their own, with a wide territory and a large population. 
William Morris and Spenser and Chaucer among English 
writers are the names that occur at once; creators of large 
worlds of phantasy with almost no element of criticism. 
But the type and prophet of this uncritical mimésis, I would 
almost call him the martyr of this faith; a man who seems 
hardly to have lived at all except in the world of his imagina- 
tion; who tells us that, even as a boy, he could scarcely speak 
without falling into verse; who sprang straight to a perfec- 
tion of form which remained for centuries the unchallenged 
model of all similar poetry; who poured forth his imaginative 
creations, his “‘copies of life,”” with such copiousness that 
the poets of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance went to 
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him as to an immense quarry from which to build their 
houses and streets and cities; a man of unexampled popu- 
larity in his own day and almost unexampled influence after- 
wards, Ovid is one to whom the present generation has reso- 
lutely turned its blind spot. If he were archaic, or uncouth, 
or earnest, or nobly striving after ideals he could not reach; 
if he were even obscure or eccentric, so as to make some claim 
upon us; we should doubtless become sympathetic and read 
him with our imaginations alert. But he does his work too 
well. He is neat and swift and witty. He asks no indul- 
gence and does not need our help. Consequently we have 
no use for him. 

Ovid was a poet utterly in love with poetry; not perhaps 
with the soul of poetry—to be in love with souls is a feeble 
and somewhat morbid condition—but with the real face 
and body and voice and clothes and accessories of poetry. 
He loved the technique of his verse; but of that later. He 
loved most the whole world of mimésis that he made. We 
hear that he was apprenticed to the law, but wrote verses 
instead of speeches. He married wives, and they ran away 
or died, and he married others. He had children and adored 
them, and he taught them to write verses in his own style. 
He was always in love, and never with anyone in par- 
ticular. He strikes one as having been rather innocently 
rakish and entirely useless in this dull world which he had 
not made and was not responsible for, while he moved tri- 
umphant and effective through his own inexhaustible world 
of legend. We know that he fell somehow under the dis- 
pleasure of the government, and by a peculiar piece of cru- 
elty was sent, with all his helpless sweetness and sensitive- 
ness, and none of the gifts of a backwoodsman, to live in 
exile in that dreadful region 

Where slow Maeotis crawls, and scarcely flows 

The frozen Tanais through a waste of snows: 
where, like an anodyne for a gnawing pain, he tried to for- 
get himself in verses and yet more verses until he died. 
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What a world it is that he has created in the “ Metamor- 
phoses”! It draws its denizens from all the boundless 
resources of Greek mythology, a world of live forests and 
mountains and rivers, in which every plant and flower has a 
story, and nearly always a love story; where the Moon is, 
indeed, not a moon but an orbéd maiden, and the Sunrise 
weeps because she is young and her beloved is old; and the 
Stars are human souls; and the Sun sees human virgins in 
the depths of forests and almost swoons at their beauty, and 
pursues them; and other virgins, who feel in much the same 
way about him, commit great sins out of jealousy and then, 
flinging themselves on the ground in grief, fix their eyes on 
him and weep and weep until they waste away and turn into 
flowers; and all the youths and maidens are indescribably 
beautiful and adventurous and passionate—though cer- 
tainly not well brought up, and somewhat deficient in the 
first elements of self-control; and they all fall in love with 
one another, or, failing that, with fountains or trees or stars, 
and are met by enormous obstacles, and commit crimes and 
cause tragedies, but always in the end forgive each other or 
else die; a world of wonderful children, where nobody is 
really cross or wicked except the grown-ups. Juno, for 
instance, and people’s parents, and of course a certain num- 
ber of Furies and Witches. I think among all the poets who 
take rank merely as story-tellers and creators of mimic 
worlds, Ovid still stands supreme. His criticism of life is of 
the slightest. It is the criticism passed by a child, playing 
alone, and peopling the summer twilight with delightful 
shapes, upon the stupid nurse who drags it off to bed. And 
that, too, is a criticism that merits attention. 

We have spoken of one side of poetry; the side particu- 
larly meant by Aristotle when he says that poets are only 
makers “by imitation”; makers, that is, of imitation per- 
sons and imitation worlds, which may or may not involve 
criticism upon our existing life. He dissented, we remember, 
from the view of those who thought that a poet was prin- 
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cipally a maker because he made verses. But, after all, 
there is obviously something in their view, and in a later part 
of the “‘ Poetics” Aristotle pays a good deal of attention to 
them. There is something which a poet really makes as 
much as a weaver makes his cloth. He makes the actual 
texture of his verses. He makes his own poems. 

Here again we find our vision full of blind spots. Some 
people would say our ears are deaf to particular qualities 
of sound. Of course, we can all see that poetical style 
develops and decays in various countries. In England the 
eighteenth-century poets learnt to write much smoother 
heroic couplets than Shakespeare or Ben Jonson could write, 
while they lost much of the art of writing blank verse. 
Dryden in the “Song for St. Cecilia’s‘Day” achieved effects 
which were thought remarkable at the time, but would have 
argued mere childishness in any writer later than 1820. 
We have seen many changes in technique in our own day. 
That is all obvious. 

But the point that I wish now to illustrate is the extra- 
ordinary diversity of style and of aim which results naturally 
from the use of different languages. Words are the bricks 
or stones with which you build. And Latin words, Greek 
words, French words, English words, have to be used in 
different ways, and each language has its own special effects. 
The English can do trisyllabic and even quadrisyllabic 
metres, it seems to me, incomparably better than other 
modern nations. A poem like Swinburne’s “Dolores” is 
probably impossible in any European language but its own; 
still more so the extraordinary beauty and exactitude of 
“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept.” I think 
the cause of this great advantage is twofold: first, we have a 
very marked and clear system of stress accents, and secondly 
our culture has been largely in the hands of people who 
knew, and even wrote, Latin and Greek verse. French has 
no system of stress accents except the slightly iambic 
rhythm which pervades every sentence, whatever the words 
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may be. Consequently French is almost incapable of any 
purely metrical beauty. German has a stress accent like 
ours, but, if my ear is to be trusted, it has scarcely attempted 
the finest lyrical effects of English verse. On the other 
hand, we cannot approach the effects produced in French 
verse by their wonderful diphthongs and nasals and long 
syllables. Our wretched indeterminate vowel, our tendency 
to pronounce clearly only one syllable in every polysyllabic 
word, or word-group, cuts us off from such effects as: 


Comme c’est triste voir s’enfuir les hirondelles. .. . 


or: 


Puisque j’ai vu tomber dans |’onde de ma vie 
Une feuille de rose arrachée de tes jours. . . . 


A language which talks of “Jezebel” as “Jezzuble” cannot 
produce the same effects as one which says “Jé-za-bel,”’ with 
each syllable distinct— 


Et venger Athalie, Achab et Jézabel. 


But the point which I wish specially to illustrate is, I 
think, another of our blind spots; the special style produced 
in Latin poetry—it is much less marked in Greek—by the 
necessities of the language and the metre. I assume that 
all, or nearly all, intelligent young men and women despise 
Latin poetry and think of its characteristics as somewhat 
odious and markedly unpoetical. And I would begin by 
recalling that all through the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, down to the later part of the eighteenth century, 
Latin poetry was the central type and model of all poetry. 
When you spoke of poetry you meant first and foremost the 
Latin poets. It gives us a shock when Marlowe (whom we 
respect) in the most tragic moment of Dr. Faustus makes his 
hero quote Ovid (whom we despise), and we hardly notice 
the passionate beauty of the line he quotes: 


O lente lente currite, noctis equi! 
But Marlowe was only doing the natural thing. Ovid’s 
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poetry was to him what it was to his predecessors and con- 
temporaries and followers. It is we who are odd. 

Let me, if I can, try to describe the beauty which our 
ancestors found in the conventional Latin style. It is a 
beauty entirely dependent on the inflectional character of 
the language; we speakers of an uninflected language are 
shut off from it. We express the relations of our words to 
one another not by inflections but by their order in the sen- 
tence. Consequently we are tied up to one everlasting 
cast-iron order of words, and all those innumerable delicate 
beauties which Latin and Greek find in the order of their 
words in the sentence are debarred to us. The difference 
is heightened by the respective treatment of metre in ancient 
and modern tongues. Their metres were very marked. 
They were a delight in themselves, and had rules which a 
poet never broke; our metres are inconspicuous: as a rule 
they are only types, to which we approximate with as much 
or as little exactitude as we find convenient. Our poetry 
is apt to slip out like a stream of wet mud or concrete; theirs 
was built and fitted, chip by chip, block by block, of hard 
marble. 

Take a mere average Ovidian couplet: the first two lines 
of one of the “‘ Heroides,” imaginary letters written by legen- 
dary damsels to absent lovers. This is Phyllis, a princess of 
the wild Thracian mountains, writing to Demophodn of 
Athens: 


Hospita, Demophoon, tua te Rhodopeia Phyllis, 
Ultra promissum tempus abesse queror. 


“I, Phyllis of Rhodope, O Demophotn, your late hostess, 
complain that you are absent beyond the time promised.” 
That, I flatter myself, is a blameless translation. Not a 
single iota of poetry or of character either is left in it. 

Now let us try to see what we have left out, and to con- 
ceive the effect of the order of the words in Latin. “Hos- 
pita” first; it is the femine of “stranger,” “strange woman.” 
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Demophoén opens the letter, and the first word is “The 
strange woman.” What strange woman will it be? The 
next word is merely the vocative, ““O Demophodén’’; then 
“tua te,” “thine to thee,” or strictly “thine thee,” the 
“thee” being object to the verb. Why cannot we say 
“thine to thee’? Are not the words sudden and poignant? 
Then follows the name, “‘Rhodopeia Phyllis’; Phyllis, “she 
of the Phylla or waving leaves”; Rhodopeia, from the moun- 
tains of Rhodopé; all the magic of old Greek romance and 
much of the music comes with those two words. The moun- 
tains and the forest leaves, and she who is his own. How 
does the sentence go on? “Ultra prémissiim tempus”: 
long syllable after long syllable, quite naturally, and not 
with any strain, adding to the words “beyond the promised 
time” a slow ache and a sense of long waiting. Then 
simply “‘abesse queror”’: “you are absent, and I complain.” 


Hospita, Demophoon, tua te Rhodopeia Phyllis, 
Ultra promissum tempus abesse queror. 


That is poésis. That is the way to build your line if you 
work in an inflected language. 

It seems then as if this theory, not explicitly Aristotle’s, 
but implicit in his language and based upon it, will prac- 
tically work as a description of the function of poetry, and 
of the other arts which Aristotle groups with poetry. It is 
poésis, a making, but in one large respect the poésis is mimé- 
sis, so that poetry is poésis plus mimésis, a making or manu- 
facture based upon an imitation. And it can be judged in 
two ways: either by the skill shown in the making, the beauty 
of texture, the quality and shape of the stones chosen, and 
the way in which they are laid together in the architecture; 
or else by the sort of things which the poet has selected out 
of the infinite and all-colored world in order to make his 
imitation. Of course, the two proceed quickly to run 
together in practice. The subject of any poem is very hard 
to separate from its style; for every change of a word or 
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phrase, which is a change in style, alters in some degree 
the whole mimésis, which is the subject; and suggestions 
that you can express a noble thought in ignoble language, 
or vice versa, are open to the same difficulties as the idea that 
you can express a clear thought in muddled language, or a 
confused thought in lucid language. I do not wish to raise 
these speculative questions. But I do venture to suggest 
that the conception of art as mimésis, though rejected by 
almost all recent critics, has a justification, and may even 
show a real profundity of insight. Mimésis is, I suspect, 
not only an essential element in all art, but also our greatest 
weapon for explaining and for understanding the world. 

For these purposes the choice lies between mimésis and 
definition; on the one hand, the instinctive comprehensive 
method of art, the attempt to understand a thing by making 
it, to learn a thing by doing it, and, on the other, the more 
exact but much narrower method of intellectual analysis, 
definition, and proposition. Each has its proper sphere. 
Mimésis is not much use in mathematics or scientific dis- 
covery, except in the form of diagrams. But if a mere 
grammaticus may learn by looking on at the august battles 
of philosophers, I observe that some of these are now saying 
that the greatest advance made during the last century has 
been the discovery that there are degrees in truth. Others 
of course maintain that any given proposition is either true 
or false, and that there are no degrees possible. It is not a 
bit “more true” to say that 7 x 7 = 48 than to say that they 
equal a million. Now, I speak under correction, but it does 
seem to me that the belief in degrees of truth implies a belief 
in mimésis rather than definition or argument as the best 
method for expressing, and doubtless also for reaching, 
truth. The mimésis is never exact; it is always more or less 
adequate, more or less complete. It is essentially a thing of 
degrees. And its advantage over the intellectual method of 
definition or proposition is merely that it is much more fruit- 


ful and solid and adequate and easily transmitted. Its 
32 
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disadvantage is that it is more elusive, deceptive, and inca- 
pable of verification. But I think it is true of all art and all 
human conduct, though not true of purely scientific facts, 
that the best way to understand them is in some sense or 
other to go and do likewise. Obviously not in a concrete 
sense, but in your imagination. 

My friend and colleague, Dr. Geoffrey Smith, killed on the 
Somme, held a view about human progress which I wish he 
had lived to express with the exactitude and great knowledge 
which belonged to him. It was, as I understood him, that 
in the biological or physiological sense Man had not made 
any advance worth speaking of since the earliest times known 
to us; but that our ancestors, from their arboreal days on- 
wards, stood out from all other animals by their extraordi- 
nary power of mimésis. When they met with a sort of con- 
duct which they liked, they had the power of imitating it, 
and of course also the power of selecting for imitation the 
particular elements in it that appealed to them most. Some- 
times they imitated badly, and chose the wrong things; some- 
times they seem, like our poor relations in the zoélogical gar- 
dens to-day, to have imitated without any coherent plan or 
choice at all. But on the whole there has been a coherence in 
the main stream of human mimésis; we have imitated the 
things we admired, and our admirations have developed fur- 
ther onmore or less similar lines. We have formed ideals, and 
our ideals have guided us. It is this power of idealism, this 
curious power of seeing what we like or admire and then try- 
ing to imitate it; seeing things that were beautiful and try- 
ing to make others like them; seeing things that roused 
interest or curiosity and trying by mimetic imagination to 
get inside them and understand them; that has been the 
great guiding force in the upward movement of humanity. 

The direction we take depends on the things we choose 
to imitate; and the choice depends on the sort of persons we 
really are; and what we are depends again on what we choose 
to imitate. By mimésis we make both ourselves and the 
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world. The whole art of behavior, or conduct itself, is a 
poésis which is also a mimésis. For every act we perform 
is a new thing made, a new creation which has never been 
seen on earth before; and yet each one is an imitation of 
some model and an effort after some aim. And thus we 
proceed, so far as our life is voluntary and not mechanical, 
towards an end which can never be attained and is always 
changing as we change, but which is in its essence the thing 
which at each successive moment we most want to be. We 
cannot define it more. “Infinite beauty in art, infinite 
understanding in knowledge, infinite righteousness in con- 
duct”’—such words ring false because they are premature 
or obsolete attempts to define, and even to direct, wants that 
are often still subconscious, still unformed, still secret, and 
which are bearing us in directions and towards ends of as- 
piration which will doubtless be susceptible of analysis and 
classification when we and they are things of the past, but 
which for the present are all to a large extent experiment, 
exploration, and even mystery. But we can be sure with 
Plato that the two things that determine the way of life for 
each of us are, as he puts it, “The road of our longing and the 
quality of our soul.” That is, our mimésis and poésis, our 
choice of subject and our execution. 














FRENCH WOMEN AFTER THE WAR 
By MARcELLE TINAYRE 


AST year I was asked to speak before an audience of 
both men and women on a very delicate subject. To 
define the French woman the day after the war was to run 
the risk of assuming that a new state of mind and new 
customs, which must inevitably change, were permanent, 
or at least stable. The men hoped, perhaps somewhat 
maliciously, that I would criticise my contemporaries; the 
women expected from me an apology rather than a sermon. 
I chose to be frankly serious, to explain the ideas and feel- 
ings which I share undoubtedly with the great majority of 
French women; for although I do not wish to hide any of 
our imperfections, I believe there are extenuating circum- 
stances in our case, and that men themselves are responsible 
in part for the trouble we are experiencing. My hearers 
appeared well satisfied with a frankness free from bitterness, 
and I thought that I had contributed in a small way to clear 
away certain misunderstandings. Why should I not use 
the same liberty with American readers? I do not wish 
either to write propaganda or to flatter French women; I 
believe the simple truth should be enough to gain for us the 
sympathies we have merited through five years of material 
and moral suffering borne very courageously and very beau- 
tifully—I insist upon that adverb. 

“French women are not very lively this year,” said a 
foreign friend to me. ‘Not lively!’ exclaimed a neighbor. 
‘What about the fox trot and the tango?”’ To speak plainly, 
since the armistice there have been many women who both 
from the moral and physical point of view rushed about as if 
distracted. Beneath the colored lights and the luxurious, 
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funereal decorations of dance halls, a few hundred women, 
always the same ones, dance the tango and the fox trot in 
Paris, as in London or New York, or Berlin. They dance 
in the cafés of the suburbs; they dance—and I have heard 
the echo—at wine shops which formerly offered their coun- 
try clients who wished to dance a bourrée, an accordion for 
orchestra. From one end of the social ladder to the other, 
women who aspire to mount its symbolic rounds lift their 
feet, ugly or pretty, in their slippers of silk or the softest 
kid. They have never worn so much jewelry as they have 
since gold disappeared; they have never carried so many 
furs as they have since the extinction of the otter, the fox, 
and the sable. Never have there been so many men mak- 
ing gowns, shoes, perfumes for them, or dressing their hair, 
or simply amusing them. Do not think that the women of 
fashion or the demi-mondaines, the idle, the rich, the prof- 
iteers, are the only ones to lead this parasitical existence. 
The women of the lower classes, as they have the means 
and the opportunity, aspire to this life which seems to them, 
if not happiness, to be at least a revenge on society. We 
have never before seen so many befeathered cooks, so many 
shop-girls rouged and waved; so many working women hurry- 
ing from the factory to the hairdressers’ and the pastry shop. 
The women of the older generation and those sedate men who 
are always scandalized and who choke with indignation at 
the sight of manners unknown to their youth, shake their 
heads with a sigh, telling us that “it was much better in 
the good old days.” They forget that forty years ago their 
grandfathers and grandmothers uttered the same lamenta- 
tions. 

However, if the world formerly was not in reality more 
virtuous and wise than it is to-day, is it not true that it was 
more peaceful, more sincerely happy? Our parents have 
told us how rapidly France overcame her troubles and healed 
her wounds after the war of 1870. What she did in defeat, 
apparently she can scarcely accomplish in victory. Her 
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glorious convalescence is a difficult one; her flesh is still 
bruised; her soul still tense from its heroic effort has not 
yet recovered its equilibrium for another effort less sublime 
but no less necessary. The social unrest is so widespread 
and so deep, the future so uncertain, that the strongest men 
are at times moved by doubt and by sadness. What can 
be said, then, of beings who have as an excuse their weak- 
ness? As you pass her, stop that dancer in the cloth of gold 
gown who turns in the enchanted circle of the dance as though 
she wished to flee from herself. Look in her eyes, hear her 
laughter, and you will find in her, among many petty and 
vain thoughts, a strange fear, a feeling of unrest and melan- 
choly, and an almost morbid desire to forget yesterday and 
to-morrow, to forget herself. 

But this dancer is not the modern woman; she is only one 
aspect of the modern woman. Think of the women who 
do not dance; the women who still wear their deep mourn- 
ing; the women unconsoled; the women reduced to ruin 
or poverty; the women who have become heads of families, 
and those who never will have families; the working women, 
the intellectual women, and even the factory women of 
intelligence. You will find in them all the same deep 
melancholy and unrest, which they bear without letting it 
affect their resignation or their courage. They have virtues 
unknown to the dancer in the cloth of gold gown. In their 
souls there is a proud dignity and force of will, but I find 
there almost no joy. All women, the day after the war, 
are more or less in a state of transition; they are not com- 
pletely adapted to a form of life which both amazes them 
and wounds them. 

Only the very young girls, those who were not even in 
their teens when the war began, can find a certain unal- 
loyed sweetness in their lives; as they have no standards of 
comparison, they enter life and accept it as it is, while their 
elder sisters and mothers, still young, remember another 
world that has vanished forever. These women, of from 
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twenty-five to forty-five years of age, these two generations 
who knew under different forms the pleasure of life in the 
first years of the twentieth century, have not lagged behind. 
Almost all have felt the influence, slight or dominating, of 
the great intellectual and social evolution of women called, 
improperly enough, “feminism.” In these two generations 
there are many cultivated women of strong and fine intelli- 
gence, of sharp critical faculties, of courageous and bold 
spirit, who wish to be something more than housewives or 
social butterflies. There are many women who saw in 
marriage something more than an association of interests 
and in work something better than a painful necessity or a 
step down in the social scale. The great mass of French 
women, who were still attached to a certain traditional 
ideal, had formed another one, though it remained somewhat 
vague and confused, and were trying to unite reason and 
sentiment, old duties and new lives, family virtues and the 
need for individual development. This was not always 
easy. Certain women could not free themselves from con- 
ventions without breaking the bands which they should 
have lightened or merely loosened. There were, and there 
always will be, women who revolted and who sacrificed 
themselves; nevertheless there was a progress which many 
thought was taking place far too rapidly. The boldest and 
most unconventional of the women of 1900 to 1914 lived in 
a framework of traditions and habits which sustained them, 
even if at times it hampered them. They knew the good 
and ill which they might expect from life; they had adapted 
themselves to it. 

Suddenly the social framework of centuries is shattered. 
In a few years, even in a few months, the evolution hurries 
on, and women are forced to an unseen and brutal struggle 
which threatens to destroy the springs of their being and 
which gives them the cruel sensation of being driven onward 
in the race. Young French girls of the middle class had 
not been brought up solely for marriage as had their grand- 
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mothers; still it was for marriage, first of all. Almost all 
of them had genuine opportunities to lead their woman’s 
life under normal conditions in a natural way and in ac- 
cordance with the social scheme as they knew it. Those 
women who chose celibacy or resigned themselves to it 
realized what work and what cares, what kind of independ- 
ence and what compensations, were open to them. In 
five years everything changed; but the heart and the spirit 
of these women did not change as rapidly as the world about 
them, and our contemporaries have difficulty in recognizing 
themselves in a world still in the process of formation. 

This great unrest and this melancholy, found among all 
women, come from the very same causes that disturb whole 
nations and stir up alarming changes in society. These 
causes may be summed up in a single word: a lack of equilib- 
rium—a lack of equilibrium between the number of women 
and of men, between the obligation of woman to replace man 
as best she may and her obligation to live in many cases as 
if man had never existed. That independence, formerly so 
desirable and desired by young women who rebelled at the 
yoke of prejudice and convention, was their own free choice. 
It did not exclude the idea of love and marriage; it tended 
merely to bring a little more justice and mutual respect into 
the marriage relation. _ To-day the independence of woman, 
without love and without a husband, is too often imposed 
by fate on natures gentle, peaceful, timorous, who dreamed 
of leaning on a strong and vigorous character and who are 
stifling in a life without tenderness as in a poisoned air, who 
march towards the future as children frightened by the dark, 
and who hate their liberty which they call by another name: 
loneliness. There are very many anxious women who hide 
their anxiety through pride or modesty. They envy widows 
who have at least a memory, and young mothers, sorrowing 
yet brave, who shield beneath their crépe a brood of children. 
More than their sorrow for the loss of love is their poignant 
sorrow for the loss of motherhood. Purest flowers of our 
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race, faded before blooming, with what a look do these wise 
virgins follow those completely happy women who pass 
them on the arms of their husbands returned from the war, 
or those other women, too easily consoled, who ‘have found 
their mourning too embarrassing and the thought of the 
past too heavy to bear. 

During the war the contrast was less striking; all women 
were then the guardians of deserted homes, of houses in 
which they were left with only old men, the sick, the children. 
Husband and wife were separated, and if some light-hearted 
women practised a sort of gallant and sentimental cosmo- 
politanism, the immense majority of French women, wives 
and daughters, lived on in the same old way, were occupied 
with the same tasks, and shaped for themselves an existence 
in which man had no place but as a memory. It must be 
admitted that this existence, even when filled by works of 
devotion, became at length dangerously abnormal. Even 
in the most honorable circumstances, where both husband 
and wife performed their duty, where both desired to be 
faithful to their marriage vows, to cherish from afar the 
trembling flame of tenderness—even in these conditions, 
the least harmful for the most fortunate marriages—five 
years of separation ruined or compromised much happiness. 

Young girls in the hospitals, in offices, on charitable com- 
mittees lived as free as the women; but young wives lived 
alone as though they were unmarried girls. Both, of neces- 
sity, freed themselves from the idea that the natural form 
of happiness, promised them from childhood, was to be 
found in the close intimacy of two united hearts. Their 
independence, gained or discovered, was not without some 
pleasures. An evolution took place in the feelings and ideas 
of young wives, an evolution which their life’s partner could 
neither direct nor understand. The much desired leaves 
from the front brought with them painful experiences, and 
some deceptions, for if the wife had undergone an evolution, 
the husband, too, in changing his habits had changed his 
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character. One may be a hero and yet be unbearable between 
four walls, in a little, modern apartment to which a man 
brings the rough manners which men assume who live with 
men, to say nothing of the soldier’s habit of commanding 
and of being obeyed instantly. Many husbands complained 
that they were poorly received or insufficiently appreciated 
by wives who were above reproach, and I do not speak of 
other wives. And yet these men had been awaited tenderly, 
faithfully, impatiently; but after long months of separation, 
when husband and wife compared what they had now become 
with what they had been formerly, in a more normal life, 
they could not immediately recognize themselves. Absence 
is the greatest of ills. Yet it may be said, too, that absence 
is like a wind which fans a conflagration but which extin- 
guishes a candle. Great loves, ardent and profound, in this 
agonizing test of separation became even greater and deeper. 
But how many candles were blown out, throughout the 
world, candles which must now be lighted again! 

Let us assume that all these candles are burning once 
more and, because of their great number, they make a very 
brilliant illumination. Let us take an average household 
of a young husband and wife, the day after the war. As- 
sume that they are in perfect accord and that past ills are 
for them no more than a memory; that habit, the cement of 
marriage, has fortified affections which have been renewed 
and strengthened. The man has set to work again, for in 
the middle class no one can afford to strike. This married 
couple, completely united and full of courage, is quite ready 
to fulfil its social and family obligations. Yet how many diffi- 
culties must the wife overcome—a wife who is housekeeper, 
secretary of the interior, minister of food supplies, and often 
minister of finance in her little domain. Men who speak in 
the name of the country, great authorities in politics or 
ethics, exhort French women to practise the home virtues 
and to people again a France impoverished in men. Well, 
how can you bring up children when you cannot find a suit- 
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able house except at an exorbitant price; when you cannot 
find servants, even mediocre ones; when you cannot find 
nurses; when there is no milk, and the demands of the laun- 
dress grow greater each week? Austere moralists, who soar 
above realities, will say to women, “Do your own work.” 

Yet in face of the necessity of being cooks, washwomen, 
dressmakers, laundresses, nurses, teachers, and at the same 
time maintaining social relations, and appearing well-dressed 
and attractive to please a husband who himself has only one 
work to do—before this crushing load young wives are 
frightened and discouraged. For myself, I do not under- 
value manual labor, and those duties of every-day life which, 
as the poet has said, are annoying and easy. I believe that 
there is merit in fulfilling these home duties and I believe, 
moreover, that they can be fulfilled only by a logical division 
of labor. It is asking a great deal of one person to be at the 
same time completely Martha and Mary. There is a risk 
of falling into disorder if the material is sacrificed for the 
spiritual; and if you sacrifice the intelligence and feeling, 
if you give up reading and thinking, and all relaxation of 
mind in needed leisure, you become, immolated on the black 
altar of the kitchen stove, a servant-wife, whose destiny too 
often is to be respected and deceived. 

Our young women of to-day after five years of independ- 
ence have gained a more energetic personality; they have 
no objection to a laborious, serious life, but they have not 
the heroism to accept at once every burden. They be- 
lieve that the domestic virtues are easier to practise when 
you have servants. Their husbands, troubled to see their 
Wives wearing themselves out in unpleasant tasks, end by 
taking them to a restaurant and looking up temporary 
quarters in a hotel. These are not the conditions in which 
you can bring up a large family. I must offer an excuse for 
insisting upon this irritating and somewhat vulgar question, 
which recurs unceasingly in women’s conversation; but it is 
a part of my subject. It has a considerable importance, 
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and on its solution depends the well-being and good nature 
of nearly all women. 

I believe that a solution is possible only by a total change 
in our French family life. The evil will go on increasing. 
Domestic service will disappear; we shall not regret this if 
we women are freed from the heavy and useless responsi- 
bilities in which it involved us. I imagine that in the houses 
of the future there will be common kitchens, laundries, and 
even kindergartens for the tenants. Employees will come 
daily to clean each apartment with special apparatus and to 
take the orders for the meals. Everyone will open his own 
door and that will be considered the very latest elegance; 
and we shall all be saved from an abominable scourge— 
those tyrants in the blue or the white aprons. 

When in a new domestic organization the employment of 
mechanical and electrical apparatus has simplified the duties 
of housekeeping, women will have leisure to give to their 
children, to their husbands, and to themselves. I do not 
in the least believe that the family and the home will disap- 
pear; but I do believe in a new conception of family life. 
Will it be better than our own? I do not know. I am 
tempted to reply “Yes,” for beneath all I am an optimist 
despite everything. It will be better because it must be 
better, because imperious necessity demands it, and because, 
to be realized, it must win the collaboration of the hygienist, 
of the scholar, of governments, and even of moralists. Yes, 
moralists who are a bit disposed to groan and regret the 
past, must give confidence and courage to young wives; 
they must not dishearten by gloomy prophecies those who 
have been destined to live in our present age—a very inter- 
esting age, I admit, and very heroic, yet an intensely un- 
pleasant one. Things must change; instead of sighing over 
their inevitable change, let us help the transition with pru- 
dence and with tact. 

We French women are, in our hearts, too conservative to 
fail to be a counter-weight in this new society in formation, 
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and a brake against exaggerated and bold innovations. We 
are attached by a tender devotion and a childish, charming 
superstition to the trifles which Tecall our childhood, our 
youth, our joys, our loves, our sorrows. We are the ones 
who bring fresh flowers into the house and who lay them 
upon the graves. We shall be able to change certain forms 
of our life; we are too near nature to change our instincts 
and our soul. Sad moralists, timorous women of the old 
school, staid men, who shake your heads and think that all 
is lost if you see a little too much of a silk stocking, have 
confidence in woman; do not discourage her from living. 
Woman must believe in happiness even though she be un- 
happy. When she gives birth to a child she cannot imagine 
that it is destined some day to die. There is in her wish 
for motherhood, in her acceptance of it, an act of uncon- 
scious optimism, an affirmation of her hope and faith in life 
which reveals the depths of a woman’s nature. Whether a 
woman be an intellectual or a thorough sentimentalist, 
whether she be a part of the social life or even of the political 
life, she will always remain under the powerful influence of 
her physical nature, and fortunately so. 

Eve should have despaired when she was driven from the 
Garden of Delight. She had lost all her illusions about the 
character of her husband, who in the presence of the Eternal 
had made a very poor figure. It was hard to bear children 
in suffering, but her maternal instinct performed that miracle 
of lightening God’s curse and of creating a joy in the very 
presence of sorrow. Sheltered in a cave Eve nursed her new- 
born sons; she wove pliant twigs as she had seen the birds 
do; and she tried to sing in tones which vaguely imitated the 
voices of the forest and which gave to her a strange and sad 
pleasure. It was then that she saw Paradise again, and 
thus the first poem was the work of woman—and the first 
cradle. 

Even to-day, women, the true women, continue to make 
poems and cradles. I do not mean that all write verses and 
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publish them; but they all keep that power to beautify 
reality with a dream—and sorrow with love. They do not 
lose hope even when the sages do; they can make for them- 
selves small joys which man disdains; they can be content 
even when they cannot be happy; and old, poor, forgotten, 
they find toys and tenderness in a book, in a pot of flowers, 
or a bird. 

The poem of woman is the white veil of the nurse, the 
smile that bends over suffering, the song at the cradle; it is 
sublime devotion and graceful coquetry; the desire to please 
and to be loved. It is the inner song of a soul that longs for 
Paradise. To long for Paradise is to believe in it. Woman 
does better than believe in Paradise: she is ever awaiting it. 

I hope, then, that men may understand the optimism in 
women; an optimism which exists beneath the anxiety and 
worries of the present. I hope that they will give their 
companion the opportunity to adapt herself to the new era 
upon which we are entering, an era in which reason will be 
in harmony with instinct and action with dreams. 











OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
By, Epwin M. Borcuarp 


RESIDENT Harding’s administration has inherited 

a legacy in foreign problems for which there is no 
precedent in our history. Our policy with respect to 
Europe as a whole, and especially to Germany and Russia, 
and our relations with Japan and Mexico will demand ab- 
sorbing attention; and our attitude towards the League of 
Nations will require definition. The difficulties involved are 
enhanced by the baffling confusion in which the Wilson 
administration has left nearly all our foreign relations. 
Success in liquidating the uncertainty which pervades our 
own affairs and those of the rest of the world, will depend 
not only upon superior ability and steadfast adherence to 
principle, but upon a better understanding of the underly- 
ing forees and phenomena which shape international rela- 
tions. These forces, though complex, can be analyzed more 
clearly in this industrial age than in the past, and it is the 
duty of scientific men to eliminate so far as possible the 
emotional and other sources of error. Towards this end, 
the present article endeavors to make a slight contribution. 
The great war came as a surprise to the world because 
there was little appreciation of the forces that actually make 
for international conflict and too great reliance upon judicial 
and other rational processes as a method of settling diffi- 
culties. These misapprehensions are still prevalent and 
involve fresh dangers. Artificial devices for removing the 
bane of war from human intercourse have failed to take into 
account the practical factors motivating national policy; and 
the latest invention—the League of Nations—furnishes no 
exception to the rule. In a world in which security (or self- 
preservation) and prosperity are the keynotes and inspira- 
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tion of national existence and government, and the physical 
power to enforce the resulting policies is left without organ- 
ized limitation or control, the judicial process will be found 
extremely tenuous as a solution for conflicts of interest. 
Indeed, it is only the small affairs of life that seem to be 
settled by reason or logic. In the international sphere, the 
almost complete rejection of legal processes is due largely 
to the fact that those issues between nations which now 
most frequently lead to war are not legal in character, but 
economic, racial, or political, and therefore not justiciable. 
The system contemplates and legalizes war. The proposal, 
therefore, to end or even minimize war by the League of 
Nations encounters not only the same errors in premise on 
which similar leagues in the past have been shattered, but 
by apparently ignoring the effective causes of modern war 
and failing to mitigate them, actually makes no practical 
contribution towards the promotion of peace. 

A recent phenomenon of the internal development of 
industrial nations has been the legislative effort to prevent 
particular individuals or groups in the community from ob- 
taining unfair advantage over others, under a standard of 
fairness dictated by the mores of the time, and thus to pre- 
serve an approximate equality of opportunity and equili- 
brium in economic activity. This aim is evidenced in this 
country, for example, by such statutes as the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Anti-Trust Law, and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, designed to prevent unfair competition. 
However short of perfection the system may still be, it has 
been amply demonstrated that when competition no longer 
adequately protects the interests of the public, governmental 
regulation and even governmental ownership emerge as a 
check upon unfair advantage. The police power under our 
Constitution has served to impose ever greater burdens upon 
private property and individual freedom of action in the in- 
terests of the public welfare. Thus the politico-legal system 
in this country has so far proved capable of adjusting itself 
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to the expanding needs of a developing community, with its 
ever growing demands. The internal struggle now proceed- 
ing in many countries is a reflection of this effort to adjust a 
political system to the increasingly insistent demands of 
important groups in the community; and in so far as that 
struggle ceases to be peaceful, it indicates the maladjustment 
of the political and legal machinery to the social or economic 
needs of the times. 

In the international domain, however, the struggle among 
the larger powers for economic advantage, convincingly jus- 
tified by the supreme motives of national security and pros- 
perity, goes on unceasing and unabated. With the applica- 
tion of machinery to agriculture, mining, and manufacture, 
came mass production and the necessity for overseas mar- 
kets. These brought in their train protection policies for 
home markets; the quest for assured supplies of raw mate- 
rials; governmental aid in varying degree in opening foreign 
markets and, as an accompaniment of the latter, the invest- 
ment of the surplus income in foreign, often backward, 
countries. Not all industrial countries employed identical 
methods in the development of these policies, which easily 
led to imperialistic enterprises of many kinds; nor was the 
intimacy of the association between government and business 
identical in the different types of policy. For example, the 
British government encouraged laissez-faire for the trader 
more than did Germany. 

But just as laissez-faire has been forced into constantly 
smaller compass in domestic economy, so in international 
commerce the same tendency is apparent. The extension 
of foreign trade is being made a primary charge on govern- 
mental energy in all industrial countries. The German cartel 
system, export associations, and syndicates working in co- 
operation with governmental agencies are exemplified in 
England by such recent organizations as the British Manu- 
facturers Corporation, the British Trade Corporation, the 
reorganized Board of Trade with its Departments of Com- 
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merce and Industry and Commercial Intelligence, and the 
many Trades Committees; and in the United States by the 
War Finance Corporation and the Shipping Board, and by 
commercial and financial corporations organized under the 
Webb Act and the Edge Act, with a noteworthy stimulation 
of the trade-promoting functions of the State and Commerce 
Departments. 

This growing identification of government with business in 
the development of export trade is not a harbinger of peace; 
for each country, in its efforts to achieve success in the 
execution of its policies, will employ so far as it can those 
familiar instruments which in the past have been used with 
apparent success—namely, the monopolization whenever 
possible of the economic resources of backward nations by 
the creation of spheres of influence, mandates, protectorates, 
or colonies; the control of particular markets, trade routes, 
cables, and coaling stations; and preferential and discrimi- 
nating tariffs. These instruments, were they used in domes- 
tic economy on behalf of particular groups, would at once be 
denounced by statute or court as unfair competition; yet in 
the international domain they flourish without restraint 
and inevitably lead to discord and conflict. The industrial 
nations, seeking new outlets and instruments for their eco- 
nomic activity, find their efforts thwarted or hampered by an 
advantage already gained by a rival nation, or find their 
predominance in a particular market challenged by a new 
competitor. There being no legal machinery or any inter- 
national trade commission to adjust these conflicts of inter- 
est, and the issue indeed presenting no question of legal right 
or wrong, each imperialist nation is of necessity impelled to 
safeguard its own success in this continual struggle by di- 
plomacy and the force of arms, justifying its efforts under 
the name of self-preservation and the national welfare. 

In order to present a more intelligible picture of the opera- 
tion of the decisive forces in international relations, it may 
be of interest to give them a more concrete setting, with 
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particular reference to modern problems and to questions 
now before the United States. Remembering that foreign 
policy is dominated by two primary motives—national se- 
curity and prosperity—and that the aim of large industrial 
nations is to insure a constant supply of raw materials and 
foreign markets, attention may be directed to the instru- 
ments by which these ends are effected. 

Among the most important of these instruments in the 
more advanced nations is the export of capital, or foreign 
investment. This phenomenon is coincident with the rise of 
the industrial system, and was first developed by Great 
Britain. That country came out of the Napoleonic wars 
into a new era of industrial expansion and utilized her re- 
sources in coal and machinery in a happy combination with 
an effective navy and the then prevailing colonial system to 
extend British influence throughout the world. The impor- 
tant consequences of her exports in goods and capital for 
British prosperity led to that close association between the 
Foreign Office and the overseas investor which marks the 
growth of modern imperialism. The alliance between fi- 
nance and foreign policy has many ramifications. It was 
about 1850 that France began to accumulate capital for 
foreign investment; and tangible evidence of its influence 
in foreign policy is found in the fact that the alliance between 
France and Russia, so vital a factor in the diplomatic back- 
ground of the war, traces its origin to the first loan of 500,000- 
000 franes by Fiench bankers to Russia in the late eighties. 
Further loans were conditioned upon the use of the money 
in particular directions serving political purposes. Ger- 
many entered the race in the late ’seventies, and her rapid 
strides in combining commercial expansion with political 
influence in the Near East, with their threat to the interests 
of Russia and England, were by no means a minor cause con- 
tributing to the war. 

Japan and the United States have more recently entered 
the lists as foreign investors, an event which cannot be with- 
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out consequence to their foreign relations. Japan has con- 
fined her major interests to China and other portions of the 
Far East, where she at the moment tolerates but, neverthe- 
less, resents the growing intrusion of Western capital and its 
concomitant political and commercial influence. Our own 
record in the growth from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial stage, and thence from the mercantile to the financial 
stage, has not as yet been fraught with immediate political 
threats to foreign powers. 

Our financial sphere of influence has been confined princi- 
pally to the Caribbean, and in the rest of Latin America we 
were until recently still far behind Europe. But the war 
has brought changes. We have come out of it with an im- 
mense trade balance, including loans to foreign govern- 
ments, of about twenty-five billions. The gap will be diffi- 
cult to close. We have already received much gold and 
bought back several billions of our foreign-owned securities. 
We shall doubtless continue to lend money abroad, not only 
to help restore the unbalanced exchanges and stimulate our 
foreign trade, now encouraged as a national policy, but 
because our stake in the stability of Europe is almost as great 
as that of Europe itself. 

A much older instrument in the enhancement of national 
prosperity is the institution of the colony and its more at- 
tenuated and modern forms of political and economic con- 
trol—the protectorate, the mandatory, and the sphere of 
influence. We need not elaborate the more subtle form of 
financial control, in varying degree, of weaker and nominally 
independent states by the stronger powers, such as Britain’s 
relation to Portugal and to some of the new Baltic states, 
France’s relation to Poland and some of the Balkan states, 
and the relation of the United States to the countries in the 
Caribbean. These relations belong in the hierarchy of impe- 
rialist domination, and the looser forms of attachment tend 
to merge into the stronger. The old system of colonial trade 
monopoly having been broken down in the early nineteenth 
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century, largely through the efforts of the United States, 
the modern industrial and financial system opened up new 
methods of acquiring economic control of backward areas 
without erecting a tangible legal barrier of exclusion to 
others. The employment by industrial nations of artificial 
barriers, such as tariffs, to reserve their home markets for 
home production, so far as possible or expedient, has stimu- 
lated this quest and rivalry for assured markets in the less 
industrially developed nations. 

Other factors and considerations, military, industrial, 
financial, combine to sustain this demand for assured fields 
for economic expansion. The British in Africa and the Near 
East, France in northern Africa and the Near East, the 
United States in the Caribbean, roughly illustrate, with many 
shades of difference in policy, this phenomenon of foreign 
relations. Germany’s belated effort to get a place in this 
enterprise upset the political equilibrium, and now Japan, 
finding herself largely excluded from many of the best mar- 
kets, looks of necessity to China and the Far East as a field 
for exploitation, both in trade and population. If there she 
encounters the conflicting claims of other industrial powers, 
the operation of the opposing forces of pressure and resistance 
is likely to lead to unfortunate results for world peace. 

More recently the mandatory system has been devised as 
a method of checking national cupidity by the substitution 
of a trustee relationship. It can hardly succeed, as the Fran- 
co-British oil agreement in the Near East, against which the 
United States has protested, probably demonstrates. While 
disinterestedness was advanced as the keynote of the man- 
datory principle, it will not have escaped attention that fer- 
tile Mesopotamia and Syria have not wanted for manda- 
taries, whereas barren Armenia sought one in vain. The 
following declaration of General Gouraud of France is at 
least enlightening: 

“We are in Syria to guarantee the execution of the French 
mandate, and we shall remain in Cilicia just so long as the 
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fulfilment of the Treaty of Sévres requires it: so we shall 
remain in Syria because if we weren’t there, others would be 
instead. This would mean the eclipse of our prestige and 
influence in the Eastern Mediterranean, in the Levant and 
all the East. Besides—and this should be known in France— 
Syria is a very rich country. . . . To sum it upin a word: 
the affair will pay well.” 

The insurance of these major instruments of national 
prosperity requires a certain equipment of incidental machin- 
ery, partly economic, partly political in character. The 
economic machinery is principally in the domain of com- 
munications and covers a merchant marine, trade routes, 
coaling stations, and cables, the assured control of which in 
the national interest is deemed essential to successful large- 
scale commerce. The war has demonstrated that the trade 
of a nation without this equipment is a matter of sufferance 
only, terminable at will. A study of the cable conference 
recently convened in Washington should be illuminating to 
those who believe that disinterestedness in the relations of 
nations is any more prevalent now than in 1913. Uninter- 
rupted and uncontrolled cable communication is an indispen- 
sable accessory to trade. Our direct cables to Central 
Europe have been cut, and there is no disposition to restore 
them; our communication with China passes through an 
island in the control of Japan. How we became committed 
to permitting this impairment of our interests is now less 
important than the fact that our communications with 
important parts of the world are under the potential super- 
vision of our strongest competitors. No trading nation can 
long tolerate this condition. It was such a situation which 
induced Germany gradually to lay her direct cables, and the 
same position now confronts us. The potential use of con- 
trolled cables for purposes of propaganda is hardly less 
important, and no world power can remain at the mercy 
of information served from interested sources. 

Foreign policy being fashioned to the maintenance of 
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supremacy in this continual struggle, political agencies soon 
become essential to success. We therefore find the estab- 
lishment of armies and navies to insure the protection of 
the sources of raw materials and of the markets won, and to 
reduce the risks of the enterprising trader and investor who 
have thus aided in national aggrandizement. Nor can ag- 
gressive economic policies be long pursued without the 
creation of enemies, who feel their competition weakened, 
threatened, or challenged. Hence the casting about for 
alliances, necessarily dictated by self-interest, with a view to 
the division of risk; for every large trading nation realizes 
that at any moment the economic struggle may break into 
the political field in open hostility. It is, of course, ques- 
tionable whether alliances have not brought to nations more 
disaster than they have prevented, but the existing Euro- 
pean organization makes them inevitable. The United 
States will be well advised to adhere to its fundamental 
principle of freedom from all alliances. If history is any 
guide, they ultimately spell ruin. 

Here, too, secret diplomacy finds its place in the scheme 
of things. The continuous play for position with its con- 
comitant distrust induces the very antithesis of open 
covenants openly arrived at. The importance of secret 
diplomacy in the causes of the world war will doubtless not 
be fully appreciated until access is obtained to the secret 
treaties, agreements, “‘aide-memoires,”’ records of conversa- 
tions, exchanges of notes, and the other still undisclosed 
paraphernalia of European diplomacy. Some indication of 
its significance may be gathered from Earl Loreburn’s “How 
the War Came”; but the picture will remain incomplete 
and partial until the threads and clues furnished by the 
archives are in the hands of the impartial historian. 

Finally, a new agency for the advancement of the national 
interest and a factor of exceptional importance in foreign 
policy has made its appearance in the international sphere. 
This is political propaganda. Its rise is coincident with the 
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advance in the rapidity of communications and the develop- 
ment of the daily newspaper and the “movies.” It has 
become a fine art, and its insidious employment for political 
purposes threatens to debilitate the intelligence. It is not 
necessary now to enlarge upon the astonishing pollution 
during the war of the ordinary sources and channels for the 
transmission of news. For present purposes, it will suffice 
to call attention to the fact that organized propaganda will 
be employed as vigorously in time of nominal peace as in 
war; and its more immediate occasions for employment will 
doubtless be found, for example, in the renewal of efforts 
to obtain adherence by the new administration to the 
amended League of Nations and in the proposal, incident to 
the prospective visit of Lord Chalmers, for the mutual can- 
cellation of inter-Allied war debts. With these particular 
suggestions there may be no disagreement, but the danger 
to which our public—on the whole, not well informed in 
foreign affairs—is continually exposed, is that they will 
commit themselves on suggestions from abroad to policies 
of whose ultimate effect they have little idea. Diplomacy 
has found the department of propaganda as useful an ad- 
junct as the army and navy. The only defense against this 
new subversive agency is the cultivation of an intelligent 
opinion by a critical press and public. The task will not be 
easy. 

With this background of the forces and factors operating 
in the sphere of international relations, a better appreciation 
may be obtained of the position of the United States with 
respect to the various problems now awaiting solution. 

During the war we experienced an economic metamorpho- 
sis; our foreign trade trebled, and we acquired markets 
abroad almost without effort, because we alone could supply 
the demand. We consider ourselves entitled to hold these 
markets and are endeavoring to acquire the collateral equip- 
ment by way of merchant marine, sales agencies, credit and 
banking facilities, necessary to carry this expanded com- 
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merce. Our ordinary production is now about twenty per 
cent over domestic consumption, and this excess must find 
outlets abroad. The present depression is not due to over- 
production, but to the fact that the Treaty of Versailles has 
seriously crippled the paying capacity of some of our best 
customers, and to the impairment of the ordinary processes 
of exchange by various forms of artificial barrier which have 
distorted and unbalanced foreign exchange. 

Curiously, we seem to resent the efforts, stimulated by 
more favorable exchange, of the erstwhile suppliers of the 
markets won by us during the war, to recover their position. 
Hence the desire to compensate for our handicap by artificial 
measures of discrimination against our competitors. For 
example, to stimulate the American merchant marine, 
Section 34 of the Jones Act gives a tariff reduction of five 
per cent on goods brought into the country in American 
vessels, and instructs the President to denounce treaties 
conflicting. But foreign nations affected are equally priv- 
ileged to discriminate against American goods and vessels, 
as they are beginning to do. Thus the field of discord con- 
tinually threatens to widen, by the very rules of the game. 
The old principle, cultivated in different degree by mari- 
time nations, that a merchant marine serves primarily 
national purposes, auxiliary to national security and pros- 
perity, is of course responsible for the discriminatory prac- 
tice. One of the first steps of the Harding administration 
ought to be to bring about an agreement to internationalize 
the world’s merchant marine by a change in national laws 
preventing discrimination in tariffs, rates, harbor facilities, 
tonnage dues, and coaling privileges in every part of the 
world. 

The attitude of the United States towards the Treaty of 
Versailles will be expressed by the new administration. 
It is now questionable whether we shall do the world more 
harm by ratifying the Treaty of Versailles or by making a 
separate peace. In view of the economic absurdities embod- 
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ied in this treaty, of which many of the world’s leading 
economists gave early warning, and in view of the steadily 
growing disintegration of the European economic structure, 
it would seem as if we might serve a more useful purpose to 
ourselves and to the world by making a peace which will not 
involve underwriting the objectionable features of the Euro- 
pean treaties of 1919. The last two years have demonstrated 
that the belated efforts to make the Treaty of Versailles 
workable, of which Great Britain is the primary instigator, 
involve inter-Allied political crises which keep Europe in 
continued anxiety and retard any early recovery. One can 
understand and sympathize with the feelings and sentiments 
which dictated the treaties of 1919 and the justice of German 
punishment, while realizing the practical consequences 
which seem inescapable. By keeping our hands free from the 
entanglements of those European pacts and the prospective 
wars to which they will, unless modified, inevitably give 
rise, it would seem that we shall better serve the next gen- 
eration of Americans and aid in restoring a better judgment 
to Europe. The Knox Resolution, declaring a state of peace 
between the United States and the Central Powers, should 
promptly pass. 

Our position towards the League of Nations will require 
definition. The people have given their verdict on the 
League as it stands, so that it becomes a question now of 
an emasculated League or some other organization. The 
theory of disinterested action for the administration of 
world affairs, which underlies the League, has, it is believed, 
been negatived by the results of two years’ activity. The 
League, though promoted by some of the finest characters 
brought forth by the war, is essentially an instrument for 
the enforcement of the will of the Foreign Offices of the larger 
Allies, and cannot, it is believed, achieve its main purpose. 
The Council does not intend to surrender power to the 
Assembly, as is evident from the experience at Geneva with 
respect to disarmament, mandates, and the international 
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court. The Assembly is permitted to discuss minor matters, 
but the theory that the Council is the executive committee 
of the Assembly has been definitely abandoned. Moreover, 
the political aspects of the League are calculated to prevent 
its functioning as an agency for peace. Given the facts of 
international relations, it is idle to expect that the League 
can rise higher than its source. The divergence of interest 
has already tended to create groupings and alliances, which 
are likely to grow. Indeed, military and other agreements 
were projected and signed almost at once. Yet the idea of 
a league for peace has been advanced for centuries as a solu- 
tion for war, and has a foundation in logic. The existing 
system of economic and political rivalry, however, frustrates 
its consummation. A league for peace must ultimately rest 
on a fundamental appreciation of the forces that make for 
war; and the widespread belief that preponderant force can 
preserve peace but illustrates the epigram that “the great 
lesson of history is that it never teaches anything.” 

But no one can doubt that frequent conference for the 
solution of world problems is desirable and necessary. 
Therefore it would be a universal service were President 
Harding to call a series of conferences, which might deal 
with the financial restoration of Europe and with the war 
debts; with economic questions, such as the removal of the 
artificial barriers which have destroyed the economic unity 
of Europe; and with a limitation of armaments. 

The Treaty of Versailles apparently proceeded on the the- 
ory that one part of Europe could be economically crippled, 
while the rest of Europe could be prosperous. This funda- 
mental error, still prevalent, has much to do with the chaotic 
condition of the finances of many European countries. The 
rehabilitation of Europe, if that be still possible, requires 
not only the fixing of the indemnity at a rational sum, so 
that second mortgagees may know and accept as reasonable 
the size of the first mortgage, but also a plan for financing 
the supply of goods, raw materials, and food to countries 
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that cannot now pay. The Ter Meulen scheme, proposed 
by the Economic and Financial Committee of the Council 
of the League of Nations, looks to supplying credit by the 
issue of bonds certified by the League of Nations as being 
supported by tangible assets in Central Europe in the form 
of revenue resources. Other schemes are being evolved in 
England and the United States. Any workable plan will 
require the taking of chances on the economic stability of 
Europe. Although every country is vitally interested in a 
restoration of the economic position, we find on the very sur- 
face the cross-purpose of crippling exports from the Central 
Powers—the only way in which debts can be paid—because 
the goods would compete with Allied goods. The question 
arises whether there can be any recovery, and whether the 
United States ought to underwrite any obligations, while 
the economic war continues. We also are proposing a high 
tariff to keep out the very goods which alone can pay the 
European debts due us. A reduction of imports will but 
react to impair our exports, to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer and ultimately of the manufacturer himself. 

A good case can be made out for the cancellation of inter- 
Allied war debts. To only one country would this constitute 
a sacrifice, and that is the United States. It would help to 
restore a better balance in the economic position, and in 
any event, unless there is a sharp recovery in Europe, the 
chances of payment will gradually diminish. But if we were 
to grant the request, we should exact a consideration likely 
to ameliorate and improve the chaotic condition of Europe 
and impress a policy that would envisage Europe as an eco- 
nomic unit. That would require a radical change in the 
economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, the abandon- 
ment of customs barriers in large sections of Europe and of 
the issue of new paper currency, possibly the establishment 
of bimetallism, the abandonment of the political functions 
of the League of Nations, which serve but to discredit its 
more salutary purposes, the creation of a permanent Eco- 
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nomic Council for the adoption of the Italian plan of allo- 
cation of raw materials, and reduction in armament budgets. 

It has seemed unfair to many that we should be requested 
to relinquish the vast debts due us while the borrowers con- 
tinue to spend enormous sums on armaments. Preparedness 
in the form of armaments is an insurance not of peace, but 
of victory in the war it frequently invites, for the inevitable 
rivalry arouses apprehension, apprehension creates fear, and 
fear, hatred. There is a general realization that another 
great war within a generation threatens not only the exist- 
ence of nations, but the prevailing economic system as well. 
With an intolerably burdensome military budget of our own 
which we should like to reduce, with Germany disarmed 
and an Allied covenant for reduction of armaments embod- 
ied in the Treaty of Versailles, and the incentive of a release 
from Allied indebtedness to us, the time would seem propi- 
tious for effecting an agreement on limitation of armaments. 

That the proposal is not beyond the bounds of practical 
statesmanship is evidenced by the tranquillity of our Cana- 
dian boundary. But countervailing considerations must 
not be neglected. The first Hague Conference was called 
by the Russian Tsar to consider a limitation of armaments; 
yet this subject was practically the only one connected with 
war that the Conference avoided discussing. The facts of 
international life, with its ruthless competition for commer- 
cial aggrandizement and physical security, now more neces- 
sary than ever to economic prosperity; the realization that 
the stakes of war have gone up, now including merchant 
and naval fleets, overseas possessions, foreign investments, 
overwhelming indemnities, and political and economic inde- 
pendence, will be powerful factors against persuading any 
nation able to bear the burden voluntarily to relinquish its 
principal means of insurance. There is great moral value in 
the public discussion of the question of armaments, though 
it is unlikely that anything effective will be accomplished 
until the whole problem of the world’s economic organiza- 
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tion, of which armament is but an incident, is courageously 
examined, appreciated, and dealt with. 

The court of international justice has aroused great hope 
as a solution for war. Yet it seems difficult to find any war- 
rant for such expectations. As the plan came from the 
drafting committee, making jurisdiction compulsory, a 
notable advance over the existing Permanent Court of 
Arbitration was apparent. But that sole advantage was 
promptly emasculated by the major members of the Council 
of the League of Nations, so that as it now stands it is even 
less effective than the existing Court at the Hague. Experi- 
ence shows that nations which are free from compulsion 
will be more readily disposed to submit their disputes to a 
court of judges whom they have had some choice in selecting 
than to a court whose membership is fixed. The latter is 
practicable only with compulsory jurisdiction. That being 
unattainable through the objections of nations who prefer 
to be the judges of their own causes and to rely upon their 
own ability to enforce the decisions they thus reach, it would 
have been wiser, it seems, to strengthen the existing organi- 
zation than to create a new and less effective one. The 
disposition of nations in making treaties of arbitration to 
except from the obligation everything of real importance, 
and the fact that wars are rarely caused by conflicts of 
interest in their nature justiciable will indicate how un- 
substantial must be the reliance upon a court of justice to 
remove the bane of international war. 

Other factors deserve consideration in dealing with the 
problem of international reorganization. The Treaty of 
Versailles has introduced some precedents likely to have 
serious results. Only one will be mentioned—namely, the 
confiscation of enemy private property. Since 1815, the 
doctrine that private property is immune from seizure to 
satisfy public obligations has been deemed a fixed principle. 
It was an application of a distinction, incidental to the ad- 
vance of civilization and enunciated in a classic phrase of 
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Rousseau, between the public forces of the state and the pri- 
vate citizen. While the war had done much to wipe away 
the distinction, it was not the part of wisdom to sanction by 
the treaty the practical confiscation of private property and 
investments. The danger in this precedent can hardly be 
over-emphasized. Not only does it subject every foreign 
investment to the precarious contingencies of war and peace, 
from which it should be completely removed, but it con- 
stitutes an assault from above upon the sanctity of private 
property at a time when that institution, which lies at the 
foundation of our social structure, is being challenged from 
below in a degree never before known. Should the principle 
prevail, disarmament would become more remote than ever, 
for not only the integrity of public but of private property 
would now depend upon success in arms. The United States 
cannot afford to keep or claim the German private property 
sequestrated by the Alien Property Custodian, not only 
because it would violate a fundamental rule of interna- 
tional law and our Treaty of 1828 with Prussia, but because 
it would be a disastrous policy for an investing and trading 
nation to support. One of the first acts of the Harding 
administration should be the passage of a bill for the un- 
conditional return of this property, satisfying the claims 
of our citizens against Germany, after the award of a mixed 
arbitral commission, by some form of German government 
obligation. 

To effect the changes in international relations necessary 
to greater stability and the promotion of confidence would 
also require radical changes in international law; for inter- 
national law assumes the existence of the phenomena inci- 
dental to the present disorganization and legalizes their 
consequences. Diametrically opposed to analogies from the 
rules of national law, conquest is deemed to found a valid 
title to property and territory; retaliation and reprisals are 
legal; self-help is the ultimate sanction of alleged interna- 
tional wrong, of which the nation claiming injury is usually 
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the sole judge. Duress does not invalidate a treaty as it 
does potentially a private contract. 

As to specific policies towards given countries, little that 
is definite can be said. With respect to the Central Powers, 
the re-establishment of peace is of prime importance. A 
large part of our agricultural community in the South and 
West is a direct sufferer because of the cutting off of its 
normal market through the operation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Self-interest requires an early remedy. 

With respect to Russia, the curious changes in our posi- 
tion during the last three years indicate an opportunist 
lack of policy. We seem, on the whole, destined to follow 
the lead of Western Europe in this respect. Trade with 
Russia can hardly make the situation worse than it now is 
and might improve it; and if Europe trades, we cannot long 
abstain. 

With respect to Japan, our position is exceedingly delicate 
and complicated. It does not seem sensible that any small 
group of States should be able to endanger the peace of the 
country; and although the California question would not 
be the true cause of any war with Japan, it would be used in 
Japan to give war that moral issue which the people always 
require. The federal government ought properly to exert 
its treaty-making power and remove the humiliating dis- 
crimination against the Japanese, either by extending the 
privilege of naturalization to the few thousand Japanese in 
this country not born here, together with a rigid exclusion 
agreement for the future; or else by giving an opportunity 
to California and other States to extend their anti-alien land 
laws to all foreigners, thus avoiding the irritating discrimi- 
nation against the Japanese and bringing California’s law 
into line with Japan’s. An equitable arrangement to cover 
vested rights would have to be worked out. But neither the 
California question nor the principle of race equality is the 
primary ground for a Japanese-American conflict of interest. 
The true ground lies in the Far East in our resistance to 
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Japanese economic penetration in China, including Japan’s 
policy in Shantung, and also in Siberia and Korea. 

Our relations with Mexico ought to be adjusted by the 
recognition of General Obregon’s government, provided 
Mexico admits the non-retroactivity of Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, making the subsoil minerals and oil 
in already acquired realty state property. Our shifting 
attitude towards Mexico in recent years, with its Vera Cruz 
and Pershing expeditions, has weakened our prestige in 
Latin America. 

The interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine arrogating to 
ourselves any privilege of interference in Latin-American 
disputes has aroused a storm of protest in intellectual circles 
among our sister republics, Our long delay in liquidating 
the Colombian obligation and our conditioning its discharge 
upon reciprocal advantage has been generally condemned 
throughout the southern continent. Our control over cer- 
tain Central-American and Caribbean countries, not fully 
understood, I believe, and suffering from impolitic mistakes 
of local administrators, has served to impugn our motives in 
Latin America. If the counsels of intervention ultimately 
prevail in Mexico, we may find a repercussion throughout 
Latin America which will embody the first consistent chal- 
lenge to our interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine; for 
while it is conceded that the Doctrine properly serves to 
keep European political control out of America, no corollary 
is admitted by which control by the United States is to be 
substituted. 

In the correct public appreciation of an enlightened foreign 
policy, certain obvious truths require brief mention. First, 
the assumption that your own motives are always higher 
and purer than those of others may be soothing to the 
conscience, but does not necessarily carry conviction to 
others. Every act of imperialist expansion is accompanied 
by invocations on the altar of self-sacrifice. Its motive, 
according to diplomatic notes, will usually be found in a 
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service to “humanity,” a word used or abused in recent 
years with poetic license. Those who invoke our divine 
mission to “clean up Mexico” are doubtless comforted by 
the air of self-righteousness embodied in the proposal and 
easily overlook some of its more sinister implications. Prac- 
tically every modern war is deemed by the official spokesmen 
and the historians of each side a war of defense. Military 
alliances are always characterized as “defensive.” More- 
over, reliance upon permanent friendship among nations is 
likely to prove most tenuous in times of test, if history has 
any meaning. At one time or another, we have been at war 
with most of the countries of Western Europe, and uttered 
about the same views with respect to each. The much- 
vaunted ties of friendship are easily broken when political 
conditions require. 

Finally, unless the factors and forces constituting the 
economic foundation of international relations are better 
understood, there will always be danger of the falsification 
of issues and the confusion of public opinion by astute or 
irresponsible officials and by emotional or uninformed journ- 
alists. Such understanding, moreover, will also serve to 
give a healthier and more reasoned direction to our collab- 
orative effort in the building of a more stable international 
order, an undertaking which will require in its service our 
ablest economists and statesmen. Mere political co-opera- 
tion—at best temporary and fluctuating, and rarely suf- 
ficiently informed, impartial, or far-sighted—will not solve 
the problems immediately ahead. An international economic 
conference in constant session, and a gradual change from 
the present system of merciless national competition to one 
of international co-operation hold out, it is believed, more 
promise for the rational solution of international conflicts 
of interest than any political organization of the nations yet 
suggested. 


IN PRAISE OF BRICK AND OAK 
By CuristopHeR L. Warp 


HE man in the street has very vague ideas about 
architecture generally; but, if he be an American, of 
one thing he is quite convinced and certain—that for an 
American home there is but one fitting style, the colonial. 
Nor can it be said that this opinion is held only by the man 
in the street. It is widely diffused among many who pretend 
to some degree of aesthetic culture and informed taste. 
It is based on the ideas that the colonial is historically the 
distinctive American style, that it is peculiarly adapted to 
our climate and conditions, that it fits our habits of domestic 
life, that to our architects it is the vernacular, that to use 
any other is an affectation, a renunciation of our own insti- 
tutions and hardly less than unpatriotic. 

Is there any more reason why an American should confine 
his domestic architecture to the colonial style than there is 
for his confining his taste in literature or art to the books 
and pictures of the colonial period? It so happened that 
when the Americans first began to turn their attention to 
architecture, as distinguished from mere building, this style 
was in vogue. But it was exotic even in England. Originat- 
ing in an adaptation of Greek motives by an Italian, Andrea 
Palladio, it did not become popular in England until the 
beginning of the reign of George the First. Therefore, even 
if we are to confine our architectural styles to those of 
English origin, this one presents no claim founded on 
indigeneity. 

It was not because it was so well adapted to our climate 
or way of living that our colonial ancestors adopted it. 
They lacked professional architects. The books on archi- 
tecture most readily available to the American builder for 
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the drawing of his plans were the then very modern English 
works, “Country Builders’ and Workmen’s Treasury of 
Design” by Batty Langley and “The Country Builders’ 
Assistant’’—thesauri of Palladian classicism. From these 
emerged the “Salem doorways,” the details of cornices, 
columns, and interior woodwork, which many of us are accus- 
tomed to regard as essentially American. 

On the other hand, the older English styles—Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean—were evolved from English begin- 
nings which are lost in dim antiquity. Their lineage is Eng- 
lish from times more remote than those of the Conqueror. 
If we count our civilization English and feel ourselves bound 
to adhere to English styles, have not these styles a better 
claim to our acceptance than the colonial? That we have 
but recently recognized them, that we must adapt them to 
our conditions, that we may at first sometimes stumble 
in so doing, these are mere incidents, not arguments against 
their use. 

But the principal trouble with the reasoning of the up- 
holder of the colonial style is that it is reasoning. He uses 
his intellect, instead of his aesthetic sense. He tries ques- 
tions of good taste by historical tests, not by the canons of 
art. Because the carpenter-builders of Salem honestly 
rendered into sound woodwork the Palladian windows and 
other details derived from the Greeks through Palladio 
and Batty Langley, we are to follow in their footsteps to the 
end of the chapter. Because they had no better models at 
hand, we are to eschew all others. It will notdo. It is not 
even sound reasoning and, aesthetically, it is very bad advice. 

What are the considerations to determine our choice of a 
style in domestic architecture? They are of two sorts— 
practical and aesthetic. First, then, of the practical. The 
practical value of a house depends upon the size, shape, 
position, and relation of its rooms—its livableness. These 
depend upon the thing which is the first, the earliest con- 
sideration of the architect—that is, its plan. 
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The essential element of the plan of a Georgian colonial 
house—of any building designed on classic lines and modelled 
after classic originals—is symmetry, balance. The main 
doorway must be centred in the principal facade, dividing 
the house into two equal parts. These two parts must be 
symmetrical. If there be thirty feet of building to the right 
of the front door, there must be thirty feet to the left. If 
there be a wing on the left of the main building, there must 
be an equal wing on the right. The windows must be of 
equal size and must be symmetrically placed. The result 
may be pleasing to one’s sense of order and harmony, but 
what about reconciling it comfortably with the requirements 
of domestic life? There is little elasticity, little opportunity 
to adapt the size, position, relation, fenestration of the vari- 
ous rooms to their particular and respective uses, or to the 
idiosyncrasies of the family which is to occupy them. The 
rigidity of the plan makes one recognize the truth of the 
statement of Mr. Geoffrey Scott, in “The Architecture of 
Humanism,” that Palladio in his search for form was too 
reactionary, that his conclusions were too academic, too set. 

“Architecture,” says Mr. Scott, “is subservient to the 
general uses of mankind,” and “‘it is legitimate to see in it 
an expression of human life.”” The general uses of mankind 
require a variety in the size and shape of its living apart- 
ments and in their position and relation, which cannot be 
obtained in the “frozen music” of the classic plan. Human 
life is not formal, balanced, and symmetrical. An architec- 
ture of such “calculated restraint” is not its fitting environ- 
ment, does not express it. The foxes dig their holes and the 
birds of the air build their nests to suit their own needs. 
The builder of a colonial house pours his house into a 
mould, designed for him according to the laws of the ancient 
Greeks. 

In the older English styles there are no such limitations. 
The hall, which is the focus of family life, is more or less 
centred, but the size, shape, position, and relation of the 
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other rooms may be determined by their convenience and 
their respective uses. If it be desirable to assemble more or 
fewer rooms on this side or that, to draw them out in a wing 
here or there, to enter the house at this point or that, to 
vary the size and relation of the windows, it may be done. 
Modern human requirements, and not the architectural pro- 
portions of a Greek temple, are the determining factors. 

And there is too much frank openness in the colonial plan, 
too little privacy. From a central vantage point one may 
usually see into all the first floor rooms. The plan yields 
its secrets to the most casual visitor. It has no reticences, 
keeps nothing back for future disclosure. It is like a man 
who tells you the whole history of his life at your first meet- 
ing. In the other styles the irregular plan allows of apart- 
ments remotely placed, reached by passage-ways more or 
less intricate, which need be discovered only to such as are 
eligible to intimate acquaintance with one’s family life. 
There is an air, not of cold aloofness, but of well-bred reserve 
about such a plan. 

And now of the aesthetic considerations. Let us start 
with the material of which the house shall be built. Bear in 
mind that the Georgian colonial is a classic style, derived 
from the Greek. Ergo it should be built of stone, cut stone. 
All the details are copied from the architecture of classic 
Greece. Applied to modern houses, they are meaningless. 
Reproduced in wood, they are falsified and debased. Greek 
architecture was essentially an architecture of stone. Its 
Palladian adaptations were intended to be executed in stone. 
Only the poverty of the colonists forced upon them its rendi- 
tion in cheaper materials, and only our blind following of false 
precedent perpetuates the ignominy. Hollow wooden shells, 
painted white, imitate solid marble columns. Cornices, 
capitals, entablatures, pediments, whose design and meaning 
demand marble, are turned out in wood and painted white. 
Here, then, is the cheapest kind of false art—the fashioning 
and coloring of one material to imitate another—a fraud 
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which has vitiated the taste of millions of Americans without 
their knowing it. 

For walls, either brick or clapboards are used. Brick is 
an unimpeachable material for domestic buildings when 
rightly employed, but when we build dull red brick walls and 
contrast with them the glaring white of column, pediment, 
and cornice, the result is far removed from the Palladian 
intention of harmony. The building is not classic in effect, 
but merely pseudo-classic in detail—imitation pseudo-classic 
at that. The heavy white cornice on the brick house is as 
inartistic, as un-Greek, and almost as funny as the huge 
white linen collar on the Mad Hatter. The white pediment, 
columns, and doorway against the dark red bricks have the 
same value artistically as the white shirt-front on the negro 
minstrel. So much for the brick built colonial house. 

But you may build entirely of wood. You will, if you 
want to escape the violent contrast of brick. The Circean 
charms of the colonial style seduce you to build in wood and 
paint it white all over. And now you are lost indeed. You 
are lost, because you must paint anew every two or three 
years. The economic considerations are not important here, 
because aesthetics has nothing to do with money, and this 
essay deals with the aesthetic relationship of the house to 
man and toitsenvironment. What is important is that you 
lose the softening, endearing, ennobling touch of time. A 
new house is an abomination in the landscape, as every artist 
knows, unless it be of a hue so subdued as to look old. A 
newly painted house is a new house. Every time you paint 
it you lose all the effects of its age. Nothing but age will 
tame a new house, subdue it to its surroundings, make it 
part of the landscape. Time, the master artist, takes the 
new house in hand and with infinite and inimitable art, in 
his own leisurely fashion, proceeds to make a picture of it; 
every two or three years the master of a painted wooden 
house wipes from the canvas every trace of beauty in the 
picture. 
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Brick, on the other hand, yields to the touch of time so 
willingly, so graciously, that it mellows with the passing 
years into a masterpiece of color. Its texture becomes 
beautifully accentuated, its coloration varied but always har- 
monious. Year by year it grows better to look at, better to 
live in. No art can counterfeit the beauty of old brick 
masonry. 

Brick is the true material for men’s houses. It is coeval 
with man. It belongs to the age of man and his domination 
of the earth. It is the product of his toil. It owes its exist- 
ence to him. Fashioned by man from the dust of the earth, 
its relationship to its creator is sympathetic, grateful, cor- 
dial. Its honest face is instinct with homeliness, in the 
original sense of the word. Its sturdy appearance betokens 
its natural endurance, which is proved by the survival of the 
earliest examples through six thousand years. Its form and 
size are apt for its uses. Its color is warm and human. It 
ages graciously and beautifully. The changes wrought by 
time upon its surface only dignify it. 

It has not to be tamed nor wrought upon to induce its 
subjection to domestic uses. It has served man for ages. 
Its domesticity is complete. It is so domestic that it may be 
brought indoors, and its use in hearths and chimney breasts 
gives none of the feeling of awkwardness and impropriety 
which a similar use of stone in its natural state is sure to 
induce. Its small size and coherence give it a plasticity in 
mass which enables us to mould our houses to the desired 
shape with almost as much freedom as if we were working 
in its mother material, the clay of the potter. 

This world will go the way of all worlds, die and become 
as is the moon—a cold and empty ball. All organic bodies 
will relapse into their chemical constituents, and the works 
of man will not long survive him. Not only will they fall in 
ruins but their very materials will disappear or revert to their 
pre-adamite condition. But after wood has rotted and iron 
has rusted and concrete has disintegrated and stone has 
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become mere rocks, there will remain bricks—the last sur- 
vivors of man’s handiwork. The lonesomest thing upon the 
dead planet will be this humble servitor of man, whose faith- 
ful endurance will put to shame the evanescence of its maker. 

Stone is a prehistoric thing. It owes nothing to man 
except its exhumation and disruption and the form which 
he may give it. In itself, in its material structure, it is pri- 
mal. It existed before man was, and it looks down upon him 
with cold austerity, as upon a newcomer and a disturber. 
The age of the stone which we build into a wall is measured 
not by years, like our own, nor by days, like that of the little 
brick, but by aeons, by millions of years, perhaps hundreds 
of millions. It comes from that far-off, remote, unhappy 
time ere man and brick were. 

In the matter of domesticity, in its natural condition, it 
is to brick as the tiger to the harmless, necessary house cat. 
In its most usual state in domestic architecture, that is, 
merely rudely broken to size and shape, it is rough, hard, 
repellent, unsympathetic. Its disposition is that of the 
galley-slave chained to the oar, sullen, resentful, persisting 
in its new occupation only because it cannot escape. A 
brick lies flat and snug in its bed of mortar, consciously, 
cheerfully fulfilling the purpose of its existence, with a 
willingness and a static energy that are delightful to behold. 
It seems almost elastic in the tenacity with which it clings to 
its neighbor. It asks no more of the mortar than a flat bed. 

The roughly broken or crudely hewn stone is almost dy- 
namic in its resistance to conformity to its new conditions. 
Rigidity in its refusal to parallel its neighbors’ equally 
irregular and unyielding outline is its outstanding charac- 
teristic. Only the compliance of the flexible line of the 
obliging mortar with its uncomfortable angularity, its pre- 
posterous assertion of individuality, saves the wall from dis- 
ruption and ruin. So much is true of the stone of igneous 
origin at least. Some of the sedimentary rocks are more 
tractable. They are later comers on earth. Less arbitrary, 
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less self-sufficient, less recalcitrant, they may be split into 
forms which have some likeness to the ideal brick-form, and 
they assume a character distantly resembling the docility of 
the brick, but without ever really approximating it. 

Of course, stone may be hewn and sawn by man into 
whatsoever shape he listeth. Rock aptly shaped and fitted 
is a building material in a class by itself. It has now yielded 
to master man. As cut stone it is subdued to its new use. 
Civilized, it assumes the habit of civilization. It conforms. 
It has lost its angular and rugged individuality, its disdain 
of civilized appearance. It has taken on the polish of the 
courtier. Always it had character. It needed only educa- 
tion and an understanding of its duties and responsibilities. 
Having these, its inherent sterling qualities shine forth. It 
is fit companion for the great, fit material for palaces and the 
like. But it has not acquired and never can acquire simple 
domesticity. It is either one thing or the other—in its 
natural state, a savage, refusing to recognize its duty to its 
neighbor man, or, in its acquired condition, a polished aristo- 
crat, subscribing to noblesse oblige but scorning the humble 
duties and relationships of the citizenry. It may be used to 
decorate and ornament a simple dwelling-house, as one 
may wear a finger ring or a brooch, but not to build one. It 
is above all that. 

White pine is a delightful wood to work, as anyone can 
testify, who has ever driven a close-set plane over the surface 
or along the edge of a clear, straight-grained pine board. 
It is a delight to feel the keen edge of the bit bite into the 
soft wood, with so little force needed to actuate it, and to 
see the thin, translucent—almost transparent—shaving curl 
up through the stock of the plane in a long, graceful spiral, 
in curves as sweet as a pencil may trace. I remember once 
seeing a capable carpenter, a master of his craft, thus 
engaged. As he paused to clear the shaving from the bit, 
before drawing back for another stroke, and gazed for a 
moment upon the beautiful, white, satin-smooth surface, 
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I heard him say—reflectively and reverently—‘‘ Well, the 
Good Man knowed what he was about when he made that 
stick.” 

Yes, white pine is a docile, smooth, and delightful material 
in which to work; but—or therefore—it has little character. 
It is too responsive to the demands upon it. You can shape 
it as you please and when you are through, it remains smooth 
and characterless. Give it any shape you please, then leave 
it in its natural state, uncovered by paint and you have 
nothing but pine, no longer even white, for it turns a rusty 
red or a dingy gray. Age does nothing for it but disfigure it 
by stealing its clear, soft complexion. It is like a girl whose 
only beauty is in the texture and youthful coloration of her 
skin. Age soon withers it, and the charm is gone. Paint 
it must have, and in a colonial house only one kind is per- 
mitted, and that brings us to white paint. 

White is the sum of all colors, the physicists tell us. It is 
the sum of all, and it has the value of none. As if its com- 
ponent parts were prefixed in equal numbers by plus and 
minus signs, they have cancelled each other in their addi- 
tion, and nought remains—aesthetically, if not scientifically. 

Think of blue in the sky and in the sapphire, of green in 
the sea and in the emerald, of red in the rose and in the ruby, 
of yellow in the corn and in the topaz, of brown in the earth 
and in the autumnal oak, of orange in the fruit, of violet in 
the flower, and then think of—white. What are your 
reactions? You have run the gamut of sight sensation, and 
your aesthetic sense has thrilled and throbbed, and you have 
come to white, to which there is no emotional response. 

When they tell us that white is the sum of all the colors, 
they state a scientific fact to which our reason submits, but 
which fails to convince our sensory intelligence. To it 
white is the absence of all color. The colors have substance 
and depth; white, merely extent and surface. It is a blank 
upon which color may be laid. It calls for color as the blank 
page calls for printer’s ink. 
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From the faintest murmur of pearl gray, through the flut- 
ing of blue, the oboe note of violet, the cool, clear wood-wind 
of green, the mellow piping of yellow, the bass of brown, the 
bugle call of scarlet, the sounding brass of orange, the colors 
are music. White is silence. Black is discord, but white is 
silence—let the physicists say what they will. 

{n a hospital ward or a “dental parlor” or a sanitary bath- 
room, in any place where only cleanliness is sought and a 
chance to detect any intruding colored object, let there be 
white. Ina home for human beings, no. White is too clean 
and pure and chaste and sanitary to commerce with human- 
ity, except when humanity is temporarily cleaned and puri- 
fied—momentarily asepticized and dehumanized. No real 
human being can live up to—or down to—white paint. 
Every real human being with any self-knowledge and any 
appreciation of the aesthetic relationship between himself 
and his surroundings ought to know that white paint is 
quite too perfect and too good for human nature’s daily food. 
“Too good” in the sense of being too clean, too chaste, too 
pure—in any other sense, not good enough. Asepticize your 
mind and your soul and your eyes and your heart, become 
sterile of thought and emotion, anaesthetize the pride of the 
eye and the lust of the flesh, become and be, for as long as you 
can stand it, a dehumanized being—and white may be the 
walls and the woodwork of your temporary grave; for tem- 
porarily you are dead, not alive. Living, breathing, loving, 
hating, fearing, coveting, lusting, cowardly, courageous, 
mean, selfish, altruistic, sad, joyful, ugly, beautiful humanity 
finds not its fit environment in white. It is not for nothing 
that we bury the dead in white and put white stones at their 
head and feet, for they are no longer human, they are 
cold, they are dead. They are empty of all that makes 
men men. 

And the curious part of the matter is that when we paint 
our pseudo-classic architecture white, in imitation of its 
original, we are not_imitating that original. The Greeks 
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knew better. We commonly think of their buildings as of 
uncolored stone, because the pigments have faded from the 
ruins with which we are familiar. These ruins are but the 
bleached bones of their former selves. Their buildings 
glowed with color, for the Greeks were true artists and they 
knew that color is life. 

Oak, on the other hand, has every good quality which pine 
lacks. It lacks docility and flexibility, because it has char- 
acter and strength. You may not easily—hardly at all— 
fashion oak into the delicate shapes, the dainty curves, to 
which the fatal pliancy of the almost plastic pine lends it- 
self, and seduces its designer. Carved or moulded oak has a 
dignity, a vigor, a solidity of appearance, that cannot be 
imitated in any other material. Pine has at least one rival 
in its field. Carvings made from it can be—and often are— 
counterfeited by that most noble, dignified, and august of 
all substances—putty. 

In color, oak is unapproachable. Left to itself, it takes on 
by nature a succession of hues each more lovely than the 
last. It passes through a range of tones, warm, restful, con- 
soling to the eye, appealing to the mind—until it reaches the 
supreme dignity of age in the almost black, when it is in- 
vested with an ennobling majesty. One may hasten to the 
desired effect by art or stop it at any desired stage in its long 
pilgrimage to its natural end. But one never paints it. 
The grain and fibre of the natural wood are always apparent, 
as delightful to the eye and as intriguing as the irregular 
patterns of Eastern carpets. Did you ever see a library done 
in white—white bookcases and shelves? Did it look like a 
home for books? Did you ever see a library finished and 
furnished in oak, dyed by time or art in any of the rich, dark 
tones which oak is capable of receiving, which are natural 
to its domesticated state? Could you possibly choose to 
live with your books or to have your books live in the former, 
if the latter were available? 

Oak is the only wood for a library. Mahogany is too 
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suave, too genteel for any but the most delicate-minded 
books. So are the other fine-grained woods. Oak alone has 
the integrity of character and dignity of appearance which 
make it a worthy associate for the best in literature. 

Brick for the walls, oak for the woodwork, these are the 
materials for men’s houses. You will not have to paint 
them. Time will do that for you, as no human artist can. 
You can respect as well as love brick and oak, for they have 
the great qualities of strength, c..aracter, life, color, vigor, 
honesty, durability. In their best estate, in domestic 
architecture, they are to be found in the English country- 
houses, not in the pseudo-classic Georgian but in the older 
houses of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean periods. 
When American architects have learned, as many of them 
are learning, to go to these for their originals and to modify 
them in such particulars as a changed climate and a different 
habit of life may demand, they will design houses that will 
have beauty, dignity, durability, and a humanly aesthetic 
appeal that will be irresistible and permanent. 











REMINISCENCE 
By Papraic CoLuM 


The mountain thrush I say, 

But I am thinking of her, Nell the Rambler; 

She’d come down to our houses bird-alone, 

From some haunt that was hers, and we would see her 
Drawing the water from the well one day, 

For one house or another, or we’d hear her 

Garrulous with the turkeys down the street, 

We children. 


From neighbor’s house to neighbor’s house she’d go, 
Until one day we’d see 

Her worn cloak hanging behind our door; 

And then, that night we’d hear 

Of Earl Gerald; how he rides abroad 

His horse’s hooves shod with the weighty silver, 
And how he'll ride all roads till those silver shoes 
Are worn thin; 

As thin as the cat’s ears before the fire, 

Upraised in such content before the fire, 

And making little lanterns in the firelight. 


The mountain thrush, when every way’s a hard one, 

Hops on in dumbness, till a patch of sunlight 

Falling, will turn her to a wayside song; 

So was it with her, Rambler Nell, a shelter, 

A bit upon the board and she flowed on 

With rambler’s discourse—tales, and rhymes, and sayings, 
With child’s light in her worn eyes, and laughter 

To all her words. 
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The lore she had— 


"Twas like a kingly robe, on which long rains 

Have fallen and fallen, and parted 

The finely woven web, and have washed away 

The kingly colors, but have left some threads 

Still golden, and some feathers still as shining 

As the kingfisher’s. While she sat there, not spinning, 
Not weaving anything but her own fancies, 

We ate potatoes out of the ash, and thought them 
Like golden apples out of Tiprobane. 


When winter’s over-long, and days that famish 

Come one upon another like snowflakes, 

The mountain thrush makes way down to our houses; 
Takes doorstep-shelter, 

Hops round for crumbs, and stays a while a comer 
Upon our floors. 


She did not think it bitter, 


The bread of dependence; three went with her, 

Sorrow, Hunger, and Loneliness, and they 

Had crushed all that makes claims, though they’d not bent 
her, 

Nor emptied her of trust—what was it led her 

From house to house, but that she always looked for 

A warmer welcome at the hearth ahead? 


So she went on until it came one day 
The mountain thrush’s heart-stop on the way. 





THE SILENT FORCES OF RECONSTRUCTION 
By Ray Morris | 
N his book, “The Southerner,” Mr. Walter Hines Page 


gave a clear and convincing picture of the way natural 
forces of reconstruction work as compared with governmental 
ones. In the years immediately following the Civil War, 
the unhappy cotton States were prostrate with military 
defeat; they were deprived of the labor system which they 
had supposed was indispensable for the production of their 
two great commodities; the bonds for which their patriotic 
citizens had exchanged their wealth were repudiated. Their 
young men had marched away, never to return; their elder 
statesmen had been replaced by Northern politicians, inferior 
in character and ability, and unsympathetic with the South 
in its hour of need. 

Yet, through all these bad days, the sun shone, the rains 
fell, and the mill wheels turned. The South again found 
happiness, prosperity, and well-being, not because of legisla- 
tion or of any human action directed consciously towards 
that end, but because the world demanded each year more 
and more of the special products which the special climate 
and soil of the South brought forth. The reconstruction was 
not very rapid, but, in the end, it was very thorough, and 
was brought about by forces as far as possible removed from 
the debates and enactments of legislative halls. 

Tolstoi, in his “War and Peace,” expressed a similar 
thought, set forth as an avowed system of fatalism. The 
Big Things happened in their own time and their own way, 
regardless of what we did or thought about them, so that 
the old general in command at Borodino, who fell asleep dur- 
ing the conference on the eve of the battle, leaving the final 
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plan unsettled, was the shrewd judge of policy and human 
conduct and the characteristic agent of destiny. 

Tolstoi is annoyingly frank in his belief that nothing 
that we do matters. Most of us, even if we agreed that the 
major, glacier-like movements of history are outside localized 
human control, would probably feel that the greater part of 
progress and happiness, at least for the individual, lies in the 
lesser swings of events, which seem more responsive to 
thought-taking and personal responsibility. But I think 
we must assume that the reaction from this war and the 
reconstruction of broken and troubled peoples, are going to be 
more fundamental and Tolstoian in their nature than any- 
thing which has happened within the recollection of the pres- 
ent generation. And, if that is so, we are viewing the recon- 
struction to-day too much in terms of treaties, parliaments, 
and armies, without giving due weight to certain natural 
forces which, just now, are showing plain signs of great vigor. 

The parliaments are working at their accustomed task of 
treating the symptoms (and a certain amount of this treat- 
ment is doubtless beneficial), but if the underlying difficulty 
disappears or changes its form, the symptom is sure to 
change, too, regardless of the legislation. Surely, there 
never was a time when the ordinary sequence of economic 
events pointed more directly and naturally at impending 
underlying change. 

Take as an instance this matter of labor unrest. Wages 
increased very far and very fast, deranging ordinary calcu- 
lations of industrial costs. In our country, this fact, plus 
the drying up of the immigration which used to stabilize 
unskilled labor downwards, plus the scarcity of goods on 
account of war derangements, created a cumulative set of 
conditions which enabled each man in the chain of pro- 
ducers—first the manufacturer, then the jobber, then the 
wholesaler, and then the retailer—to add a rather high 
percentage to cover his own special costs. So, by the time 
these progressive increases, originally based largely on the 
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cost of labor, got back to the laborer again in the final price 
of the goods which he bought, it turned out that he was 
paying a high price for his wage increase. 

But at this point we met last autumn with the first of the 
silent forces of reconstruction: a very ancient and tradi- 
tional force, which seems to emerge quite automatically 
whenever such conditions present themselves. The business 
of production and distribution appearing unusually profit- 
able, it attracts new capital and new energy until, eventually, 
the thing is overdone. Then the picture suddenly changes. 
More goods are produced than the market wants to take, 
and prices are adjusted downwards without much reference 
to profits, and with the sole purpose of clearing the shelves. 
A period of over-production is not a very joyous one for the 
producer, but it is a regular and predictable step in the con- 
valescence of nations, and it has a most important bearing 
on labor unrest. 

This is so because wages have always possessed a curious 
sort of conservatism, or traditional force, unlike the charac- 
teristics of the commodity prices in which they really have 
to be measured. The use of wages is to enable the workman 
to buy commodities, but while the war disturbance lasts the 
wage movement always makes a poor second to the commod- 
ity movement. Wages move upwards as the result of 
difficult negotiation; commodities act as if they had wings. 
After the special disturbance is over, however, the same 
tendencies hold, but this time they benefit labor. Over- 
production forces commodities downwards in a rapid and 
disorganized fashion, but wages respond slowly, if at all, to 
the new set of conditions, so that the buying power of the 
man who retains his job is considerably greater than it was 
before. 

Some of the workers do not retain their jobs, however, 
because industry is slowing up. The best men will be kept 
on, and will enjoy a good deal of prosperity; the slackers will 
be allowed to go. Thus the second of the forces of recon- 
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struction appears, of mighty power but usually quite incon- 
spicuous, and, for lack of a better name, it may be called the 
desire to keep’the"job. Until last winter, no such desire had 
been evident on the part of labor for three or four years, and 
when it arrived, much of the labor unrest vanished. 

The plague of the black death in 1348 occasioned a pro- 
found shortage of labor in England, but left a temporary 
surplus of agricultural produce. In the course of the wage 
adjustment to meet this new condition, labor gained an 
increased purchasing power over agricultural commodities 
which lasted for half a century, until a new set of factors, 
working the other way, made their appearance. The Wars 
of the Roses left behind them a labor shortage which enabled 
the carpenter of the period, for a decade after the wars were 
over, to buy an ox with the proceeds of thirty-two days’ 
labor, as compared with thirty-nine days’ labor before the 
wars commenced. These figures are, of course, averages, 
and are based on Thorold Rogers’s records of wages and 
prices. The same state of affairs followed the operations 
of Oliver Cromwell, which gave the artisan a buying power 
(calculated, for convenience, in terms of beef) about one- 
third greater than it had been. 

In 1814 during the peak of the price disturbance of the 
Napoleonic wars, the buying power of British labor was 
abnormally low, and the profits of the producer were abnor- 
mally high. Seven years later, these conditions were re- 
versed. The buying power of the artisan, expressed in 
foodstuffs, had increased seventy-five per cent, but the 
agricultural producer was going through a period of distress 
which called forth a number of parliamentary reports. 
During the decade after our Civil War, two powerful sets of 
influences were pulling in opposite directions. The currency 
depreciation worked strongly against labor, as it always does, 
because of labor’s old disability to adjust itself quickly to the 
changing values of the kind of money in which it is paid. 
In addition to that, there was a heavy immigration from 
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Europe which competed strongly for unskilled jobs. But 
the effects of the war were sufficient to balance both these 
factors and to add a little to the advantage of labor, so that 
the purchasing power of the wage gained a trifle. 

These calculations all rest on the position of the man who 
kept his job in the period of reconstruction, and they show 
him a gainer. Also, by inference, they show him a conserva- 
tive, anxious not to lose what he had got. The constant 
succession of petty ‘strikes which characterized 1919 and 
1920 will naturally tend to be relieved by a condition of 
relative scarcity of employment. This condition is here, 
but it brings some special dangers with it. If wages are not 
further reduced and jobs are less easy to find, much of the 
labor “turn over” will fade away. On the other hand, if 
the readjustment goes so fast and so far that employers feel 
unable to pay the prevailing scale and endeavor to bring 
about still more extensive wage reductions, the results, 
coupled with lack of employment, will be very dangerous. 

There have been three years of major strikes and strike 
riots during the last half century—1877, 1886, and 1894. 
Each of these years occurred during the long drag of read- 
justment following a period of excited commerical activity 
culminating in a violent upset, the respective years of panic 
being 1873, 1884, and 1893. On the other hand, the lean 
years following 1907 were not characterized by major labor 
disturbance, but the commercial picture in 1908 and 1909 
was that of diminishing employment at high wages, rather 
than that of a general wage reduction to meet the times. I 
think we can draw the conclusion that if wages are high 
and jobs are moderately scarce in the readjustment which is 
on the way, the outlook for commercial peace will be good, 
but if drastic wage reductions are attempted, or if there is 
excessive unemployment, it will be precarious. 

The way in which currencies act after a war is a force in 
reconstruction, for better or for worse, of first magnitude. 
Currency might be described as a thing which everybody 
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wants to get and nobody wants to read about; but if we 
overlook the working of it just now, we are surely going to 
leave out one of the very important influences of the next 
few years. It is undoubtedly especially important at the 
present time because of its close relation to labor unrest all 
over the world. 

The main curve of labor’s economic position, as I see it, 
can be traced back over a good many centuries, with the 
periodic gains occurring quite sharply and definitely as the 
result of sudden crises involving labor shortage, while the 
losses have come during long periods of prosperity to general 
business, during which prices have risen faster than wages. 
Now, there has been a very steady tendency through the 
centuries to increase, progressively, the amount of currency 
(or credit, which works in much the same way) available for 
commercial transactions, and not merely in exact proportion 
to the increasing number of transactions, but at a somewhat 
more rapid rate. The result of this increase during the last 
five years is apparent to everybody, and for this reason there 
has perhaps never been a time when the principles could be 
more clearly demonstrated. Things cost more in 1920 than 
they did in 1915, and they cost more in 1915 than they did in 
1885, and more in 1885 than they did in 1785. Money and 
credit, in other words, have increased more rapidly than 
the things which money and credit buy. 

The world saw exactly this process operating, very rapidly, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the new discoveries of 
gold and silver flooded England with currency, greatly 
facilitating the expansion of trade, but forcing prices up 
much faster than wages responded. The great new produc- 
tion of gold in California, Australia, and South Africa, 
coupled with the improvement of credit machinery, un- 
doubtedly had a similar tendency in the latter half of the 
last century; but the industrial development of this coun- 
try was so prodigious, with the Civil War added as an 
influence favorable to wages, that labor gained in spite of 
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it, until about 1900, after which it began to lose purchasing 


power. 
During the war, the terrific need for currency, all over the 
world, had to be met through credit machinery, because there 
was no other way to meet it, and this machinery was too 
efficient, in that it produced currency faster than the corre- 
sponding increase in things purchased. This is the specific 
difficulty that the slow-moving, traditional wage scale has 
had to contend with, but if the currency inflation stops, 
labor can catch up with it; if it continues progressively, 
labor will continue to lag behind and to suffer in consequence. 
If, on the other hand, the currency (and credit) inflation 
should be reduced, labor would presently gain on balance. 
It is quite plain that, in this country, the currency and 
credit inflation is now decreasing steadily. The Federal 
Reserve machinery is well adapted to the task of reducing it, 
and has operated so successfully that our currency has never 
broken its nominal parity with gold during the trying period 
since 1914. Whether the sadly depreciated currencies of 
Europe, in the gains from their recent low points, reflect 
permanent improvement, or whether there is more of the 
very disturbing depreciation to be gone through with before 
a given sum in currency can be relied on, over a reasonable 
period of time, to purchase the same amount of goods, is a 
problem still quite unsettled. In the United States, where 
the currency situation never got out of hand during the war, 
I believe we can say definitely that the progressive deflation 
of the reconstruction period will work to the advantage of 
labor, and will constitute one of the great silent forces, 
operating unnoticed for the betterment of general conditions. 
War’s eager buying would have raised prices greatly if the 
currency had remained stationary; and what has happened, 
of course, is that it actually increased them to absurd limits 
because so much new currency was generated to facilitate 
the buying. Gregory King’s formula, much quoted in the 
old text-books, did not contemplate currency enlargement, 
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but it arrived at the hypothesis that a crop deficiency of one- 
tenth served to raise the price three-tenths, a deficiency of 
two-tenths raised the price eight-tenths, and, finally, that a 
deficiency of one-half raised the price four and a half times. 
I do not know how to check his formula in the light of recent 
conditions, but the comparison is a suggestive one. 

Thus we have recently been through a series of commodity 
shortages, with which everybody is only too familiar, aggra- 
vated, especially in Europe, by excessive currency, and 
aggravated further by another most important shortage, the 
restoration of which is already beginning its work as one of 
the silent reconstruction forces. That shortage, now par- 
tially overcome, has been in the means of transportation. 

More than a century ago, Malthus expressed the most 
specific alarm about the ability of the civilized world to 
support its population at the indicated rate of increase. He 
based his calculations on the food-producing capacity of the 
soil, but he overlooked the prodigious development of trans- 
portation by steam, and the opening up of the new and 
distant agricultural lands which that transportation served. 
This service rendered his fears groundless for his generation 
and the succeeding ones, until the world-wide breakdown of 
transportation occurred in 1917 and 1918—a breakdown due 
partly to the submarine, partly to troop movement and 
supply, and partly to the internal disarrangements in every 
warring country and most neutral ones as well. Atthe 
height of the wheat scarcity, for example, it was currently 
estimated that the mice ate the equivalent of a year’s crop in 
Australia, where there were no adequate storage arrange- 
ments, and ocean tonnage for the long trip simply could not 
be spared. 

The re-establishment of transportation is a much less 
spectacular thing than the breakdown, but it is going on 
silently all the time, correcting local deficiencies with grain, 
wool, and meat brought from the distant producing countries 
to the eager markets of Europe. Beef, hides, and wool from 
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New Zealand and Australia, beef from South America and 
petroleum from the countries around the Caribbean have 
already had a marked effect on prices, and the ocean 
carrier to-day is eagerly engaged in the old search for car- 
goes and markets. 

Two new difficulties stand in the way of reconstruction— 
fuel and foreign exchange—and they are both stubborn 
difficulties. If Germany, for example, is to live as a country, 
and pay her indemnities, she must find a way of paying for 
dear commodities, the cost of which is heightened by fuel 
scarcity, with the mark now worth less than two cents. To 
the extent that she can buy raw materials, have them financed 
for her while she fabricates them with cheap labor, and then 
sell the finished product in a high-price market, the thing is 
feasible, but it requires a new kind of credit machinery, as 
yet untried on a large scale. And this must all be done 
while her budget is hopelessly out of balance and she is 
meeting current expenses with new borrowings added atop 
of the mountain of old war debts. 

The task is not quite as impossible as it looks, however, 
and the silent force which is going to help out this special 
case of reconstruction is the very fact that the state of her 
currency, in connection with her industrial organization, is 
going to make Germany, for a long time to come, the country 
of conspicuously low manufacturing costs. Her misery 
seems likely to prove her salvation, for her mark will buy 
relatively much more in domestic labor than it will in the 
foreign exchanges, and the same thing is true with respect 
to the currencies of half a dozen other European states con- 
fronted with a similar problem. These countries, in short, 
are well equipped by their sorrows to manufacture in the 
cheapest market, which is at home, and to sell in the dearest, 
which is likely to be the United States, provided only that 
the novel credit operation involved in carrying the goods, 
and feeding the workers, during the process of manufacture 
can be brought about. 
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The greatest danger—and a very real one—is that the 
social machinery that binds everything together will break 
down somewhere in the process. Labor will be under the 
certain disadvantage that always goes with bad money—a 
disadvantage which the superior organization and mobility 
of capital can defend itself against in considerable part. 
Whether or not the newly conscious forces of labor will 
submit to this condition, co-operating for the general good 
at present cost to themselves, is one of the entire uncertain- 
ties confronting the next four or five years. The sure thing 
is that the upset countries need raw materials to get credit, 
and need credit to get raw materials; a dilemma like that of 
the butter-scotch men of romance, who could not run until 
they got hot, nor get hot until they ran! 

Here steps in another force, however, which might be 
described briefly as enlightened selfishness, and is a very 
great force. It is an axiom of commerce that extraordinary 
hazard means extraordinary profits. It also means extraor- 
dinary losses, but human nature, I think, will still consider 
the profits, as of old, and will bend its efforts towards working 
out a series of transactions, each one of which is a further 
step along the path of normality. This force of enlightened 
selfishness, moreover, is quite sure to meet unexpectedly, 
and to proceed along with, another force of reconstruction, 
hard to describe in a word, but present after every great 
change in the world’s affairs. 

I mean that we are all forecasting the probable chain of 
events as if all things else, except the present troubles, were 
going to assume the same form and dimensions that they used 
to have. This assumption is absurd, and certainly is not 
borne out by experience. No period is just like the preced- 
ing one, and the stimulus of war invention under the stress 
of hard necessity has always been productive of fundamental 
changes. We all know instances where building too per- 
manently for the future has made it a good deal harder to 
meet the actual future conditions when they arrived, quite 
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different in form from what the careful people had made 
provision for! The development of textile factories in 
England completely altered the reconstruction after the 
Napoleonic wars (and not altogether for the better); and the 
great railroad development and the opening of the West, 
gave us an entirely new set of problems and interests after 
the Civil War. The prevalence of new things to think about 
is surely one of the real forces of reconstruction; and such a 
matter, for example, as the eager quest and transport of fuel 
oil may suffice to change many ancient pathways of com- 
merce, and turn debtor nations into the status of the newly 
rich, with all the economic changes that this implies. 

There remain to be considered two great forces of recon- 
struction which, in this country at least, promise to neutral- 
ize the tendency to look on the after-war world as a totally 
changed world, unbound by the traditions and safeguards 
which, so far, have somehow guided us through. These 
forces are almost opposite to one another in certain funda- 
mental respects, yet by a sort of paradox I think they will 
both pull the same way. One is Youth; the other is Habit. 

Youth deals with the situation at hand, unembarrassed 
and undepressed by the fact that it is perhaps not so good a 
situation as it used to be. There are great taxes to be paid. 
Youth does not pay many of them directly, but when it 
reaches the income-tax questionnaire stage, it will not be 
cast down by the fact that ten or twenty per cent of its 
income goes to the government. It will be somewhat elated 
at arriving in the tax-paying class, and very sophisticated 
about the machinery of it, with no backward glances of 
personal retrospect to the days when there was no income 
tax. And the price of shoes and shirts and beefsteak is much 
more irritating to us who look back, as independent economic 
units, to the days before 1914, than it will be to the eighteen- 
year class of 1921, just on the threshold of becoming a new 
economic unit as the older directors of human affairs retire 
from the board. 
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Youth is surprisingly little interested in what things used 
to cost, or how they were done, ten years ago. It has the 
very active interest of finding out how they are done now, 
and I surmise that there will still be cakes (though perhaps 
not ale) awaiting my children and my children’s children on 
their way through this absorbingly interesting world. I 
surmise, also, that the business of getting married and mak- 
ing enough money to live on will continue to be practised, as 
heretofore, under circumstances of much individual fascina- 
tion, and nearly regardless of the precise form taken by 
political thought, taxes, or the cost of commodities. And 
when the eighteen-year class has worked all this out to its 
satisfaction, the world will be reconstructed, so far as it is 
concerned. 

Habit, quite different from Youth in its motive and view- 
point, is also a powerful reconstructor. In times of social 
upheaval, most of us upheave just as little as we can, and 
that fact is worth remembering, because it governs many 
things, and always works to prevent radical movements from 
actually going as far as they appear to be going. We used to 
worry about the radicalism of the Western farmer, as in the 
Granger movements of the ’seventies, but we have definitely 
learned that the farmer’s radicalism, at least in this country, 
is not a dangerous thing. In fact, the great cure for worry 
about the new industrial radicalism of the great cities is just 
to take a trip through Iowa, or even the farming counties of 
western New York State. Fear for the future of the nation 
turns to a kind of sympathy for the misinformed agitator 
who would try to “start anything” in Cattaraugus County. 
The farmer and his community may have opportunist, 
short-cut ideas about such specialized matters as the cur- 
rency, but try him about the basis of representative govern- 
ment and the maintenance of private property and general 
civic responsibility and decency, and you will have no fear 
of the spread of revolutionary doctrines in this country. 
He and his community are Habit personified, and their habit 
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is conservative on the fundamentals, to a degree which is 
hard to over-state. 

It is difficult to apply the lessons of one country to differ- 
ing conditions in another, especially on the basis of the con- 
flicting information from the most deeply troubled countries 
of Europe;but I have an impression that this small-proprietor 
type which we have developed so extensively, is going to be 
a good deal bigger factor in shaping things, all over the world, 
than we may judge from reading the despatches. He is not 
very vocal, but his type exists in amazing numbers, and what 
it wants to do in all countries is to work at its respective 
job and hold its own winnings, with the minimum disturb- 
ance from its government. The radical, who is not inter- 
ested in these things, is easy to see and very easy to hear. 
The small-proprietor, whether he be farmer, tradesman, or 
factory worker, with a little stake of his own in civilization, 
is not going to answer the radical, nor, perhaps, be very 
effective in meeting his policies, but time and numbers are 
working for him all the while. And his sons and daughters, 
having seen much of tearing down, will, I think, be more 
interested in upbuilding, and will pretty rapidly develop a 
workable world for themselves by the mere process of 
living in it. 








PERCHANCE TO DREAM? 


By Cuarues A. BENNETT 


LARGE number of books has recently been published 
touching in different ways upon the problem of human 
survival after death. There have been works representing 
learning and impartial investigation, and works representing 
only the excesses of human credulity. There has been a 
plethora of turgid “‘revelations” and wordy ‘‘documents.” 
Writers of fiction have exploited the theme. Archaeologists 
in search of data, moralists in search of inspiration to edify, 
the bereaved in search of consolation, all have gone to “‘the 
other side” to find what they sought. 

It is the extent and degree of this interest which alone is 
new; the interest itself is as old as the love of life. As old, 
and also as natural. For the knowledge that human life 
does persist despite the disintegration of the body—even 
the meagre assurance that “death is not the end”—would 
open up a field for hope and for consolation in ways too 
obvious to need elaboration. 

Yet neither those who in the past have assured us that 
survival is a fact, nor those who are offering us the same 
assurance now, seem to have recognized that survival, under 
the conditions most generally assumed, would run counter 
to many of the heart’s desires. They have taken it for 
granted that we should all rejoice at the prospect. Yet, if 
we were to take the reports of the most sincere and genuine 
observers and out of them try to make a composite picture 
of the life beyond, we should find ourselves dismayed at the 
thought of such a life either for ourselves or for others. 

Consider some of the main features of that life and what 
they imply. First, a spirit is a disembodied something. 
But there are difficulties in the notion of a disembodied 
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spirit. How much of the soul, or, if you prefer it, of the 
personality, is left when in imagination you have taken 
away all those properties which manifestly depend on the 
actual body? Suppose you were to meet your friend in 
discarnate form. Gone would be everything that you asso- 
ciate with personal appearance: the physical frame, the 
features, the look in the eyes, the touch of the hand, the 
tone of the voice, all the uncounted mannerisms that go to 
make up individuality— 


I liked that way you had with your curls 

Wound to a ball in a net behind: 

Your cheek was chaste as a quaker-girl’s, 

And your mouth—there was never, to my mind, 
Such a funny mouth, for it would not shut; 

And the dented chin too—what a chin! 

There were certain ways when you spoke, some words 
That you know you never could pronounce. . . . 


With all these lacking would you care to meet your friend? 
Would you be able even to identify him with certainty? It 
is easy to reply that you would recognize him by some 
abstract qualities of mind; but anyone who has ever tried 
to solve a problem of disputed authorship will be the best 
judge of your chances. Some people, especially lovers, 
imagine that when the body has been sloughed off pure 
soul will then be able to commune with pure soul; that then 
we shall 


Spend in pure converse our eternal day; 

Think each in each, immediately wise; 

Learn all we lacked before; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes. 


The idea is beautiful, but I think it is illusory. For my 
own part, when I try to come at a conception of pure soul I 
find myself approaching a zero, and the picture of a world of 
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spirits seems as bleak and void of human personality as a 
realm of mathematical entities. 

The source of the predicament, I would point out, is not 
the general dependence of mind on body and the consequent 
difficulty of seeing how a mind can exist apart from a special 
kind of nervous system. It is a difficulty which would 
remain even if we knew nothing of this dependence: the 
apparent impossibility of separating mental characteristics 
from physical without annihilating the former. Each seems 
to borrow some of its quality from the other, and there is 
no dividing line. 

I know my love by his way of walking 
And I know my love by his way of talking. . . . 


The way of walking and the way of talking—are these 
merely physical properties? Surely not. They are a part 
of the personality. Even to say they express it does not 
do full justice to the facts, for bodily and mental are here as 
integral as words and meaning in a poem. 

Perhaps it is this perception that a disembodied spirit 
amounts to practically nothing at all which accounts for 
much of the so-called materialism in men’s thought and 
imagination when they concern themselves with the other 
world. It is as though men, having removed the body they 
know, were driven by some unconscious wisdom to substi- 
tute a body of a different kind. Primitive man with his 
shadow-beings, the Greeks with their pathetic shades, St. 
Paul with the resurrection-body, and the superstitious folk 
of our own time with tenuous ghosts which are yet robust 
enough to clank chains or tip tables—all these testify to 
the need for endowing the spirit with some kind of body, if 
it is to remain real. 

The same need has often found expression in a less crude 
form in the work of the poets: 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
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Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own. 


When Shelley sings thus of Adonais, he is, in a sense, 
giving all nature for body to the soul of the dead poet. That 
soul has not entered into an immaterial region; in passing 
into nature it inherits the forms of natural beauty as its 
organs of expression. This may be vaguer than the con- 
ception of a shadowlike or ghostlike existence, but it is not 
so vague, and consequently not so unsatisfying, as the idea 
of complete disembodiment. The spirit which in some way 
haunts cloud or mountain, the soul of which we can say, 


There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee, 


is more substantial, somehow “‘has more to it,” than an 
immaterial being. 

Pass to some less metaphysical considerations. Those 
spirits which purport to have communicated with us seem 
not only to retain a clear memory of the circumstances of 
their earthly life, but to know what is happening on earth 
at present. This knowledge is often both comprehensive 
and intimate. The spirit of my friend may know about 
conditions in Europe, the details of my affairs, and even my 
secret hopes and secret worries. Further, he may be just 
as interested in my fortunes as he was when I knew him in 
the flesh: glad when things go well, concerned for me when 
they go ill. If he knows the future as well as the past— 
and some spirits seem to possess this insight—the strain 
upon his sympathy will be increased incalculably. Add one 
more condition, the universal one—great difficulty in com- 
munication—and see what a picture of the life to come you 
have got before you. Do we really desire such a life for 
anyone? Here is my friend whom I loved and who loved 
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me, carrying into another world, not only the burden of his 
memories of this life, but the far heavier burden of a sym- 
pathy and a concern for those he has left which it is almost 
impossible for him to communicate. Imagine him eager 
to warn, to advise, or to console me, yet condemned to 
grope helplessly to get a word through tome. The torments 
of a Tantalus or a Sisyphus were as nothing to this torment. 
Sometimes I have a nightmare in which the house is on 
fire or my child is dangerously ill. I rush to the telephone 
to get the fire department or a doctor. Central either does 
not answer, or gives me the wrong number time after 
time. For me there is the blessed relief of awakening; but 
for the soul of my dead friend this nightmare state of mind 
is the lasting condition of his existence. I want it neither 
for him nor for myself. The prospect of annihilation is a 
thousand-fold more comforting. 

For the most part we do not carry our thoughts so far. 
In the present state of our ignorance, the mere possibility 
that physical death may not be the end of things is enough 
to arrest the imagination; or, if we go on, it is only to elab- 
orate the brighter side of the picture. But I see no reason 
why, if we wish to be consistent (and I am aware that con- 
sistency is too often fatal to be an attractive virtue), we 
should not go further. To carry over our memory with us 
into the next world might be a blessing, but it would be a 
curse also; while to be aware of the fortunes of those we 
have left behind would mean adding to the trials and respon- 
sibilities of the new life the worries and perplexities of the 
old. Love does not seek to avoid the sharp edges of life, 
and it might well be asked to accept the double burden; 
but do we wish to impose on love the anguish of being 
fast bound, in the presence of suffering, to the réle of an 
impotent spectator? 

If, then, the reports from the other world are authentic, 
existence there has possibilities of unhappiness amounting 
to torture; and in this respect it cannot be said to be an 
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improvement on the life we know. Moreover—and I speak 
without the slightest intention of flippancy—it is not a 
restful place. One is always either summoning or being 
summoned. ‘For several years after his [Richard Hodg- 
son’s] death Mrs. Piper scarcely held a sitting without some 
manifestation of what professed to be Hodgson’s spirit.” 
Surely no one wants to oscillate between two worlds in the 
way suggested by this statement. Nor is it altogether 
pleasant to contemplate the constant heckling—one can 
call it nothing else—to which spirits are exposed. The 
endless questions which must be answered to establish 
identity, the requests for information and advice—this 
nagging offends our deepest desires for the fate after death 
of those we love. No one who has looked on the face of the 
dead, when death has brought to those features the serenity 
which happily it sometimes brings, can fail to accept with a 
kind of reverent gladness the visible evidence of surpassing 
peace. Many people, by the time they come to die, are 
tired; they would choose for their epitaph words which are 
to be found on a tombstone in Diisseldorf: “‘O Lord Jesus, 
when thou callest me I shall awaken, but first of all let me 
sleep a little while, for I am very weary.” This seems 
right; and that the Lord Jesus should be the first to awaken 
the dead seems right too. We would not have them pes- 
tered, as though we should prod into wakefulness one who is 
longing to sleep. 

All this, it may be said, is simply a confession of the feeble- 
ness of our imagination when we let it play upon the thought 
of life after death. I admit the feebleness. For my own 
part, the certainty of survival comes to me only in rare 
moments, and at such times it amounts to little more than a 
conviction that life somehow goes on after death. Yet 
even then, when the problem is merely to fashion a picture 
of the next life after the heart’s desires, even then I find 
the problem insoluble. There is no footing at all for com- 
parison or analogy. We build in the void. Under such 
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conditions one may fairly say: “The soul may survive the 
death of the body; I do not know. But if it does, that is 
as far as I can go. To conceive of the details of that life is 
a thing beyond my powers.” But the situation is different 
when we are faced with what purports to be definite infor- 
mation, explicit or implied, about the form of that life. 
Then it is a problem not of working in the void, but of mak- 
ing coherent what little we know and extending that know]- 
edge by analogy where possible. If the result is distasteful, 
we have no right to select that point at which it becomes so 
to cast the blame upon the inadequacy of our powers of 
imagination. 

There may, indeed, be another world of the spirit, and 
the reports from it may speak truly. It may be the world 
which awaits us. But I am quite sure that it is not the 
kind of world which, with our present knowledge, we should 
any of us desire. 











SPRING OF THE YEAR 
By Oxrvita Howarp DunBar 


T may be that when their moment comes, young Jack 
and Jill will always transform themselves into Harlequin 
and Columbine. Perhaps adolescence must mainly be a 
time of masquerade—a time of confused movement, of 
impetuous action, of outer conformity and inner wildness, 
of an artificiality that has the very stamp of artlessness. 
Youth, it is true, is often bitter and sometimes tragic; but 
everybody knows that maskers are not always gay. In this 
hasty, heartbreaking carnival you will perhaps find every 
human figure except youth’s own candid self. So that we 
may well wonder, those of us who have eyes for the fantas- 
tic spectacle, under just what secret compulsion it is that 
the youth of the world is so bent upon disguise. 

The matter is full of mysteries and contradictions, involv- 
ing not youth alone but humanity at every stage. Adoles- 
cence itself may be obscure, but the adult attitude towards 
it is scarcely a thing of logic and transparency. The general 
engagingness of early youth, for instance, the external grace 
of it, we all admit. We subscribe readily to any sentimen- 
tality ever formulated about it. But face to face with 
individual adolescents we are probably chagrined to dis- 
cover that we don’t understand them in the least, and that 
a frank relationship seems out of the question. We even 
find ourselves wondering whether there could be a more dis- 
concerting ordeal than to be left alone with one. Yet this 
cannot be because all adults are clumsy or all fifteen-year- 
olds shallow. The most expert and tender touch may fail 
where there is such equipment for self-protection. And 
young creatures who tantalize by the smooth perfection of 
their unrealness are not necessarily monsters of falsity. 
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They doubtless had genuine selves when they were younger, 
and they will recover these when they become mature. The 
personalities that for a season they offer as their own they 
will themselves have forgotten when the masking time is 
over. 

Evidently the most casual query opens up cloudy areas of 
wonder and confusion, which the learned may in time make 
clear, but among the fringes of which the speculative amateur 
may meanwhile cautiously feel his way. There is, for 
instance, this matter of the strange separateness of adoles- 
cence. It is apparent enough that children, whatever their 
reservations—and they have many—do communicate, more 
or less directly and spontaneously, with the adult world. 
Perhaps they are too dependent to do otherwise. And we 
can see that, a few years later on, the youth of nineteen or 
twenty reaches a point where he must in bewilderment admit 
his own identity with the older race that all his life he has 
consciously or not been combating or evading. Facing the 
fact that his objects are become the same as his elders’, his 
means of attaining them, alas, monotonously the same, he 
accepts their conditions, begins to speak their language. 

But it is those of the intervening period, those who are no 
longer children yet are still far from being men and women, 
who so acutely feel themselves a distinct race. In their 
secret hearts they do not for a moment acknowledge the 
scorned standards and prejudices of maturity. None but 
obligatory commerce with maturity will they conduct. 
And in all this they are fortified deliciously by the powerful 
alliance of youth with youth, a prodigal and tireless inti- 
macy that is characteristic of no other time of life. Boys 
and girls of fifteen know very well that they are not children, 
though they may submit to being treated as such. They 
feel, on the other hand, that they are still plastic, and they 
naturally wish to keep free of the mould. Food, shelter, 
and a network of convention they may have to accept from 
their elders. But their elders’ tiresome notions, or those at 
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least of their own immediate guardians, they are free, in 
their own soft, silent fashion, to reject. At the same time, 
they are, as we know, subservient to the ideas of this youth- 
ful herd they are a part of. Conspicuous individualists they 
definitely are not. 

But all this is far from being the whole story, even so far 
as adults are concerned. Strange and powerful as the pull 
of the tide is the fact that even men and women frank enough 
to admit that they cannot compass a satisfactory relation- 
ship with the average adolescent are yet by no means con- 
tent to turn their eyes from youth and go their reasoned 
way. Maturity seems unable to ignore youth, to evade that 
uncomprehended bewitchment, with whatever logic it may 
try to protect itself. Not the least of the paradoxes in which 
the situation abounds is this—that while men and women 
have little curiosity as to the mental content of senescence, 
though they themselves have never been old, they are teased 
by a strong desire to penetrate the mind of youth, and this 
though they have all, for a luminous moment or so, been 
young. We really have no belief in the much prated of 
wisdom of age—not for a moment do we sincerely sit at its 
feet. We do not think, whatever we may say, that our 
elders gain anything from life that we may profit by their 
transmitting to us. But as for youth’s hidden treasures, 
we have always an uneasy, perhaps a jealous, suspicion 
that youth has something to give us if it would; an eager- 
ness which is, of course, akin to the more definite emotion 
that Mr. H. G. Wells calls the Fear of the Young, the dread 
of being old-fogyish. Naturally, we do not express any of 
these things in words. They are apparent enough from our 
behavior. The truth is that unless we are actually engaged 
in the business of suppressing youth, and perhaps then also, 
we are always more or less in a supplicating attitude towards 
it. A defeated supplication, usually. Youth keeps its 
secrets. 

It is perhaps plain enough that none of the foregoing 
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should be interpreted as a complaint of adolescence. Rather 
is it an attempted defense. For a looker-on may suspect 
that adolescence is as responsive, as natural, as vividly 
interesting in its expression, as its elders give it a chance to 
be. That bright artificial mask we are dismayed by, may 
be a device of the most imperative necessity. Surely the 
adolescent’s own position hasn’t been over-dwelt upon. It 
is worth looking into for a moment. And even a considera- 
tion that lasts no longer than a moment will make it clear 
that adolescence, as the rest of us have arranged matters, is 
at an enormous disadvantage. 

The actual boys and girls of fifteen or so whom any one of 
us may chance to encounter—not the boys and girls of sta- 
tistics or generalizations—too often give the impression of 
being in an appallingly underfed condition in every sense but 
the digestive. A year or two later we see them making a 
successful entrance into college without ever having been 
offered a single sweet and satisfying ounce beyond the scant 
orthodox ration, rudely and unappetizingly served. A child 
of talent, or of some strong native urge in any direction, is 
thereby exempted from the dreariness of the common lot. 
He has the stimulus to seek his own nourishment. But the 
average child, living in the average home and committed 
to the average school, has to accept what his enveloping 
atmosphere provides. And in their contribution to the 
aridity of this atmosphere, home and school are often close 
competitors. 

Utterly innocent and well-meaning in its barbarities, this 
average home usually has concern for the bodily welfare of a 
boy or girl—concern also for demeanor, for conformity to 
the social code. Not much else, perhaps. As for the 
family life, which is reverently spoken of as a unified thing, 
it is often merely a forced and quite external holding to- 
gether of lives in themselves unshared and secret. One sees 
adults and young alike living their thoughtless, hasty lives 
from moment to moment only. One gets the impression 
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that except for an obstructive, stagnant personality here and 
there, everybody is always hurrying, with the minimum of 
civility, to escape from something or somebody. One 
wonders if anything of really vital interest is ever said or 
done or thought or felt. ‘There seems no reason why normal 
youth should not properly develop resistance to such an 
atmosphere. 

So much for half the adolescent’s life. But of alternate 
daily influence are the barbarities, also unintentional and 
negative, of the public school, barbarities, however, which 
make the small percentage of truancy quite inexplicable. 
Here rules a system so ingenious that it can protract the 
study of arithmetic through eight alert, impatient years. 
Throughout season after season, such matters are memorized 
and re-memorized as the contours and industrial products of 
countries of which otherwise nothing is known but the 
names—as though there were some magic in this artificially 
selected group of unrelated facts that in themselves admit- 
tedly make no appeal to curiosity, to reason, to common 
sense. Preparations of sawdust called English grammar and 
United States history are flattened out so thin that they 
also may be made to extend interminably. Any possible 
native interest in line or rhythm is killed by specialists 
engaged to visit the schools at regular intervals for this very 
purpose. A child’s readily awakened interest in science, in 
art, in language, in the complicated social life he is born 
into—all this is denied. 

Now, not only are we depressingly familiar with these 
backgrounds, but we know quite well how youth reacts to 
them. Apart from their happy accidental contacts or dis- 
coveries, such children reach adolescence almost totally un- 
stimulated in any desirable and healthy sense. Probably 
they have known no other thrilling interest—none to which 
they could thoroughly abandon themselves—than that of 
games. They have never been encouraged to think, crea- 
tively or critically. They have never been offered anything 
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to think about. They are not really aware that any form 
of art exists. They develop, immediately on entering col- 
lege, a frenzied participation in “college spirit” that is 
touching evidence of the previous poverty of their experi- 
ence. 

As for the personal links with the early sources of supply, 
the relation to teachers is usually barren—leaving out of 
account those exceptions which are of such incalculable 
importance—and the relation with parents is tinged at least 
with bitterness. Indeed in its crudest form, the generally 
unspoken antagonism between early youth and maturity is 
perhaps no less violent than the more vocal hostility of sex 
for sex. An actual sense of family affiliation is probably 
much rarer in youth than has been supposed. Except where 
there is a strong temperamental sympathy with father or 
mother, the child may enter adolescence a complete if un- 
suspected stranger to his closest of kin. Pitifully untaught 
by his affection, the typical parent insists on treating the 
young creature already emerged from childhood as still a 
child, and to him that means an inferior, a subject. The 
adolescent retaliates rather neatly by tacitly refusing to 
accept the dogmatisms that are dearest to the parent, and 
that he most wishes to impose. For this there is no ready 
counter-retaliation. Hence the parent—or so you will have 
seen it happen in many cases—withdraws into a state of 
secret resentment; and an estrangement develops from which 
both suffer, but the adolescent less, who has all of youth to 
draw upon. 

This is true, of course, only of the average child, the one 
we are discussing. The vigorous and honest youthful rebel 
conducts himself differently, but he is a rare type. The 
instinct of most girls and boys is to adapt themselves with 
the minimum of conflict to the authority that determines 
their range of experience. They would doubtless argue that 
if they went in for meeting issues squarely, they could do 
nothing else. The adolescent’s problem, in short, is to com- 
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promise with or evade the prejudices and taboos of his elders 
yet at the same time preserve as much as possible of secret 
independence. And it happens, interestingly enough, that 
he is especially adapted by nature for this very feat. 

For just here, perhaps, is the clue to that over-developed 
tendency to masquerade that we find so mystifying. Youth 
needs protection, finds that it can alter its very self, accom- 
plishes the magic change. Metamorphosis—security—com- 
parative independence. The fact is familiar enough that 
the most remarkable gift peculiar to this period of life, one 
that waxes all through childhood and wanes definitely when 
adolescence is outgrown, is the capacity for dramatic action 
and expression. For the moment, it is not necessary to note 
the stupidity of standardized education in not recognizing 
this. Almost every school turns its attention to play-pro- 
ducing now and then. But a school play once a year or so, 
its value almost nullified by over-direction, makes no appre- 
ciable draft upon the enormous reservoir at youth’s disposal. 
So, unaware, almost, of the very nature of this form of 
expression that his whole self cries out for, the adolescent is 
driven to exercise in blind fashion this irrepressible dramatic 
faculty of his. And he exercises it both for the sheer pleasure 
of the thing and for his own advantage. Where there is 
little imagination, and scant intellectual experience, the 
form that this expression takes will probably be rather 
banal. A familiar instance is the dramatizing of a certain 
uninteresting conception of “manliness” on the part of a 
boy who both wishes to be let alone and enjoys pretending 
to be something that he isn’t. Quite as familiar is his elab- 
orately filial, extravagantly girlish counterpart, who secures 
protection for her own quite positive purposes by enacting a 
composite of the preferred “ideals” of home and school. 

The lament that adolescence is inordinately imitative 
is plainly enough based on fact. But it is just as plain that 
adolescence is surrounded by conditions from which it has 
to make some practical escape. And if the dramatic adven- 
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ture that serves this purpose often seems to us of a quality 
thin and poor, without the value either of realism or of 
fantasy, it must be remembered that the conventional world 
in which adolescence has grown up, has taught it little 
esteem for reality, and stimulated little enough interest in 
things-as-they-might-be. 

It is easy, after all, for those of us who are speaking imper- 
sonally to forgive youth for eluding and resisting us. We 
perceive youth’s justifications. What is harder to forgive 
is its frequent failure to charm. By every obligation of real 
rightness, youth is bound to be charming, as the dullest of 
us knows. And it is doubtless our frequent troubled sense 
of not being charmed as much as we are piously certain we 
ought to be, that calls our attention to the fact that there’s 
something wrong with youth. We find ourselves demanding 
of youth that it be more beautiful, that it enchant us more 
powerfully. It is only rarely, and by some strange, happy 
chance, that we get any actual reassuring glimpse of that 
very aspect of youth that we persist in believing in. A 
group of lightly garmented, unshod young creatures, danc- 
ing—unconscious, absorbed, poised—their various selves 
for the moment exquisitely co-ordinating—may strike one 
breathless with a sudden realization of what youth is and 
means, its strength and power no less than its bright loveli- 
ness. 

The outstanding cheerful circumstance is that these 
glimpses do occur. Special conditions, here and there, go 
to reveal the adolescent as he might be, show that the prod- 
uct of the unstimulating ordinary environment is not the 
inevitable adolescent. For instance, schools exist where 
rhythm is insisted upon as a fundamental. And there are 
schools where the writing, producing, and acting of plays is a 
habitual experience. Thus extraordinary weight is lent to 
the conviction that youth in general is starved, by occasional 
encounter with youth that has been fed. It is immensely 
reassuring to note that adolescence does vigorously absorb 
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what reality it is offered. Everybody knows that a teacher 
who can present something vital and related to the needs 
of youth gets a touchingly immediate and generous response. 
And there are families that nurture their young so success- 
fully that the school is thereby relieved of some of its almost 
too great responsibility. 

Perhaps the most enviable family atmosphere is one where 
the intelligent elders are honest and unartificial in their 
dealings with youth and where a direct, not a dilettante, 
interest in art or science is a dominant part of the group life. 
It may not be strictly necessary to be a naturalist or sculptor 
in order to qualify as a superior parent. And yet it is an 
admirable initiation into life to be let into the secrets of 
great pursuits simply and without condescension, when one 
is very young, and to be allowed to share in the work that 
these entail. Forexample, the twelve-year-old son of a distin- 
guished American actor, who was allowed to supplement his 
school experience by acting in a succession of Shakespearean 
plays, had his chance to learn to think and feel, to expand 
generally. The confession of the adolescent daughter of 
another family connected with the stage, that the really 
absorbing discussions in which her parents and their friends 
habitually engaged—and to which she was by implication 
admitted on equa! terms—seemed never to get satisfactorily 
under way until nearly midnight, may suggest a startling 
violation of hygienic routine. But one wonders if hygiene 
isn’t proportionately overdone. Solicitude for youth ought 
certainly not to stop with hygiene. It would be possible to 
take the severe view that family life is really not justified 
at all if parents fail to do more than supply food and enforce 
laws. And this would seem to be justified abundantly when 
elders healthfully stimulate their children and initiate them 
into the meaning and the movement of life. 

All this is not without its bearing upon the one aspect of 
adolescent life of which adults in general will confess a vague 
awareness—that of sex. Sex is perhaps conceived of by 
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parents in general rather less as the key to the beguiling 
mysteries of the human springtime than as an unmention- 
able danger to which everybody’s sons and daughters but 
their own are exposed. The relation of adolescence to sex 
does, of course, give rise to troublesome issues which needn’t 
be gone into in so brief a discussion. It is a field in which 
generalizations are dangerously easy. But it can at least 
be suggested that a disproportionate participation in sex ex- 
citement may serve as a natural recourse to young creatures 
who are hungry for something immediate and real, and to 
whom nothing else has presented itself as vivid and powerful 
save the shining fact of youth itself. There are so many 
unheeded fourteen-year-olds who have pursued arithmetic 
and geography long past the point of saturation, and whose 
independent intellectual lives are sustained by mystery 
stories and ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.”” Their imagina- 
tions have never been given wings for any really thrilling 
flight, and they are strangers to the cool joys of abstract 
considerations. And it is boys and girls of this order who 
provide the soil where an unwholesome sex interest may read- 
ily obtain a precocious foothold. 

If this be true, it would seem the shrewdest and discreetest, 
let alone the most wise and-generous thing to do, to enrich 
the adolescent’s life as much as possible so that he will not 
be driven to interest himself in sex from sheer boredom. 
Happily, it is no longer a mooted point whether youth 
should know the meaning of sex, its beauty and its danger. 
But a mere conceding of certain information, a mere drop- 
ping of the pretense that youth is as ignorant as its elders 
used to think it ought to be, isn’t, of course, enough. It is 
apparent that the adolescent’s whole self should be nourished 
and fortified so that his self-expression, whatever form it 
may take, will not be ignorantly thin, his impulses trivial 
and silly. What more can be done for an adolescent than 
this?—except perhaps to be sufficiently frank with him so 
that he will not intemperately develop that art of conceal- 
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ment that he finds so fatally easy. Probably the rest must 
be left to the gods. 

There is one point in this connection, however, where a 
gentle dogmatism may be hazarded. Separate school life 
for boys and girls, though not the worst injustice that may 
be perpetrated, seems to many friends of youth an unneces- 
sary artificiality. Scenes where these segregated groups pur- 
sue their more or less traditional programmes do captivate 
the eye of the impressionable adult, but this scarcely bal- 
ances their undesirable tendency to intensify girlishness and 
boyishness. Girls even more than boys need to be encour- 
aged to start fresh as human beings without unnecessary 
emphasis on gender. And the only logical progress from co- 
educational schools is to coeducational colleges, though 
these should be of a type not yet realized. Girls’ colleges, 
in spite of what they have done for women, are still 
probably a little too much like boarding-schools. When 
Professor Stanley Hall, as recently as 1911, could write of 
American college girls as “trained on the lines of George 
Eliot, Margaret Fuller, and George Sand as femmes savantes,” 
one wonders where he has found this generally unobserved 
type, and how he has escaped encountering the pleasant 
young Philistines that the colleges at their best are capable 
of turning out. 

But, after all, one’s quarrel with schools and colleges is 
not that they don’t produce scholars, but that they produce 
auniform type. The very masks that their youths wear are 
insipidly alike. It is noticeable of exceptional adolescents— 
those who have had all the freedom and stimulus that they 
needed—that they come to meet us unmasked. They seem 
to feel no need of escape, of self-protection. But probably 
no change of conditions can be so revolutionary that the 
masked revelry of youth, when youth finds itself a multitude, 
will disappear. The only concern of older generations is to 
see that beneath the immortal grotesquerie there shall be a 
mortal self that is real. 








EDMOND ROSTAND 


By Wiiu1am Lyon PHELPs 


HE twentieth-century French drama has been over- 

rated. Critics speak of Hervieu, Capus, Donnay, 
Bataille, Lavedan, and Bernstein as though they were not 
only clever playmakers, which they are, but as though they 
were thinkers and dramatists, which they are not. Yet four 
in the list mentioned were elected to the French Academy. 
They are all men of the theatre, but not men of ideas. If 
they had really followed the leader, Henry Becque, they 
might have produced plays of permanent value; “‘ Les Cor- 
beaux”’ is worth their combined production. With a com- 
plete knowledge of the technique of construction, they chose 
to study “realism” rather than reality. With an empty, 
hollow formula, and only one theme—adultery—they gave 
to the French theatre a depressing monotony—for there is no 
monotony so depressing as the monotony of restlessness. 
They suggest constant activity with no vitality; they seem to 
be suffering from nervous exhaustion. A character in a 
modern French play, significantly named “‘Les Marionettes,”’ 
makes a speech that must be echoed by many spectators: 
‘The air we breathe here is bad. I need rest, solitude. 
And above all I should be glad if I could hear people talk 
about something besides love.” 

In spite of the exaggerated reputation of these writers, 
they have not altogether escaped condemnation. Mr. 
Ashley Dukes in his book, “‘Modern Dramatists,” speaking 
of Ibsen, says: “The playwrights of his day were living in 
an atmosphere of half-truths and shams, grubbing in the 
divorce court and living upon the maintenance of social 
intrigue just as comfortably as any bully upon the earnings 
of a prostitute.” Later on he remarks: “In order that the 
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bankruptcy of modern French drama may be fully under- 
stood, it is only necessary to glance at the authors who hold 
the stage of present-day Paris (1911).”’ 

That admirable French critic, M. Henry Bordeaux, in the 
same year in which appeared Mr. Dukes’s book (1911), 
relieved his mind in similar fashion in the dedicatory letter 
to his second volume of “‘La Vie au Thé&tre”: ‘‘ To-day the 
theatre has ceased to represent us as we are. With some 
exceptions, a new romanticism disfigures us. It is a 
romanticism sensual, worldly, even savage. Our stage 
heroes seem born quite alone, without the help of anyone, 
and if they marry they never have children. Thus their 
life is represented as totally lacking in duties. The only 
thing they do is to make the most of it selfishly. We know 
well enough that life is a little more complex than this, and 
the only truly interesting conflicts are those where men and 
women struggle who have a moral conscience. Apart from 
that they are nothing but the gambols of brutes.” 

The late Paul Hervieu was often called an “‘intellectual’’ 
dramatist; in reality his plays are empty, and not a single 
one is important. He showed ingenuity in “L’Enigme,”’ 
where the audience as well as the husbands endeavor to 
discover which wife was the adulteress; in “Le Dédale,” a 
new note is sounded on the triangle—the chief musical in- 
strument of the French theatre—where the former husband 
seduces his divorced wife. The entire works of Capus may 
be summed up in one weary, ironical smile. Donnay’s 
best play is “‘Paraftre,” but it is slight; his much belauded 
“L’Autre Danger” is written around the “danger” of an 
intrigue with a man who may finally fall in love with your 
daughter. Then you must stand aside, and let your lover 
marry your daughter, so as not to interfere with the girl’s 
“happiness.” This piece won the French Academy prize in 
1903. But the subject was much better handled in Mau- 
passant’s novel “‘ Fort comme la Mort,” and for that matter 
in “Bel-Ami.”” Of Bataille’s plays, “‘La Vierge Folle” is as 
37 
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good or bad as the average. Lavedan, in addition to the 
study of a cynical Don Juan in “Le Marquis de Priola,”’ 
wrote a clever piece called “Le Duel,” where two brothers, a 
priest and an atheistical physician, fight for a married 
woman. There is room for admirable acting here, and it is a 
good stage-play. But it is full of tricks. Of all the Parisian 
playwrights, the most dexterous is Henry Bernstein. In the 
theatre one comes under his spell, for he makes a series of 
situations so exciting that one forgets the unreality of the 
characters and of their adventures. Perhaps “‘La Griffe”’ is 
his “‘strongest”’ piece, though “‘La Rafale”’ is thrilling; in 
‘Le Secret”’ we have a truer and deeper psychology. 

After going to Parisian theatres scores of times, I am 
convinced that their modern playwrights, together with the 
high prices, have had a generally debasing effect. We are 
accustomed to think of a Parisian audience as highly in- 
telligent, sophisticated, discriminating; really it is not so. 
In their attitude towards both mirth and sentiment, they 
are not better than the audiences at New York matinées. 
The intelligent people stay at home, I suppose—and when 
they think of the price of a theatre ticket, they buy a 
good book. 

The one indisputable superiority of Paris over New York 
is the team-acting; it is always a pleasure to go to the Comé- 
die Frangaise, and see the results of tradition and sound 
training. What a pity that such intelligence, such skill, such 
art is employed on work so trivial! 

Several reactions have taken place against the lack of 
cerebration in modern French drama. Everyone knows of 
Brieux—‘“‘l’honnéte Brieux,”’ as French critics called him be- 
fore he was elevated to the Academy. He has been over- 
praised by Shaw, and many of his plays are simply theses; 
but he has brains and character. He has felt keenly the 
disgrace that modern French writers have brought on the 
fair name of France, and he has attempted to combat this 
both in the press and on the stage. He is tremendously in 
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earnest and has a big heart—in his most recent play he has 
endeavored to make Frenchmen and Americans understand 
each other; in “‘La Frangaise,”’ a charming comedy, written 
before the war, he wished to explain to America that French 
women were not necessarily lacking in virtue. He there- 
fore introduced an American cowboy, who has been “seeing 
the sights” in Paris, and a Harvard student, who, by the 
way, speaks French more correctly than English. The 
cowboy tries to make love to a sensible, humorous French 
matron, and the Harvard student is absurdly formal and 
stilted. Both are cured. Brieux is a force in modern liter- 
ature, but I think his best play is one of his earliest, “‘ Blan- 
chette,”’ which deals with a problem as applicable to America 
as to France—what is going to become of our high school 
girls? 

Paul Bourget is, of course, reactionary in art, morals, and 
religion. In his youthful education he received a thorough 
grounding in both science and classical literature. He and 
Brunetiére were schoolmates, colleagues as teachers, : nd 
fellow Academicians—they were in absolute harmony 
mentally, and in the novels of one and the critical essays of 
the other, we see the same aim. Bourget’s earlier novels 
are, however, quite different in tone from the later ones. 
The complete Bourget as we know him to-day, ardent 
Catholic, aristocrat, conservative, moralist, may be found in 
his novel “‘L’Etape,” published in 1902. His plays, like 
all the rest of his work, are in desperate earnest. But while 
one may applaud both his idealism and his literary skill, his 
dramas would have a wider influence if they had some humor, 
some esprit, some charm, some sparkle. He is probably the 
most conservative man of letters in France. His views might 
be summed up as follows: first, monarchy is better than 
democracy; second, independence in religious thought 
is neither necessary nor desirable—join the Catholic Church, 
which can settle for you every dogma and every moral 
emergency; third, absolute union of church and state; fourth 
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(and here, mirabile dictu, he is in harmony with H. L. 
Mencken, what a team!) don’t try to mix social classes— 
stay at home and remain in your own social circle. 

Besides the social revolt of Brieux, and the religious revolt 
of Bourget, there was, of course, a rebellion in art. Just as 
Germany had the Freie Biihne, where Hauptmann’s world- 
shaking “‘Vor Sonnenaufgang”’ was performed in 1889, so 
in Paris in the year 1887 was founded the Thédtre Libre, by a 
young man who was to become the most distinguished 
French theatre director of modern times, M. André Antoine. 
Soon another theatre was founded—this time for the writers 
of symbolistic and romantic dramas—the Thédtre de ’ Oeuvre, 
by an admirable scholar and actor, Lugné Poé. They had 
their man of genius in Maeterlinck to write both romantic 
and symbolistic dramas, and they drew freely on Ibsen for 
symbolism, producing “‘The Master Builder.” 

Meanwhile the conventional French drama goes on— 
Capus, Donnay, Bataille, Lavedan, Bernstein, and MM. de 
Flers and de Caillavet reap their harvest. They are facile, 
accomplished, witty, entertaining; when they are placed 
beside their English contemporaries, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Shaw, Ervine, Masefield, Barker, they become diminished. 
In comparison with the best British dramatists of to-day, 
they are like children playing with blocks in the same room 
with authors writing books. 

One man of genius, however, is better than many mani- 
kins; and modern France has contributed to the literature of 
the world the greatest play since the days of Shakespeare, 
and the greatest drama since Goethe’s “‘Faust.”” From any 
and every point of view, Edmond Rostand isa giant. He is 
great in so many different ways—great as poet, dramatist, 
playwright, wit, humorist, romantic idealist, satirist—and as 
a language-virtuoso he is equally supreme. His dramatic 
works consist of six plays—three minor, three major; they are 
a permanent addition to literature; they contain characters 
that will last as long as the best of Victor Hugo and the best 
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of old Alexandre Dumas, which means they will last as long 
as good books are read. 

Just as Normandy produced those bitter realists, Flau- 
bert and Guy de Maupassant, whose novels and tales illus- 
trate the heart-killing climate of their native land, so our 
glorious romantic poet came from the South, and the sun- 
shine that flooded his childhood glows on every page of his 
dramas. It is strange that his works should be so inspiring, 
for his heroes are always beaten, his best plays are all trage- 
dies; yet, as one critic said, “‘ Death in Rostand is more cheer- 
ful than Life in Maeterlinck.”’ 

Edmond Rostand was born at Marseilles on the first of 
April, 1868, and was the finest piece of humor produced on 
that memorable day, as Cyrano was the best Christmas 
present that the world had received for a hundred years. 
His father had wealth, education, and brains—a brilliant 
journalist, who edited and translated the poems of Catullus. 
The boy went to southern schools, where his personality was 
developed rather than repressed; then he became a student 
at Stanislas College in Paris, and took a degree in law in 
1890. Like so many others, he “abandoned law for litera- 
ture,” published a volume of poems, and married a French 
poet, Rosemonde Gérard. Her poems are remarkable, and 
if she had not married Rostand, she would be independently 
famous; but you cannot see the stars after sunrise. 

When he was twenty years old, his first play, a one-act 
comedy, “‘Le Gant Rouge,” was played at the Cluny Thea- 
tre, August 24, 1888, and it passed practically unnoticed. 
Rostand in later times remarked, ‘‘There is nothing to be 
said about it, except that it was the first realization of a 
dream which had always haunted me as a child, and that was 
that I must write for the stage.”’ 

He wrote another one-act comedy in verse, took it to the 
Comédie Frangaise, and Féraudy requested another act; he 
then finished “Les Romanesques,” which received the 
Toirac prize of four thousand francs for the best piece sub- 
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mitted to the Comédie during the season 1890-1891, but he 
had to wait three years to see it performed. It was played 
for the first time May 21, 1894. Its sparkling freshness and 
vernal charm attracted the critics, and gave the author what 
might be called a mild reputation. He was hailed as a 
humorist, and he said that people already had him classified, 
and looked only for fun in his next work. 

In the autumn of this same year, at the house of Sarah 
Bernhardt, Coquelin being also present, the young poet read 
aloud “La Princesse Lointaine,”’ which captivated the two 
actors. Coquelin predicted a great future, little knowing 
that Rostand would surpass all prophecies, and hand his 
own name down to posterity. On April 5, 1895, the new 
play was produced with Sarah Bernhardt as Mélissinde, 
Guitry and Jean Coquelin being also in the cast; it was not 
particularly successful, being the only play by its author that 
it is really better to read than to see. Sarcey, who, with all 
his cleverness, was so often blind, failed to see anything in it; 
and it is amusing to read Bernard Shaw’s criticism when the 
great actress put on the play in London, June 17, 1895. 
The arch-enemy of romance ridiculed it. Shaw reviewing 
Rostand is like a harp solo criticised by Mephistopheles. 

On April 14, 1897, came the first performance, on Wednes- 
day of Holy Week, of “La Samaritaine, Evangile en trois 
tableaux, en vers.”’ This cannot be said to have been 
completely successful, yet the dramatist was more than 
satisfied. ‘‘I only allowed it to be played during Holy 
Week. . . . But what gave me the most delight in its 
success was that I had not only demonstrated to the critics 
and to the public that I was something more than a writer of 
comedies, but that I had proved it to myself.” 

In the same year his name was blown by the trumpets of 
fame to the four winds of heaven, for on December 28, 1897, 
came the first performance of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” which 
ran for over three hundred consecutive nights. No one 
believed that he could duplicate this success, but he did. 
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On March 15, 1900, with Sarah Bernhardt in the title réle, 
appeared “L’Aiglon”; this tragedy convinced the world 
that a living man was one of the greatest dramatists of all 
time. The next year, 1901, Rostand was elected to the 
French Academy, being the youngest ever chosen, barely 
thirty-three. His discourse in 1903, when he was publicly 
received, is an important document in modern literature. 

We should pay high tribute to the artistic conscience of 
Rostand. I suppose no modern writer was naturally more 
gifted with impromptu poetry and wit; his inspiration was 
chronic. Surely it is to his credit that from 1901 to 1918 he 
produced only one work. Yet how ardently I hope that his 
drama on Faust, which he had been writing for years, may 
have been sufficiently advanced for the fragment some day 
to appear! 

Ten years passed between “L’Aiglon” and “‘ Chantecler.”’ 
It was impossible for Rostand to live in Paris, not only be- 
cause of delicate health, but because he could not take a walk 
on the street without being followed by adoring crowds. 
This public homage, which was the breath of life to Victor 
Hugo, was unendurable to the young poet. He went down 
to Cambo in the Pyrenees, built a huge chateau, and spent 
his days there in happy retirement. He changed his mind a 
thousand times about “‘Chantecler,”’ which, of course, he 
intended to be played by Coquelin. Rehearsals would begin 
only to be stopped by a telegram from the author; manu- 
script would be sent to the press, only to be similarly re- 
called. When one reads the piece, one understands; it 
bristles with turns of wit and plays on words. No doubt as 
soon as he had put the precious writing in the post he thought 
of an additional jewel. He waited too long, however, for 
Coquelin died in 1909. 

Finally on February 7, 1910, came the long-awaited first 
night of “‘Chantecler,”’ the most exciting premiére for many 
decades. It seemed as though the whole world awaited the 
verdict with breathless suspense. And the world was right. 
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Creative genius is the most valuable gift that man can re- 
ceive, justly exceeding in importance all other things. A 
new work by the foremost dramatist in the world was the 
greatest news then possible. The new play came just at the 
time when Paris was suffering from an unprecedented dis- 
aster—devastating floods; but France forgot mortal woe in 
immortal art. I say the world was right in awaiting this 
birth with hushed expectation; it speaks well for the public 
in all countries that their eyes were turned towards Paris. 

During the darkest hours of the war, the French people 
kept hearing the clarion voice of their poet, announcing the 
sunrise of victory; and immediately after the day of victory 
dawned, the voice became still. Rostand died on December 
2,1918. 

No modern dramatist has reached the Shakespearean level 
except Rostand. He is equally great as poet, as humorist, as 
practical playwright. No man of our time has been such a 
creative force in literature, and at the same time possessed 
such a knowledge of the requirements of the stage. It is 
inspiring to read his dramas, as many millions of readers 
know; but it is even more inspiring to see his plays performed, 
for they were all written for the stage. The sheer dexterity 
of the first act of “Cyrano,” the way the throngs of people are 
brought in and brought off the stage, the way the general 
confused excitement rises to one tremendous climax, would 
be a model for playwrights, even if the piece were not litera- 
ture. As everyone knows, Cyrano fights a duel while com- 
posing a ballade, exhibiting equal skill with his hand and 
with his mind. It is symbolical of the author; in the very 
whirlwind of action, he gives us exquisite poetry. 

There was a foretaste of this power in “Les Romanesques,”’ 
which is a little masterpiece, and which, despite its eclipse by 
the later works, continues to hold the French stage, and 
perhaps will never become obsolete. It is beautiful, it is 
charming, it is humorous, but above all it is interesting. 
Most pieces submitted to managers are either specimens of 
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good literary composition with no action, or else melodramas 
or farces of no literary value. In writing “Les Roman- 
esques,” Rostand wisely forsook subjects of temporary inter- 
est in sociology or politics, and based his work on the funda- 
mental and therefore permanent things in human nature. 
In the poem “‘Transcendentalism,”’ Browning compares the 
writer of a treatise on plants with the magician who fills a 
room with roses. He leaves us in no doubt as to which of 
these methods should characterize the poet. Many authors 
of modern analytical plays are like students of botany; 
Rostand creates flowers. He is a poet and a playwright; 
but above all he is a magician. 

It is true that in “La Princesse Lointaine”’ and in “La 
Samaritaine”’ the poet transcends the playwright; but one 
of these was an experiment in tragedy, and the other a con- 
tribution to religious thought. They both helped him to 
write “‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

In the year 1842 Browning published a lyric called “‘ Rudel 
to the Lady of Tripoli.” The fact that Rostand chose the 
same subject for “La Princesse Lointaine”’ is not important; 
but it is important to observe, how, not only in this play, 
but in “Cyrano” and in “‘Chantecler,” Browning’s philos- 
ophy of “success through failure” is illustrated. The 
English poet and the French dramatist have much in 
common: they were preoccupied with love, real love; they 
believed that the highest success comes only through failure; 
they represented their teachings of optimism mainly through 
tragedy. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century, plays 
founded on the Bible became increasingly frequent. Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salomé” (1893), Rostand’s “‘La Samaritaine”’ 
(1897), Sudermann’s “Johannes” (1897), and Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “Herod” (1900), are typical illustrations of a growing 
fashion. The most poetic and the most reverent is certainly 
“‘La Samaritaine,” though it lacks the dramatic intensity of 
Wilde’s short piece. The only reason why it disappoints is 
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because no one has ever yet been able to retell a Bible story 
and improve it. The simplicity of the Bible narratives 
cannot be matched. For{Rostand’s verse, in all its glory, 
is not arrayed like one of these. Yet “‘La Samaritaine” is 
a tenderly beautiful tribute paid by a man of genius; and I 
shall always regret that I never heard the melodious poetry 
spoken by the voice of gold. 

It is a curious thing, in the present high tide of the drama, 
and remembering that the glory of English literature is its 
poetry, that we have no good modern English dramas in 
verse. It is all the more remarkable because the foremost 
modern French dramatist and the foremost modern German 
dramatist wrote their masterpieces in verse form—*‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac”’ by Rostand and “ Die Versunkene Glocke,” by 
Hauptmann. John Masefield, when he writes plays, writes 
them in prose, with only slight exceptions. And so, for the 
most part, have Synge, Yeats, Lord Dunsany, and others. 
George Meredith might have written poetic dramas in the 
Elizabethan manner. Thomas Hardy’s “Dynasts”’ is an 
intellectual, rather than a poetic masterpiece—it has noth- 
ing of the sublime, emotional, thrilling, transporting power 
of Rostand. We admire the author’s mind more than the 
work. 

Rostand was not an unconscious or an accidental romantic. 
He had his own programme, and his six plays represent it. 
He lifted the French drama and the French spirit out of the 
Slough of Despond, and led them, like Greatheart, towards 
the Celestial City. He was disgusted with the cynicism, 
the sensuality, the mockery that many had come to believe 
were the true representation of modern French literature. 
In the year 1912, I read an article by a French critic who 
said that nowadays the only possible intelligent attitude 
towards the so-called “‘great problems”’ of life was a smile. 
In the same year I read a good-tempered criticism of a new 
play in Paris, where the critic said with a yawn, “‘After all, 
Flesh is the Queen of Paris. And if there were any God, he 
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would certainly treat our Paris as he treated Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 

The prevailing tone of blague was insupportable to Ros- 
tand. He knew that France needed an awakening. His 
plays, poems, and addresses were one protest against 
Mockery. When he was received into the French Academy 
on June 4, 1903, his speech was a call to arms: “The poison of 
to-day, with which we have no longer the right to drug the 
people, is that delicious essence that stupefies conviction and 
slays energy. We must restore passion. Yes, and emotion, 
too, which really is not absurd. We must remind these 
timid Frenchmen, who are always afraid of not being suf- 
ficiently ironical, that there can be plenty of modern wit in 
a resolute eye.” 

Little did he know how soon the spirit that he incarnated in 
himself and in his poetry would be needed to save his country 
from slavery. Apart from the literary elevation of his 
dramas, ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” during the years of horror, 
was worth to France a dozen generals and a million men. 
All the world wondered at the spirit of desperate valor and 
astounding tenacity exhibited by ‘“‘decadent” France. 
But she had been regenerated by the spirit of her great poet, 
and the opportunity revealed the truth. 

In spite of, and partly because of, his popularity, many 
French critics have refused him a place in the front rank. 
The very spirit that he fought was bound to sneer at him, 
knowing that the two could not live together. But this is 
not the chief reason for so much French depreciation. It is 
because he, like Victor Hugo, fought not merely against the 
schoolmen but against the national literary instinct. Many 
Frenchmen have never admitted the greatness of Victor 
Hugo, though he is one of the idols of the world; they still 
believe that his work is fustian. I remember in 1903 a 
French literary man telling me in all seriousness that Victor 
Hugo was mere sound and fury, signifying nothing; nor did 
he refer to “Ruy Blas” and “Hernani.” He said, “Fifty 
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years hence every line of Victor Hugo will be forgotten, while 
Flaubert will be greater than ever.”” For my part, I cannot 
see why Frenchmen should not be proud of both; why should 
admiration for one lessen the other’s glory? But your true 
Frenchman loves the lapidary style; and for this reason 
many French critics cannot see Rostand, while others per- 
haps are afraid to surrender. I am going to quote a letter 
that I received from a distinguished French novelist and 
essayist, who is just now known all over the world. I had 
sent him a criticism of the theatres of Paris in 1912 which I 
had written after seeing five or six typical triangle plays, 
followed by a performance of “L’Aiglon.” This was his 
reply: 
“April 21, 1912. 

“T thank you for the article which you were kind enough to 
send me; I read it with great interest and I sympathize with 
your point of view. I believe your strictures are both fair 
and sound. But the only author whom you praise—Ros- 
tand—is one of those whom I most strongly condemn. If it 
is true (and I firmly believe it to be) that the theatre ought 
to be the mirror of its time, I cannot reproach the Parisian 
theatres of the boulevards for representing the brutal lack of 
morality characteristic of the society there represented. 
And from this point of view, I regard a Bataille as the most 
significant of the Parisian playwrights; for he best represents 
the moral anarchy and the extreme refinement of intelli- 
gence, where we now find the élite (a worldly élite) of an old 
people, very artistic, very human, and very corrupt. . . . 
I hope for the destruction of the society that he represents; 
but I recognize his art and his sincerity; he does his duty like 
an artist; he is true to life. The Rostand of ‘L’Aiglon’ 
and of ‘La Princesse Lointaine’ is not. The soul of his 
dramas consists of fanfaronade, declamation, false heroism, 
false love, every sentiment false. He is a brilliant virtuoso. 
His work, often defective, has always éclat; but he is at his 
best only with the fantasies of a pianist; whenever he wants 
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to give a fine phrase of Beethoven, a simple and profound 
sentiment, his inadequacy and his superficiality appear. 
Nor am I less severe towards the interpreter of ‘L’Aiglon,’ 
this Sarah Bernhardt, for I regard her as an evil influence on 
the French poetic drama. The radiance of her fame throws 
an illusion over her lack of naturalness, her faulty diction, 
her foreign accent, her real coldness, and her monotonous, 
hammered-out art. I can believe that her defects are 
exaggerated by age; but it is precisely her defects that people 
admire and imitate. She has done a great deal of harm, and 
she makes matters worse by her deplorable taste in preferring 
false, offensive poetry. The hero of my novel and his author 
will never forgive her.”’ 

Although I have read many adverse French criticisms of 
Rostand, I not only think this letter is the ablest, but that 
the opposition to his work—generally felt among French 
critics—is here expressed in an extraordinarily concise way. 
Although I totally disagree, it is perfectly clear why the 
writer of it, and so many of his fellow-countrymen, take that 
position, Rostand offends against their classic theories of 
art, their love of the sober and the self-restrained, their 
decided preference for irony over enthusiasm—sure mark of 
sophistication; they like smiles, but they hate laughter. It 
is for the same reason that Mr. Santayana, wholly Latin in 
blood and in ideals, cannot endure the poetry of Browning, 
whose poems, he writes, “not only portray passion, which is 
interesting, but they betray it, which is odious.” 

But there is a great, outstanding fact to be accounted for— 
the conquest of the world by “Cyrano de Bergerac.”’ To 
realize now the unparalleled enthusiasm of the first night, I 
refer readers to Catulle Mendés; that grown-up gamin of the 
boulevards, who could give any man in the world lessons in 
blague, skepticism, indecency, and insolence, was swept 
into the seventh heaven of rapture. The delight of the 
audience was so uncontrolled that the play could hardly get 
on—the nearest approach to it in America is the behavior of 
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the spectators when a touchdown is made in a football game. 
The applause in that theatre on that memorable night was 
heard next day in the remotest parts of the earth. The play 
appeared on every foreign stage—over half a million copies 
of the French text have been sold, and it has been translated 
into all languages. While I am writing these words, converts 
are being made in many countries. For the book goes every- 
where. 

Rostand—taking an almost forgotten historical figure (I 
remember in my youth reading Henry Morley’s edition of 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” with its interesting appendix on Cyrano 
de Bergerac)—created a new, imperishable character in 
drama and in literature. Critics may sneer at Rostand’s art, 
they may attempt to “account” for him in every way except 
the one true way, but they can no more drive Cyrano off the 
earth than they can get rid of d’Artagnan, Jean Valjean, or 
Falstaff. He has come to stay. 

Even those who attack Rostand are puzzled by the variety 
and multiplicity of his accomplishments; he has all the 
grandeur and impromptu power of Victor Hugo, but then he 
abounds in what Hugo had not a trace of—humor. He has 
grace, dexterity, flexibility, word magic; he uses the rigid 
form of the Alexandrine and makes it supple; he reaches the 
vertiginous heights of sublimity, heroism, self-sacrifice, and 
adds to the Genius of Romance the Genius of Humor. All 
kinds of humor—for he can defeat all his rivals and leave 
them the choice of weapons. It is amusing to see the critics 
trying to explain this. M. Blum, a French dramatic critic, 
says that Rostand is not a man of genius, but an extra- 
ordinary collection of diverse talents, seldom united in one 
person. 

M. Adolphe Brisson once made a pilgrimage to Cambo to 
see if he could find out from the author the reason for 
Cyrano’s world conquest. On his way he meditated as 
follows, as he reports in the last chapter of “Le ThéAtre et les 
Moeurs”’: “That we loved, applauded, acclaimed Cyrano, 
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nothing is easier to understand; the beauties of the work 
justify all that. But that from day to day it spread im- 
mediately all over the world, that it was translated into all 
languages, was played not only in large cities but in the 
smallest towns of the old world and the new, and that every- 
where it excited the same enthusiasm; that three hundred 
thousand copies of the book [1906], something unprece- 
dented, should have been sold all over the earth, that the 
name of the author should have traversed the globe with the 
rapidity of a flash of lightning—all this is unique and calls 
for an explanation.” 

Then in the presence of Monsieur and Madame Rostand, 
he plumped the question direct: “‘ What is there in Cyrano to 
account for its sudden world conquest? What is it exactly 
that foreigners find in it?” Rostand himself had no ex- 
planation to offer; he could not explain, said M. Brisson, why 
it was that his piece produced exactly the same effect on 
people quite different—the English, the Danish, the Slavs, 
the Turks, the Heidelberg philosopher, and the pork-packer 
from Cincinnati. 

““Mme. Edmond Rostand, who listened to my dissertation 
with a little, half-mocking smile said: ‘There are people who 
exhale all around them sympathy, simply because they have 
charm. Don’t you think it may be the same with things of 
the mind?’ Parbleu, that is the best explanation, the only 
one! It explains nothing, and it is the best one. For I 
believe that a work of art has a soul belonging to it, which 
attracts or repels, and arouses passionate feeling. One may 
surrender one’s self to a painting, a statue,a poem. Between 
fifteen and twenty years of age I was hopelessly in love with 
the Mona Lisa.” 

No man has a soul so dead that it cannot be stirred by 
“Cyrano.” Its combination of lyrical beauty, passion, wit, 
sentiment, humor, enthusiasm, tragic force, pathos, united 
in one divine transport of moral beauty—the Soul! Even 
under those ribs of death, the boards of the French stage, 
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Rostand awakened a soul. And in the autumnal garden, 
amid the falling leaves, and the chill of death, we hear the 
voice of that which alone is as sublime as the stars—the 
human spirit. 

For in all three plays we have triumphant failure. Pro- 
fessor Nitze quotes a poem written by Rostand which was 
published only a few hours after his death, and harmonizes 
with the spirit in all his work: 

Qu’un peuple d’hier 
Meure pour demain, 
C’est a rendre fier 
Tout le genre humain! 


I know I ought not to translate this, but I cannot help trying: 


That yesterday’s Race 
Should die for to-morrow— 
That gives a proud face 

To all human sorrow! 


Rostand did not select the figure of L’Aiglon for any po- 
litical or historical reason, but as an emblem of the frus- 
tration of humanity: 

Grand Dieu! ce n’est pas une cause 
Que j’attaque ou que je défend. 

Et ceci n’est pas autre chose 

Que l’histoire d’un pauvre enfant. 


The enormous difficulties of presenting “Chantecler”’ will 
probably militate against its life on the stage; but in many 
ways, both from the literary and spiritual point of view, it is 
Rostand’s greatest work. We see, as we saw in Wagner’s 
“‘Meistersinger,” the undying hatred of every heaven-born 
genius for Pedantry and Affectation. Let the second-rate 
artists stick to the rules—they need them. Let the second- 
rate critics measure genius with the rules, they have no other 
standard. But the man of original creative power is always 
greater than the rules; as in the moral world, Love is greater 
than the Law. 
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In the play “‘Chantecler,”’ the Peacock is like Beckmesser; 
the scene infallibly reminds one of the part played by the 
picayune pedant in the music-drama. In that famous 
afternoon tea, the greatest “party ’’ ever known in literature, 
Victor Hugo might have poured out his scorn on the pedants 
and the prudes and the parlor poets; he might, too, have 
thought of the sublime scene where the Cock protects the 
venomous cowards from the hawk; but he could not even 
have imagined the marvellous humor that follows the terrific 
fight, like sunshine after storm. The guests are all going; 
Chantecler, with a fine mot, departs with the Hen-Pheasant; 
the guinea-hen hostess, just as the curtain is about to fall, 
says, “This is the most successful féte ever known!” 
Then, amid the brouhaha of leave-taking the solemn Magpie- 
Usher announces an arrival: “‘The Tortoise!”—and the 
curtain falls. 

As everyone knows, Rostand conceived the idea of this 
drama merely by gazing, in the course of a country walk, at a 
barnyard. These humble creatures displayed human nature 
to the imaginative eyes of the poet. “In 1901, while taking 
a walk in the outskirts of Cambo, I was passing a humble 
farm when I suddenly stopped before the barnyard. It was 
just an ordinary barnyard, containing the usual pigeon loft, 
wire nettings, manure pile, and within, the animals, hens, 
ducks, guinea-fowl, geese, turkeys, a cat asleep, a dog 
wandering about; in brief, a common spectacle. I watched 
with interest, when suddenly in stalked the cock. He entered 
proudly, boldly, like a ruler, with disdain in his eye, and a 
certain rhythmic movement of the head which produced the 
irresistible impression of a hero. He advanced like a buc- 
caneer, like a man in quest of adventure, a king among his 
subjects. In a flash I saw in this spectacle a play. I re- 
turned to the barnyard many times, and rapidly the frame- 
work of the play was constructed in my mind.” 

That afternoon walk was a great day in the history of 


literature. We must go back to La Fontaine for anything 
38 
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approaching this human manipulation of the animal king- 
dom; and Rostand rises higher than either La Fontaine or 
Rudyard Kipling. For the old fabulist indicated our un- 
deniable likeness to the instinctive selfishness of the beasts: 
Kipling drew his usual lesson of industry and practical 
wisdom; Rostand gave us a spiritual interpretation of life. 

Chantecler is man doing his work in the world, doing it 
anyhow, doing it for the sake of the work finally, rather than 
for the reward; doing it first conceitedly, then despairingly, 
finally triumphantly. For work is more necessary to the 
worker than to any possible recipient of its product. The 
Hen-Pheasant is jealous of his absorption in his career; she 
wants him to put love-o’women first, but in the end she is 
glad to die for him. The dog is a philosopher, and a good 
fellow. The guinea-hen is a stupid social climber, cursed 
with affectations. The night-birds prefer darkness to light, 
because their works are evil. The blackbird is the Parisian 
mocker—he may be either critic or dramatist. 

The oftener one reads the three masterpieces of Rostand, 
the greater they seem. And curiously enough, although 
they abound in individual and scattered jewels of wit, 
wisdom, and poetry, the whole is greater than the parts. In 
considering this unique personality, many are amazed and 
many doubt. But the optimism of the man should find a 
vibrating response in the mind of the reader. It is beyond 
all expression fortunate that such genius should have been 
given to the world, that France should have had the honor 
of producing a writer worthy to rank with the giant Eliza- 
bethans in England; but it is still more fortunate that, de- 
spite the nibbling tooth of criticism the whole world should 
have given him homage. For he spoke directly to the con- 
science, the spirit, the religious life of man; the universal 
acclaim that greeted his voice is proof that under all the 
materialism and selfishness and vulgarity and baseness of the 
human race there is a Soul. 


SPRING FROM A WINDOW 
By Hazet HA 


Blossom-Time 


So long as there is April 
My heart is high, 

Lifting up its white dreams 
To the sky. 


As trees hold up their blossoms 
In a blowing cloud, 

My hands are reaching, 

My hands are proud. 


All the crumbled splendors 
Of autumn, and the cries 
Of winds that I remember 
Cannot make me wise. 


Like the trees of April 
Fearless and fair— 

My heart swings its censers 
Through the golden air. 


In April 
Now I am Life’s victim-— 
Cruel victor is he 


Who lashes me with color 
Until I ache to see. 


Who chokes me with fragrance 
Of green things in the rain— 
Like a hand around my throat 
So sudden is the pain. 
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Life, I am at your mercy; 
And though till I am dead 
You torture me with April 
I will not bow my head! 





When There is April 


Who would fear death when there is April?— 
Like a flame, like a song— 

To heal all who have lived with yearning 
Year-through, life-long. 


When there is April with fulfilment 
For longing and for pain, 

For every reaching hand that beauty 
Has lured in vain. 


Who would shrink from the earth when April 
With slim rain hands shall reach 

Through the doors of dark, and call them 
Who love her speech. 


Foreboding 


How shall I keep April 
When my songs are done— 


How can I be silent 
And still feel the sun? 





I, who dreaded silence, 

I, who April-long 

Kept my heart from breaking 
With the cry of song. 


How can I hold sunlight 

In my hands, like gold, 
And bear the pain of silence 
When my songs are old? 

















HISTORIES OF THE WORLD WAR 
By Wiisur C. ABBotrT 


OW that the great conflict which so long threatened the 
integrity of the world is for the time being at an end, 
we hear on every hand the explanations of how it was won, 
and lost. It was the tanks, it was Foch, it was the aid of 
the United States, it was the entry of the British Empire 
into the war, it was morale, or the Marne; it was a score of 
circumstances besides, which turned the tide against the 
German powers. 

And now that the writing of its history has begun, it is 
not without interest to consider what in the opinion of the 
leaders of its armies is the secret of success. “Victory,” 
wrote Foch, “will always go to those who deserve her 
through having stronger will and higher intelligence.” 
“The great aim of peace,” writes Ludendorff of the situation 
under which he assumed the direction of his country’s 
military destinies, “could only be attained by relentless 
prosecution of the war. By working for the war, therefore, 
the government at the same time paved the way for peace. 
. . . It was essential to maintain the morale and war 
spirit of those at home at the highest pitch . . . that at 
home everyone must work and live for the war in a way that 
had never been known before.” “There is,” writes Sir 
Douglas Haig, “the further consideration that the issues 
involved in this stupendous struggle were far greater than 
those concerned in any other war in recent history. Our 
existence as an Empire, and civilization itself, as it is under- 
stood by the free Western nations, were at stake. Men 
fought as they have never fought before in masses.” And 
victory was won by “‘the superior fighting ability and leader- 
ship of one of the belligerents, as the result of greater 
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resources or tenacity, or by reason of higher morale, or from 
a combination of all these causes.” 

Such are the conclusions of the three commanders as to 
the elements of success, not merely courage or discipline— 
these are taken for granted, but primarily will and intelli- 
gence, leadership, resources, and morale. And, studying 
the final judgment of the war histories and reports and mem- 
oirs now pouring from the press, one thing seems tolerably 
clear. It is that the Teutonic powers were not defeated by 
being out-numbered or out-fought; they were out-nerved and 
out-thought. Whether we consider the campaign which 
ended at the Marne, or the confession of the German leaders 
that they had not conceived it possible that American aid 
could be given in such time and amount as to turn the tide, 
it seems evident that the German general staff were out- 
guessed in their most critical decisions, and out-fought in their 
most critical engagement. This conclusion is not derived 
from hostile sources; it is written large in the pages of the 
German commanders themselves. There, no less than in 
the conclusions of independent writers, the judgment of 
McPherson stands that “the most striking feature of German 
strategy throughout the war was its lack of clarity and 
unification.” They had staked all on the invasion of 
Belgium, and a “short and joyous war,” and the “effect of 
the confusion” produced by their “initial failure was never 
eradicated.” 

How, then, was it that the Germans succeeded as well as 
they did? The answer is twofold. They had, first, the 
advantage of long preparation, and the carefully devised 
plan of campaign, perfected by von Schlieffen, for a move- 
ment which should get around the French flank and envelop 
millions. That theory of envelopment, “in which the 
German general staff had believed for years . . . and held 
to be confirmed by the lessons of recent wars and the de- 
velopments of modern armaments,” could only be turned to 
account by one process—the violation of the neutrality of 
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Belgium and Luxemburg. That step was taken unhesitat- 
ingly; the advance of the enveloping forces under von Kluck 
proceeded “according to plan”; and only three things 
prevented its success. The first was the resistance of the 
Belgians, the second the delaying actions of the French and of 
the British Expeditionary troops, the third the genius and 
fighting qualities of the victors of the Marne. 

Thereafter the whole problem was altered for the German 
general staff; and it is only fair to say that they adapted their 
plans to the changed conditions with speed and decision. 
The surprise having failed, there was but one hope of win- 
ning the war. It lay in containing the efforts of their en- 
emies in the West by entrenchments, and such successes 
in the East as would compel the Allies to yield. Those 
successes—at first costly, then cheap—they won. But 
they meanwhile so antagonized the opinions and the inter- 
ests of the rest of the world by their methods of carrying on 
the war, and their unfortunate diplomatic utterances and 
acts, that the Allies were not only steeled to desperate re- 
sistance but found such help as to enable them to hold out 
despite the Russian, Serbian, and Rumanian débdcles. 
The war resolved itself into a siege; the battles on the Western 
front were little more than a series of sorties and attacks 
until the collapse of the morale of the German garrison 
produced what was in effect a capitulation of the fortress. 

Such is, in brief, an accepted theory of the great conflict. 
Against it may be set the interesting and important con- 
clusion of the British commander-in-chief. His analogy is 
that of a battle—but a battle four and a half years in dura- 
tion, and with four well-defined stages. The first, the prelim- 
inary stage in which the forces are deployed and manoeuvre 
for position, ends, in his view, with the establishment of 
the trench lines. The second is the long and costly combat, 
the “wearing-out” struggle which lasted in this war, instead 
of a few hours, some three years. The third is the climax of 
the battle when one side or the other stakes all on a supreme 
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effort; and this he identifies with the four months’ “sortie” 
of the German armies beginning in March, 1918. The 
fourth is the counter-attack of the successful side, which 
Foch’s offensive represents. 

Now that the clouds of actual war which so long obscured 
the view of those who sought to define the struggle have 
passed away; now that there begins to emerge the outline 
of the strategy and the reasons which lay behind its deci- 
sions, it is possible to see the conflict as a whole, and to 
consider with some assurance of certainty the causes, the 
circumstances, and the results of those decisions and of the 
war itself. But it will be years before we have a history of 
even the military operations which will be in any sense 
definitive. It will be still longer before the grave gives 
up its memoirs and the archives their documents in such 
measure that we shall have any adequate, much less final, 
account of the infinitely complex political manoeuvres which 
preceded and accompanied the war. But meanwhile we 
must, so to speak, live—historically. We are not willing 
to remain wholly ignorant of the greatest conflict in the 
world’s history until we can be fully and accurately in- 
formed. And we have had, and shall have, histories* of 
the war of many kinds to satisfy our curiosity and our 
intellectual appetites. 

Already they have appeared in numbers so considerable 
that one is appalled at the promise of the future. The 
armistice was scarcely signed before the roar of the presses 
succeeded the roar of the guns, and long before the treaty of 
peace was completed, the histories of the war had begun to 
reach the hands of their readers. Before the treaty was 
ratified, the apologiae of the German leaders were making 
their appearance, and a case for their authors. And per- 
haps before the final effects of the conflict have been ex- 
hausted—if they ever are—we shall have a body of historical 

*A list of important histories of the war, upon which this article is 
based, will be found on page 672. 
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writing on the subject which will surpass that of all other 
wars as far as the forces employed in this conflict surpassed 
those of the past. As one considers what has appeared he 
sees visions of what is to come, monumental compilations 
stretching in endless vistas from here to eternity. Presently 
they will begin to build libraries to contain nothing but 
histories of this war; indeed, such a project is even now 
seriously contemplated in at least one quarter. 

What, then, shall we read and what believe? It is no 
easy matter to adjudicate the merits of volumes so vast, so 
various, and so conflicting as the war histories which have 
already been published. It is, in any final sense, impossible. 
Yet one may at least indicate the general lines of develop- 
ment. For the very numbers which have appeared give 
us one advantage in such a task. They are already numer- 
ous enough to classify. In the main, they lend themselves 
to the simplest and most arbitrary of divisions. They are 
long or short. There is a group of books averaging some 
four or five hundred pages; and there are other histories 
which run from five volumes to more than twenty. And 
according to his time or means or taste, the reader may have 
among these almost any reasonable choice. 

When it comes to the questions of content and value there 
is, however, another and more serious problem to be faced. 
It is essentially one of proportion. It needs only the most 
superficial examination of these works to perceive that there 
is a wide divergence of opinion—and, it may be, of knowledge 
—among their authors with regard to the relative impor- 
tance of various periods and episodes in the great struggle. 
Let us take for instance the battles of the Somme, July to 
October, 1916. To these one writer devotes one of his 
most readable volumes of war correspondence; and the 
others everything from casual mention to a full chapter. 
That this is by no means due to the relative size of the works 
in question is apparent from the fact that volumes of the 
same length vary from ten lines to ten pages in the length 
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of their account. It is, in fact, a question of perspective, 
not of space. 

This variation is no less apparent in a wholly different 
field. To the battle of Tannenberg, so-called, one author 
devotes four lines, another two pages. Yet we are seriously 
informed that this was the “battle which saved Germany as 
the Marne saved France”’; that it was “more decisive than 
any in the war save that of Allenby.” Yet whether we 
compare the accounts of it in the different histories of the 
war with each other, or with the story of the battle of the 
Marne in the same volumes, it is evident that there is some- 
where a huge discrepancy. 

All this, one may say, is, after all, of small interest and 
importance in considering even the historiography of the 
war, much less the great issues of the actual world of affairs. 
What does anyone care about the number of words devoted 
to this incident or that; how does it affect the question; why 
should anyone have the slightest interest in such minute, 
mechanical, and technical details of bookmaking? That 
question, most men naturally and undoubtedly believe, 
is one which at best affects only the professional historian, 
or the reviewer. Readers, men of affairs, have no interest 
or concern in such minutiae. 

But the issue is far deeper than comparative statistics of 
print paper. It is at bottom a problem of understanding 
the world as it is to-day.-: The greatest propaganda, we 
know now, is news, for it is upon the statement of what we 
are led to believe are the facts that our judgment is based. 
The greatest problem of the world to-day is Russia. And 
it must be apparent to anyone that a proper judgment of 
our foreign policy must take account of the facts which 
underlie the present situation of that distressed nation. 
Among those facts the battle of Tannenberg has its place; 
and from that point of view it makes a profound difference 
in what perspective the great war is presented to our minds. 

Let us take another, and perhaps more interesting, study 
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than the statistics of the printed page. Let us consider the 
greatest incident of all, the battle of the Marne. The 
main outlines of what is admitted by everyone to be the 
decisive moment of the war are fairly well agreed upon— 
that it was the German plan to outflank the French by the 
violation of Belgian neutrality, to contain or thrust back 
the main French forces with the German left wing, while 
von Kluck with the right wing hurried west and south to 
envelop and compel the surrender or the annihilation of the 
French army. It is also generally agreed that the unex- 
pected resistance encountered in some measure deranged 
this plan by delaying the German advance and enabling 
the French to complete their dispositions. It is further 
agreed that, joined to the inestimable service of Foch, the 
strategy of Joffre—whether or not the actual plan was 
suggested by another—and his handling of the situation 
during the action were responsible for the German defeat. 

That strategy hinged on the rashness and misjudgment 
of the German high command, in particular of von Kluck, 
so far as we can judge from the material now accessible. 
Its success depended on the fighting qualities of the French 
soldiers; on the now famous manoeuvre by which Gallieni 
reinforced Manoury with troops hurried from Paris; and on 
the heroic resistance and brilliant counter-attack of Foch 
and his command. As to just how this was done, what 
proportion of praise or blame is to be accorded this com- 
mander or that, in how far success was due to any individual, 
these are still mooted questions which are likely to engage 
the attention of controversialists for a long time to come. 
How, then, do the historians of to-day answer them? 

It would be impossible to set down here the infinite varia- 
tions of detail in the existing narratives of the whole of this 
episode. But as an illustration of the pitfalls which con- 
front the writers let us take the controversy over the British 
share in the great battle. Scarcely was the Marne battle 
fought when the Marne controversy began. On their part, 
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the British writers were naturally prone to ascribe a consid- 
erable share in the victory to their heroic contingent which 
had fallen back from Mons. On their part, some French 
critics were inclined to the opinion that the dilatory conduct 
of the British commander actually prevented the envelop- 
ment of von Kluck, made a decision impossible, and pro- 
longed the war. And this is more than an “academic” 
question. For upon such things, as upon the accounts of 
the battle of Tannenberg, depends more international senti- 
ment than we might suppose. 

What are the conclusions arrived at? Almost the first 
of the French accounts, Dauzet’s story of the war from 
Liége to the Marne, published very shortly after the events 
described, and approved by the highest French authority, 
recites, without comment, that the English army advanced 
according to orders; that its commander asked and received 
aid from the sixth French army to secure its liaison with 
that force; that it was opposed only by the German rear 
guard, from which it took a large number of prisoners and 
guns; that it pressed on von Kluck’s flank and contributed 
to the retreat of that force engaged with Manoury. Such 
was the first reaction of military criticism. 

Writing in October, 1914, and in ignorance of this French 
account, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, perhaps the best known of 
American critics of the war, was content, in view of the 
scanty information which he then possessed of the operations 
on the Marne, to declare: “Suddenly on September 7, 
the garrison of Paris struck east, the Anglo-French force 
north towards Montmirail and the Marne, and for forty- 
eight hours the fate of von Kluck was in doubt. Fighting 
desperately, he managed to slip between and escape the 
blades, leaving artillery, supplies, and wounded behind him. 
But in the struggle he lost his ammunition-train, and his 
communications were severely compromised.” 

Three years later, in his large history of the war, Simonds 
apparently changed his mind. In three pages among many 
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devoted to the “British failure,” he says that the British 
failed exactly as Grouchy failed at Waterloo, and “the 
consequence of their failure was the escape of von Kluck 
and the restriction of the extent of the Allied victory. . . 
The failure long remained unknown to the British public, 
which was early informed, and generally believed, that the 
British had won the battle of the Marne and saved France. 
The fact was quite different. Not only were the British 
not actively engaged at the Marne, but had they been able 
to do that which had been hoped, if not expected, of them, 
Kluck might have been destroyed and the battle of the 
Marne might have been as immediately conclusive as 
Waterloo.” And again: “To all intents and purposes the 
British were not engaged in the Marne at all. On this 
point the British and French commentators of any authority 
are completely in agreement.” And this he repeats at 
least twice more in his account of the battle. 

It is not necessary to elaborate here the material upon 
which his conclusion is based, nor is that conclusion either 
authoritative or final. The somewhat acrimonious re- 
flections on French, French’s own somewhat acrimonious 
defense of his conduct, the criticisms of Palat—these are 
now material for historians. How have they decided the 
question? In general, they seem tolerably agreed that the 
British carried out their orders to advance; that they met 
with relatively slight resistance, which they overcame, 
taking many prisoners and guns; and that they put von 
Kluck in a desperate position from which only his skill and 
promptness saved him. With this, whatever views may be 
held and expressed by individual commanders, French 
published opinion, reverting to its original judgment, seems 
to agree substantially. As to whether the British advanced 
as rapidly as they might; as to the amount of resistance they 
encountered; as to whether, assuming that they had gone 
more rapidly, they would actually have compelled von 
Kluck’s surrender—argument will probably go on indefi- 
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nitely to an indefinite conclusion. But we have still to hear 
from von Kluck, and from Marwitz, the commander of the 
German cavalry screen which held up the advance of French 
and d’Esperey, before we can have even the material for a 
final judgment. And how far we are from such judgments 
let the controversies still raging over every great campaign 
of the last hundred years and more witness. 

Such is a typical instance of the present situation of our 
knowledge of the war; and it is the best comment on the 
histories which have so far appeared. It is a rule of evi- 
dence that one story is good until another is told, and we 
have not as yet the German story in any fulness. Still less 
have we the orders and the statistics essential to accurate 
judgment of the circumstances, the decisions, and the capac- 
ity of the commanders. Least of all, have we that body of 
personal experiences which will enable us to interpret these 
orders and these figures. 

We have, indeed, the narratives of the German high 
command, or some of them. Like all such narratives, these 
are of interest not only for what they tell but for what they 
leave untold. They have great value not merely for the 
facts which they relate but for the spirit which they reveal. 
They almost universally proclaim that Germany did not 
want war. They seem to prove that Germany did not want 
this war, but one of a very different character, a war of 
quick decision and irresistible success, for which her mili- 
tary leaders had prepared, and for which they sacrificed 
the honor of their country. This conclusion they strive to 
escape. ‘“‘The gods we called upon; if they would only re- 
lease us now!” But they strive in vain. “Their feet are 
stuck in yesterday.” 

Yet to them as to the volumes of despatches and memoirs 
and histories in which the English have embodied their 
records—French, Haig, Hamilton, Murray, the most beau- 
tiful examples of book-making which the conflict has pro- 
duced—men will turn with perhaps even greater interest 
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than to the formal histories. No one can read the extra- 
ordinary story which von Tirpitz tells, the volumes of Luden- 
dorff and Falkenhayn, without a quickening interest in the 
conflict. And it is a grave misfortune—shall we say a great 
mistake?—that there are not equally accessible in transla- 
tion French accounts of like character. 

But what shall we read? That is the great question. 
And on whose account of the war, however incomplete, can 
we most rely? It is the question which continually arises; 
it is a fair question; but it is hard to answer. In a sense 
there is no answer, for individual tastes and needs are so 
infinitely different. Professor Pollard in England, Professor 
Hayes and Mr. McPherson in the United States, have 
produced volumes each excellent in its way. The compre- 
hensive history of Mr. Simonds is admirable for its purpose; 
and the encyclopaedic work of Mr. Halsey no less admirable. 

There is only one caution. One of the historians has 
committed himself to a prefatory declaration that he 
“shall not be disturbed if reviewers and correspondents 
point out that Mr. This and General That differ from me,” 
and he puts out of court those “‘hypercritical gentry who 
will reject all present attempts as unscientific and necessarily 
unsuccessful.”’ This, at least, is not the spirit in which such 
a task as writing the history of the war should be approached. 
Mr. McPherson’s comment upon his clear and entertaining 
summary is more to the point. “Full military details,” he 
observes, “‘are still lacking, and many early impressions 
will undoubtedly be corrected after the war archives of the 
belligerent nations begin to be published.” Such words 
command more confidence than more confident utterances. 

There is some reason to believe that we shall have earlier 
authentic accounts of the late conflict than in the case of 
previous wars. For the publications of the governments 
which have succeeded the discredited autocracies have 
already given us documents which, like those of Professor 
Pribram derived from the Viennese archives, those which 
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were published by the Bolsheviks, and those published by 


the present government of Germany, have illumined and 
will probably illumine still further the dark ways of pre-war 
arrangements and conditions. And already we are having 
an array of military criticism and elucidation which, like 
that of General Mangin, throws much light on the opera- 
tions of the war. To this the English memoirs have greatly 
contributed, and if other leaders and other nations follow 
the example thus given, even the middle-aged among us 
may hope to see something like a “true” history of the war 
before we die. 

Finally, there is one more consideration. It is the general 
problem of the spirit and value of all history written so near 
to the events which it describes. For such history we have 
at least one great precedent: 

“Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote a history of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, how they 
warred against each other; having begun from its very 
outset, with the expectation that it would prove a great one, 
and more worthy of relation than all that had been before 
it; inferring so much as well as from the fact that both sides 
were at the height of all kinds of preparation for it, as also 
because he saw the rest of Greece joining with the one side 
or the other, some immediately, some intending to do so. 
For this was certainly the greatest movement which ever 
happened among the Greeks, and some part of the barbarians, 
and extending, as one may say, even to most nations of the 
world. . . . And in regard to the facts of what was done in 
the war, I did not presume to state them on hearsay from 
any chance informant, nor as I thought probable myself; 
but those at which I was personally present, and, when 
informed by others, only after investigating them accurately 
in every particular, as far as was possible. . . . Now for 
hearing it recited, perhaps the unfabulous character of my 
work will appear less agreeable; but as many as shall wish 
to see the truth of what both has happened, and will here- 
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after happen again, according to human nature—the same 
or pretty nearly so—for such to think it useful will be suffi- 
cient. And it is composed as a possession forever, rather 
than as a prize task to listen to at the present moment.” 

Such is the true spirit of the true historian. Nor is it 
necessary to observe that we have no Thucydides of the 
great world war. There is as yet not time; there is, perhaps, 
no time and no single individual, even though there should 
arise a second Thucydides, competent to such a task. 
Meanwhile, we must content ourselves with the “prize 
tasks”’ which may do duty for a history of the war. 

When all the facts are collected and classified, when all the 
details of orders and archives and memoirs of commanders 
have been brought together in the vast museum of history, 
duly arranged and catalogued and preserved; when it comes 
the time of the Thucydides of the great world war to analyze 
and digest and present the story of that tremendous conflict 
as a possession forever, he will need one thing beside the 
vast collection of the facts. He will need that spirit of 
the war which is not contained in even the most veracious of 
reports. He will need that factor of personal experience 
without which his narrative cannot live. And this he must 
derive from sources not here enumerated, from those infinite 
stories of individuals, who, after all, fought the war. From 
them alone can come the human touch without which no 
great history can be expected. To that end, and as a per- 
manent contribution to the history of the conflict, let a 
document written by one who took part in that most des- 
perate, most heroic, most disastrous, episode of the whole 
conflict, Gallipoli, be here recorded: 


Gallipoli, May 11th, 1915. 

. . . I will begin from the time we landed and tell you all 
we've been through. On the 25th April, Sunday, at dawn the 
whole fleet began bombarding the end of the Peninsula where we 
were to land. At 7 a. M. we began landing. The Dublins went 
in open boats towed by launches from the men-of-war. They 
39 
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were practically wiped out before our eyes, losing 560 men and 
21 officers. We were in a flat-bottomed collier, and were beached 
on the sand. Unfortunately it was shallower than they thought, 
and we ran aground further out than was expected. We had to 
run down a gangway on to two lighters connected by a life-boat, 
and then we had to jump into the sea up to our armpits and wade 
ashore. 

The Turks were heavily entrenched and had snipers on the 
gangway and boats, and a machine-gun playing on the water 
where we had tojumpin. About one man in every ten got ashore 
without being hit. H——’s company went first. Every officer 
was hit and nearly all the men. G—— went next and all the 
officers except W—— were hit. J—— and I went next, but only 
half our company was sent, as they decided to wait. J—— got 
ashore all right swimming. I went down to the boats, which by 
now were full of dead and dying, and was sent back. How- 
ever, at midday I went ashore by myself to join the Major, and 
three men followed me. 

We lay all day under cover of a small tank about 5 ft. high. 
At dusk, J and I collected all the men who were not hit 
(about 40 out of 300) and took up a kind of outpost position to 
cover the landing of the forces by night. Just as I had put out 
my sentry groups and was going round them with J——, he was 
hit in the throat. He was dead in a few minutes. That left me 
the senior officer on shore. 

It was a hell of a night. We landed the rest of the regiment, and 
at dawn had what remained of us and one company of the Dublins 
and two companys of the Hants. . . . We had orders to storm 
a castle at 8 o’clock. This we did with the bayonet, but got hung 
up at a village which was full of snipers and machine-guns. It 
took us till 2 p. m. before we captured the village and we lost 
heavily. . . . Two fellows were recommended for the V. C. 
that day, both killed since. We were in full possession of the 
hill by 5 Pp. M., so took up an outpost position half a mile beyond 
it for the night. During the night 2,000 French troops arrived, 
and the next morning relieved us. We were allowed no rest, 
however, and were pushed off to the left, two miles, to entrench 
and act in reserve to the Division which was advancing that 


night. 
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The next morning we were sent on $ miles to the trenches occu- 
pied during the previous evening, but on getting there we heard 
that there was no ammunition in the firing line, so we pushed on. 
At 4 p.m. the French troops on our right began to fall back 
so that at 5 P.M. a general retirement commenced. It was 
HELL. .. . 

The next few days were damnable. The Turks knew we were 
waiting for reinforcements and attacked every night. We got 
no sleep by night and were heavily shelled by day. We killed 
thousands of Turks one night when they made an attack with 
38,000 men. On the night of May Ist I woke up and found the 
Turks right on top of us. We had a lively twenty minutes with 
plenty of bayonet fighting. A great many of my company were 
bayoneted that night, and on the following morning I was the 
only officer left and 32 men out of 240 that had left Coventry. 
We fought from 9:40 until dawn the next morning, never stopping 
for a moment. 

The Turks shout “Allah” when they charge, and it is most 
bloodcurdling. They are very brave and come very hard with 
the bayonet. Many of them were stuck through but still came 
on and died on our side of the trenches. At dawn we saw them 
retiring in hundreds and simply mowed them down. Just in 
front of our lines in a space of 200 yards, there were 450 dead 
Turks, and there were many more that they dragged in a gully 
about 200 yards in front. . . . 

The day before yesterday a great advance was planned. The 
French pushed up on the right flank to nearly a level with the 
British line, so we charged on another 400 yards. At 4:30 in 
the evening we were suddenly ordered to advance and dig in as 
far as wecould. . . . There was a Turkish redoubt 400 yards in 
front, and they simply swept the ground with machine-gun fire. 
There was no going back, so we just dug in where we were and 
hung on all night hoping the Turks wouldn’t try to turn us out. 
We got some sort of a line, and two other regiments (or their 
remains, for we were all decimated) came up on our left. We 
were not attacked for some unknown reason, and the following 
morning we were reinforced by some Australians and New 
Zealanders, and we were glad to see them. The Worcesters 
relieved us, and we were taken away two miles to the left to de- 
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liver a night attack on a Turkish position where two regiments 
had already been wiped out in daylight. At 2 A.M. what remained 
of the battalion (about 300) and 3 officers—W. S , and 
myself advanced in pitch darkness towards the Turkish lines. 
We had gone about 400 yards and had just reached our position 
when the Turks heard us and opened a heavy fire on us. We 
just lay down and dug, as usual trusting to luck. 

The place we were in was a cliff on the seashore, where a fort- 
night before the K. O. S. Borderers and South Wales Borderers, 
Coventry lot, had landed the same day as we were cut up. After 
a fight lasting sixteen hours, against many thousand Turks, they 
had to re-embark, leaving seven hundred dead of their own, and 
about fifteen hundred Turks and seventeen officers. These bodies 
were still lying exactly as they fell, and as we advanced that early 
morning in the dark the stench was too appalling for words. We 
kept tripping up over these bodies too. When the Turks opened 
fire, we dug in where we were, and when it got light I found 
myself lying next to the remains of an awfully nice fellow in the 
K. O. S. B. whom I had seen at the Opera in Malta, where we 
had a most cheery time together. I could only just recognize 
him, and it was extremely unpleasant. There were many others, 
but I could not recognize a lot. 

At dawn we found we were in a hopeless position to be held, 
as we were enfiladed from two sides, so we were ordered to retire 
to the original advance line. . . . I led the way up with two 
hundred Dublins, but just before we got into the position, the 
Turks spotted us. Out of the first six men up I was the only 
one who wasn’t hit. We had to get back. It was a great pity 
as, if we could only have got four hundred men up there without 
being seen, we could have hung on against any number of Turks. 
We got back at last. The General realized that the position was 
an impossible one, so that evening the whole 29th Division were 
ordered back to the Base for a rest after fifteen days’ continuous 
fighting. 

By Jove, I was pleased to get away from the bullets and shells 
for a bit. We had a ration issued, the first for three days, and 
were told to eat and sleep. I had a glorious sea bath and then 
slept without moving. We are still here, this is the second day, 
and we have been busy reorganizing the battalion. We are now 
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four officers and 372 men out of the $1 officers and 1,000 men who 
left Coventry, and there have been no prisoners, all killed or 
wounded, and it is awful to think of the dozens of good fellows 
I’ve buried during the last ten days. Still what remains of us are 
all very cheery. W came back yesterday, having recovered 
from his wound. I miss J more than anyone, and D was 
a great loss. S——, who married the Publican’s daughter in 
Coventry, died of his wounds after the next attack. He was 
badly hit in the thigh with a hand grenade, and then bayoneted 
rather severely. We are one regiment now with the Dublins, 
but altogether we only number 650, barely half a strong battalion. 

Still they say we have done wonderfully. The German officers 
taken prisoner say it is absolutely beyond them how we ever 
effected a landing at all, as they thought if there was one place 
impregnable in the world, it was the Gallipoli Peninsula. They 
also admit that no other army except ours in the world could see 
half its regiment wiped out and still come on and win. The 
Turks out-numbered us by many thousands, but this was not 
known till we had forced a landing and had gained five miles of 
the Peninsula. It has now degenerated into a kind of trench 
warfare. Neither the Turks nor ourselves can advance, and 
every day makes the position on both sides stronger. 

I spent the whole morning censoring letters. The accounts of 
the show by the men are most amusing in some cases but rather 
pathetic in most, for they nearly all have to write home and give 
accounts of their brothers’ or great pals’ deaths, and many of them 
are to the best girls in Coventry of men who have been killed dur- 
ing the last few days. The weather here is very hot in the day- 
time, and bitterly cold at night. I throw away my greatcoat 
every day and pick up some dead man’s lying in the field in the 
evening. I have lots of tobacco and things, thanks very much. 
We are now getting rations of cigarettes and tobacco and also rum, 
which is most excellent at dawn when you are expecting a bayonet 
by the evening. How long this will go on, goodness only knows. 

Well, you will be absolutely fed up with this letter by now, so I 
will close. Remember me to old C—— and others in Coventry. 
I have got my rod, but there has not been much time to fish yet, 
and every stream so far is running red with blood and the whole 
sea for 3 miles was tinted red the day we landed. No more. 
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I PLAN A VACATION 
By Cuarues S. Brooxs 


T is my hope, when the snow is off the ground and the 
ocean has been tamed by breezes from the south, to 
cross to England. Already I fancy myself seated in the 
pleasant office of the steamship agent, listening to his gos- 
sip of rates and sailings, bending over his colored charts, 
weighing the merit of cabins. Here is one amidships in a 
location of greatest ease upon the stomach. Here is one 
with a forward port that will catch the sharp and wholesome 
wind from the Atlantic. I trace the giant funnels from 
deck to deck. My finger follows delightedly the confusing 
passages. I smell the rubber on the landings and the salty 
rugs. From on top I hear the wind in the cordage. I view 
the moon, and I see the mast swinging among the stars. 
Then, also, at the agent’s, for my pleasure, there is a pic- 
ture of a ship cut down the middle, showing its inner furnish- 
ing and the hum of life on its many decks. I study its flights 
of steps, its strange tubes and vents and boilers. Mun- 
chausen’s horse, when its rearward end was snapped off by 
the falling gate (the faithful animal, you may recall, gal- 
loped for a mile upon its forward legs alone before the mis- 
adventure was discovered), Munchausen’s horse, I insist— 
the unbroken, forward half—did not display so frankly its 
confusing pipes and coils. Then there is another ship 
which, by a monstrous effort of the printer, is laid in Broad- 
way, where its stacks out-top Trinity. I pace its mighty 
length on the street before my home, and my eye climbs our 
tallest tree for a just comparison. 
It is my hope to find a man of like ambition and endur- 
ance to myself and to walk through England. He must be 
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able, if necessary, to keep to the road for twenty-five miles 
a day, or, if the inn runs before us in the dark, to stretch to 
thirty. But he should be a creature, also, who is content 
to doze in meditation beneath a hedge, heedless whether the 
sun, in faster boots, puts into lodging first. Careless of the 
hour, he may remark in my sleepy ear “how the shadows 
lengthen as the sun declines.” 

He must be able to jest when his feet are tired. His 
drooping grunt must be spiced with humor. When stiffness 
cracks him in the morning, he can the better play the clown. 
He will not grumble at his bed or poke too shrewdly at his 
food. Neither will he talk of graves and rheumatism when 
a rainstorm finds us unprepared. If he snuffle at the nose, 
he must snuffle cheerfully and with hope. Wit, with its 
unexpected turns, is to be desired; but a pleasant and even 
humor is a better comrade on a dusty road. It endures 
blisters and an empty stomach. A pack rests more lightly 
on its weary shoulders. If he sing, he should know a round 
of tunes and not wear a single melody to tatters. The 
merriest lilt grows dull and lame when it travels all the day. 
But although I wish my companion to be of a cheerful temper, 
he need not pipe or dance until the mists have left the hills. 
Does not the shining sun itself rise slowly to its noonday 
glory? A companion must give me leave to enjoy in silence 
my sullen breakfast. 

A talent for sketching shall be welcome. Let him produce 
his pencils and his tablet at a pointed arch or mullioned win- 
dow, or catch us in absurd posture as we travel. If one 
tumbles in a ditch, it is but decency to hold the pose until 
the picture’s made. 

But chiefly, a companion should be quick with a smile 
and nod, apt for conversation along the road. Neither 
beard nor ringlet must snub his agreeable advance. Such a 
fellow stirs up a mixed acquaintance between town and 
town, to point the shortest way—a bit of modest gingham 
mixing a pudding at a pantry window, age hobbling to 
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the gate on its friendly crutch, to show how a better path 
climbs across the hills. Or in a taproom he buys a round of 
ale and becomes a crony of the place. He enlists a dozen 
friends to sniff outdoors at bedtime with conflicting prophecy 
of a shifting wind and the chance of rain. 

A companion should be alert for small adventure. He 
need not, therefore, to prove himself, run to grapple with an 
angry dog. Rather, let him soothe the snarling creature! 
Let him hold the beast in parley while I go on to safety with 
unsoiled dignity! Only when arbitration and soft terms fail 
shall he offer a haunch of his own fair flesh. Generously he 
must boost me up a tree, before he seeks safety for himself. 

But many a trivial mishap, if followed with a willing 
heart, leads to comedy and is a jest thereafter. I know a 
man who, merely by following an inquisitive nose through a 
doorway marked “‘No Admittance,”’ became comrade to a 
company of travelling actors. The play was “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and they were at rehearsal. Presently, at a 
changing of the scene, my friend boasted to Little Eva, as 
they sat together on a pile of waves, that he performed upon 
the tuba. It seems that she had previously mounted into 
heaven in the final picture without any welcoming trumpet 
of the angels. That night, by her persuasion, my friend sat 
in the upper wings and dispensed flutings of great joy as she 
ascended to her rest. 

Three other men of my acquaintance were caught once 
between towns on a walking trip in the Adirondacks and fell 
by chance into a kind of sanitarium for convalescent con- 
sumptives. At first it seemed a gloomy prospect. But, 
learning that there was a “movie” in a nearby village, they 
secured two jitneys and gave a party for the inmates. In 
the church parlor, when the show was done, they ate ice 
cream and layer cake. Two of the men were fat, but the 
third, a slight and handsome fellow—I write on suspicion 
only—so won a pretty patient at the feast that on the home- 
ward ride—they were rattling inthe tonneau—she graciously 
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permitted him to steady her at the bumps and sudden 
turns. 

Nor was this the end. As it still lacked an hour of mid- 
night the general sanitarium declared a Roman holiday. 
The slight fellow, on a challenge, did a hand-stand, with his 
feet waving against the wall, while his knife and keys and 
money dropped from his pockets. The pretty patient read 
aloud some verses of her own. She brought down her 
water-colors and, laying a charcoal portrait off the piano, 
she ranged her lovely wares upon the top. The fattest of 
my friends, also, eager to do his part, stretched himself, 
heels and head, between two chairs. But when another 
chair was tossed on his unsupported middle he fell with a 
boom upon the carpet. Then the old doctor brought out 
wine and Bohemian glasses with long stems and, as the 
clock struck twelve, the company pledged one anothers’ 
health, with hopes fora reunion. They lighted their candles 
on the landing, and so to bed. 

I know a man who once met a sword-swallower at a county 
fair. A volunteer was needed for his trick—someone to hold 
the scarlet cushion with its dangerous knives—and zealous 
friends pushed him out of his seat and towards the stage. 
Afterwards he met the Caucasian Beauties and, despite his 
timidity, they dined together with great merriment. 

Then there is a kind of humorous philosophy to be desired 
on an excursion. It smokes a contented pipe to the tune of 
every rivulet. It interprets a trivial event. It is both 
serious and absurd. It sits on a fence to moralize on the life 
of cows, and flings in Plato on the soul. It plays catch and 
toss with life and death and the world beyond. And it sees 
significance in common things. A farmer’s cart is a tumbril 
of the revolution. A crowing rooster is Chantecleer. It is 
the very cock that proclaimed to Hamlet that the dawn was 
nigh. When a cloud rises up, such a philosopher discourses 
of the flood. He counts up the forty rainy days and names 
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the present rascals to be drowned—profiteers in food, 
plumbers, and all laundrymen. 

A stable lantern, swinging in the dark, rouses up a race of 
giants— 

I think it was some such fantastic quality of thought that 
Horace Walpole had in mind when he commended the Three 
Princes of Serendip. Their Highnesses, it seems, “were 
always making discoveries, by accident or sagacity, of things 
which they were not in search of: for instance,” he writes, 
“‘one of them discovered that a mule blind of the right eye 
had travelled the same road lately, because the grass was 
eaten on the left side—” At first, I confess, this employ- 
ment seems a waste of time. Sherlock Holmes did better 
when he pronounced, on finding a wisp of beard, that Doc- 
tor Watson’s shaving mirror had been shifted to an opposite 
window. But doubtless the Princes put their deduction to 
higher use and met the countryside and village with shrewd 
and vivid observation. 

Don Quixote had this same quality, but with more than 
a touch of madness. Did he not build up the Lady Tolosa 
out of acommon creature ataninn? He sought knighthood 
at the hands of the stupid innkeeper. He tilted against a 
windmill. I cannot whole-heartedly commend the Don, 
but, for an afternoon certainly, I should prefer his company 
between town and town to that of any man who carries his 
clanking factory on his back. 

But also I wish a companion of my travels to be for the 
first time in England, in order that I may have a fresh 
audience for my superior knowledge. In the cathedral 
towns I wish to wave an instructive finger in crypt and aisle. 
Here is a bit of early glass. Here is a wall that was plastered 
against the plague when the Black Prince was still alive. 
I shall gossip of scholars in cord and gown, working at their 
rubric in sunny cloisters. Or if I choose to talk of kings 
and forgotten battles, I wish a companion ignorant but 
eager for my boasting. 
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It was only last night that several of us discussed vaca- 
tions. Wyoming was the favorite—a ranch, with a month 
on horseback in the mountains, hemlock boughs for a bed, 
morning at five and wood to chop. But a horse is to me a 
troubled creature. He stands to too great a height. His 
eye glows with exultant deviltry as he turns and views my 
imperfection. His front teeth seem made for scraping along 
my arm. I dread any fly or bee lest it sting him to emotion. 
I am point to point in agreement with the Psalmist: “‘An 
horse is a vain thing for safety.” If I must ride, I demand a 
tired horse, who has cropped his wild oats and has come to a 
slippered state. Are we not told that the horse in the 
crustaceous age—I select a large word at random—was 
built no bigger than a dog? Let this snug and peerless 
ancestor be saddled, and I shall buy a ticket for the West. 

But I do not at this time desire to beard the wilderness. 
There is a camp of Indians near the ranch. I can smell them 
these thousand miles away. Their beads and greasy blan- 
kets hold no charm. Smoky bacon, indeed, I like. I can 
lie pleasurably at the flap of the tent with sleepy eyes upon 
the stars. I can even plunge in a chilly pool at dawn. 
But the Indians and horses that infest Wyoming do not 
arouse my present interest. 

I am for England, therefore—for its winding roads, its 
villages that nest along the streams, its peaked bridges with 
salmon jumping at the weir, its thatched cottages, and 
flowering hedges. 

. . . the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 


I wish to see reapers at work in Surrey fields, to stride over 
the windy top of Devon, to cross Wiltshire when wind and 
rain and mist have brought the Druids back to Stonehenge. 
At a crossroad, Stratford is ten miles off. Raglan’s ancient 
towers peep from a wooded hill. Tintern or Glastonbury 
can be gained by night. Are not these names sweet upon the 
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tongue? And I wish a black-timbered inn in which to end 
the day—with polished brasses in the tap and the smell of 
the musty centuries upon the stairs. 

At the window of our room the cathedral spire rises above 
the roofs. There is no trolley-car or creaking of any wheel, 
and on the pavement we hear only the fall of feet in endless 
pattern. Day weaves a hurrying mesh, but this is the quiet 
fabric of the night. 

I wish to walk from London to Inverness, to climb the 
ghostly ramparts of Macbeth’s castle, to hear the shrill cry 
of Duncan’s murder in the night, to watch for witches on 
the stormy moor. I shall sit on the bench where Johnson 
sat with Boswell on his journey to the Hebrides. I shall see 
the Wizard of the North, lame of foot, walking in the shade 
of ruined Dryburgh. I shall speculate on the gloomy house 
of Shaws and its broken tower, and I shall see David Balfour 
in flight across the heather. But, also, I wish to follow the 
Devon lanes, to rest in villages on the coast at the fall of day 
when fishermen wind their nets, to dream of Arthur and his 
court on the rocks beyond Tintagel. Merlin lies in Wales 
with his dusty garments pulled about him, and his magic 
sleeps. But there is wind to-night in the noisy caverns of 
the sea, and pirates, dripping with the slime of a watery 
grave, bury their treasure when the fog lies thick. 

Thousands of years have peopled these English villages. 
Their pavements echo with the tread of kings and poets. 
Here is a sunny bower for lovers when the world was young. 
Bishops of the Roman church—Saint Thomas himself in his 
robes pontifical has walked through these broken cloisters. 
Here is the altar where he knelt at prayer when his assassins 
came. From that tower Mary of Scotland looked vainly for 
assistance to gallop from the north. 

How many thirsty elbows have rubbed this table in the 
forgotten years! How many feasts have come steaming 
from the kitchen when the London coach was in! That 
pewter cup, maybe, offered its eager pledge when the news of 
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Agincourt was blown from France. Up that stairway Tom 
Jones reeled with sparkling canary at his belt. These cobbles 
clacked in the Pretender’s flight. Here is the chair where 
Falstaff sat when he cried out that the sack was spoiled with 
villainous lime. That signboard creaked in the tempest 
that shattered the Armada. 

My fancy mingles in the past. It hears in the innyard 
the chattering pilgrims starting on their journey. Here is 
the Pardoner jesting with the merry Wife of Bath, with his 
finger on his lips to keep their scandal private. It sees Dick 
Turpin at the crossroads with loaded pistols in his boots. 
There is mist to-night on Bagshot Heath, and men in 
Kendal green are out. And fancy rebuilds a ruined castle 
and lights the hospitable fires beneath its mighty caldrons. 
It hangs tapestry on its empty walls, and, like a sounding 
trumpet, it summons up a gaudy company in ruff and velvet 
to tread the forgotten measures of the past. 

Let Wyoming go and hang itself in its muddy riding-boots 
and khaki shirt! Let its tall horses leap upward and click 
their heels upon the moon! I am for England. 

It is my preference to land at Plymouth, and our anchor— 
if the captain is compliant—will be dropped at night in 
order that the Devon hills, as the thrifty stars are dimmed, 
may appear first through the mists of dawn. If my memory 
serves, there is a country church with stone-embattled tower 
on the summit above the town, and in the early twilight all 
the roads that climb the hills lead away to promised king- 
doms. Drake still bowls nightly on the quay at Plymouth, 
with pins that rattle in the windy season, but the game is 
done when the light appears. 

We clatter up to London. Victoria station or Waterloo, 
I care not. But for arrival a rainy night is best, when the 
pavements glisten and the mad “taxis” are rushing to the 
theatres. And then, for a week, by way of practice and to 
test our boots, we shall trudge the streets of London—the 
Strand and the Embankment. And certainly we shall 
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explore the Temple and find the sites of Blackfriars and the 
Globe. Here, beyond this present brewery, was the bear- 
pit. Tarlton’s jests still sound upon the bank. A wherry, 
once, on this busy river, conveyed Sir Roger up to Vauxhall. 
Perhaps, on the homeward trip, he was rejected by the 
widow. Here was the old bridge across the Fleet. Here 
was Drury Lane where Garrick acted. On this muddy 
curb linkboys waited when the fog was thick. Here the 
footmen bawled for chairs. 

But there are bookshops still in Charing Cross Road. 
And for frivolous moments, haberdashery is offered in Bond 
Street and vaudeville in Leicester Square. 

And then on a supreme morning we pack our “ruck- 
sacks.” It was a grievous oversight that Christian failed to 
tell us what clothing he carried in his pack. We know it was 
a heavy burden, for it dragged him in the mire. But 
did he carry slippers to ease his feet at night? And what did 
the Pardoner put inside his wallet? Surely the Wife of 
Bath was supplied with a powder puff and a fresh taffeta to 
wear at the journey’s end. I could, indeed, spare Christian 
one or two of his encounters for knowledge of his wardrobe. 
These homely details are of interest. Stevenson tells us the 
exact gear that he loaded on his donkey, but what did Marco 
Polo carry? And Munchausen and the Wandering Jew? 
I have skimmed their pages vainly for a hint. 

For myself, I shall take an extra suit of underwear and 
another flannel shirt, a pair of stockings, a rubber cape of 
lightest weight that falls below the knees, slippers, a shaving- 
kit, and brushes. I shall wash my linen at night and hang 
it from my window, where it shall wave like an Admiral’s 
flag to show that I sleep upon the premises. I shall replace 
it as it wears. And I shall take a book, not to read but to 
have ready on the chance. I once carried the Book of 
Psalms, but it was Nick Carter I read, which I bought in a 
tavern parlor, fifteen pages missing, from a fat lady who 
served me beer. 
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We run to the window for a twentieth time. It has 
rained all night, but the man in the lift was hopeful when we 
came up from breakfast. We believe him; as if he sat on a 
tower with a spyglass on the clouds. 

And now a streak of yellowish sky—London’s substitute 
for blue—shows in the west. We pay our bill. We scatter 
the usual silver. Several senators in uniform bow us down 
the steps. We hail a bus in Trafalgar Square. We climb 
to the top—to the front seat with full prospect. The Hay- 
market. Sandwich men with weary step announce a vaude- 
ville. We snap our fingers at so stale an entertainment. 
There are flower-girls in Piccadilly Circus. Regent Street. 
The Marble Arch. Hammersmith. Brentford. The bus 
stops. It is the end of the route. We have ridden out our 
sixpence. Weclimb down. We adjust our packs and shoe- 
strings. The road to the western country beckons. 

My dear sir, perhaps you yourself have planned for a 
landaulet this summer and an English trip. You have laid 
out two swift weeks to make the dusty round. You journey 
from London to Bristol ina day. Another day, and you will 
climb out, stiff of leg, among the northern lakes. If then, 
as you loll among the cushions, lapped in luxury, pink and 
soft—if then, you see two men with sticks in hand and packs 
on shoulder, know them for ourselves. We are singing on 
the road to Windsor—to Salisbury, to Stonehenge, to the 
hills of Dorset, to Lyme Regis, to Exeter, and the Devon 
moors. 

It was a shepherd who came with a song to the mountain- 
top: “The sun shone, the bees swept past me singing; and I 
too sang, shouted, World, World, I am coming!” 
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MRS. ASQUITH AND HER FRIENDS 


Margot Asquith, An Autobiography, 2 vols., George H. Doran Co., 

New York, 1920. 

A woman who has lived all her life among people of note and 
events of importance, who has been a lively and attractive figure 
in a lively and attractive society, whose alert mind is reinforced by 
keen powers of observation, who has no sense of reserve, no passion 
for accuracy, and no standard of taste, can hardly fail to write an 
entertaining book. Mrs. Asquith’s reminiscences have enter- 
tained England, and—more tepidly—the United States. The 
confused and rambling narrative never lacks spirit. It is a story 
after the order of Melchizedek, without beginning and without 
end; but no acute reader can doubt the method of this madness. 
It leaves the way open for other volumes to follow. 

Unblushing candor being the keynote of the work, the auto- 
biographer has naturally assured us that she “shrank from ex- 
posing the secrets and sensations of life. Reticence should guard 
the soul, and only those who have compassion should be admitted 
to the shrine.” Apparently the reading public of England and 
the United States is regarded as compassionate, for to all who 
know their letters the gates of the shrine are hospitably opened. 
Now and then, a passage has been expunged from the American 
edition. The allusion to Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is notice- 
ably omitted, perhaps because it was distasteful, perhaps because 
it was untrue. But enough is left to satisfy the most insatiable 
gossip, and to repel incurious readers who have no especial craving 
for intimate and unimportant confidences. 

What is really engaging about the two big volumes is the spirit 
of healthy, almost riotous, enjoyment which permeates every 
page. As child, girl, and woman, “‘Margot” had the best time 
going, and was triumphantly aware of the fact. All the young 
men fell in love with her (“it was,” she says, “‘the custom of the 
house’’); all the old men begged her to marry their sons; all the 
politicians talked to her unreservedly; all the poets wrote verses in 
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her honor. Her good looks, her fearless tongue, her high spirits 
and adventurous disposition lent a lusty pleasure to life. Why 
Mr. John Addington Symonds should have compared her to that 
“‘Muscovite minx,” that morbid, selfish, introspective fault- 
finder with God and the universe, Marie Bashkirtseff, it is hard 
to say. And he really seems to have meant it as a compliment. 
“By this time,” he wrote to her, “you must be quite tired of 
hearing from your friends how much Marie Bashkirtseff reminds 
them of you. . . . You and she, detached from the forest of 
life, seem to me like leaves plucked from the same sort of tree.” 
The extraordinary freedom granted to Miss Tennant’s girlhood 
was never seriously abused. If she did what she liked, without 
let or hindrance, she fortunately did not like to do unworthy 
things. If her exploits and her self-painted portraits resemble 
those of a stage adventuress (the old-fashioned stage adventuress 
who sat on a table, smoked cigarettes, and involved herself in 
compromising situations), it was hardihood, not guile, that 
spurred her on. When she went to Dresden to study German 
and music, she boarded in a cheap pension, and wandered about 
alone by day and night. On one memorable occasion she betook 
herself to the opera, dressed in scarlet crépe-de-chine (incon- 
spicuousness was never her long suit), and wearing a string of 
pearls. Naturally, she attracted the attention of her neighbors— 
and especially the attention of a handsome young officer who 
joined her as she strolled home, and the following dialogue ensued: 


Officer: “You like Wagner? Do you know him well? I confess I 
find him long and loud.” 

Margot: “He is a little long, but so wonderful!” 

Officer: “Don’t you feel tired? (With emphasis) I do.” 

Margot: “No, I’m not at all tired.” 

Officer: ““You would not like to go and have supper with me in a 
private room in a hotel, would you?” 

Margot: “You are very kind, but I don’t like supper; besides it is 
late. Iam afraid we must part here.” 

Officer (drawing along breath): “‘ Butyousaid I might take you home!”’ 

Margot (with a slow smile): “I know I did, but this is my home.” 

He looked disappointed and surprised, but taking my hand he kissed 
it, then stepping back, saluted and said: 

“Pardonnez-moi, mademoiselle.”’ 

40 
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There are many such dialogues carefully reported in the vol- 
umes. The reader wonders a little how Mrs. Asquith remembered 
after half a lifetime that the officer drew a long breath, and that 
her smile was “‘slow.” Perhaps she noted down these circum- 
stances in an exhaustive diary. Perhaps she invented them to 
give color to her narrative, to lend a touch of delicacy and romance 
to the most commonplace of all adventures. 

The elongated love affair with Peter Flower, which has scandal- 
ized sober readers, and has been aptly described as “dancing the 
moral tightrope,” is at once the most discreditable and the least 
interesting episode in the autobiography. It takes up more 
space than its importance justifies. The disreputable lady in the 
blue satin nightgown might advantageously have been omitted, 
unless, indeed, Mrs. Asquith intends to work her into a film 
scenario, for which field of action both she and Mr. Flower— 
who rivals Douglas Fairbanks in agility—seem pre-eminently 
fitted. 

The stories told of distinguished people, and the conversations 
reported, fill us with pleasurable doubts; but now and then a 
flash-light is thrown upon an historic event or an historic figure, 
and we see with a new understanding. When the hideous mur- 
ders in Phoenix Park oppressed the world with horror, their effect 
on Mr. Gladstone was to strengthen his faith in Home Rule. 
“They tended to confirm him in his belief that the Irish were a 
people whom we did not understand, and that they had better be 
encouraged to govern themselves. He hoped to convert his col- 
leagues to a like conviction.” In other words, this astute states- 
man thought it better that Irishmen should murder one another— 
green and orange shooting at sight—than that Englishmen should 
lose their lives in their efforts to maintain peace. 

Mrs. Asquith’s good-humor fails her when she touches politics. 
On all other subjects she maintains an open and reasonable tem- 
per; but as the wife of a former Prime Minister she appears to feel 
herself a defender of the political faith. For solemnity in the 
judgment seat, it would be hard to surpass this matchless para- 
graph: 

It seems strange to me that the leaders of the great Conservative 
party have so often been hired bravos or wandering minstrels, with whom 
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it can share no common conviction. I never cease wondering why it 
cannot produce a man of its own faith. There must be something in- 
herent in its creed that produces sterility. 


It is well for a sad world that there are people in it who now and 
then say or write things like this, and provoke the ribald laugh 
which keeps our wits alive. 

A flash of more genuine feeling is evoked in the autobiographer 
by the recollection of the unjust suspicions harbored against her 
during the great war—suspicions born of the terrible strain under 
which England was living, and fostered by her rigid determina- 
tion to retain an enemy alien in her household. Mr. Asquith’s 
oldest son died in action, September 15, 1916. His third son 
lost a leg the following year. This should have been enough to 
silence the voice of slander; but his loyal wife very naturally makes 
no allowance for the bitterness in the hearts of other men and 
women whose sons were killed and mutilated, and who resented 
with slow, deep English anger the painful inefficiency of the gov- 
ernment. Had Mr. Asquith harassed the Huns with half the 
ardor he has since shown in harassing Mr. Lloyd George, there 
could have been no doubt of his sentiments, and no fault found 
with his methods. 

The vivacity with which these somewhat ragged reminiscences 
are written makes more noticeable their lack of humor. The 
pages brim over with high spirits and a robust relish for the busi- 
ness of living; but they seldom hold a witty word or a diverting 
incident. Here is a possible exception: 


I shall always think Lord Morley the best talker I ever heard, and, 
after him, I would say Symonds, Birrell, and Bergson. George Mere- 
dith was too much of a prima donna, and was very deaf and uninterrupt- 
able when I knew him; but he was amazingly good even then. Alfred 
Austin was a friend of his, and had just been made Poet Laureate by 
Lord Salisbury when my beloved friend, Admiral Maxse, took me down 
to the country to see Meredith for the first time. Feeling more than 
usually stupid, I said to him: 

“Well Mr. Meredith, I wonder what your friend Alfred Austin thinks 
of his appointment?” 

Shaking his beautiful head he replied: 

“It is very hard to say what a bantam is thinking when it crows.” 
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This is moderately funny, and “uninterruptable” is a good word. 
There is also an amusing account of meeting that impressive trick- 
ster, Madame Blavatsky, with whom a little group of women had 
been invited to drink tea, and who startled them by suddenly 
giving a deep sob, followed by a convulsive shudder, and saying, 
“‘A murderer has passed below our windows.” 

The inaccuracies which are the natural result of Mrs. Asquith’s 
method of writing have fretted her British, rather than her 
American, readers. Lord Salisbury’s daughter, Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil, protested against remarks attributed to her father, and 
dated a year after his death. The Right Hon. Winston Churchill 
has corrected so many details in the dramatic description of 
England’s last hour of peace that nothing seems left but the bare 
fact, known to most of us, that there was a declaration of war. 

“This kind of thing,” comments Mr. Churchill sadly, “‘shakes 
the credit of the author as a historian. One cannot accept her 
impression of what actually took place, and of what people said 
and did, and when they said and did it, as final and conclusive tes- 
timony. But this fact need not plunge the Memoirs intothe region 
of tedious controversy. We must not take them too seriously. 
It is better to leave them in those regions of light and pleasant 
reading where gossip, anecdote, inventiveness, self-revelation, 
and particularly feminine self-revelation, should rightly reside.” 

I do not see why feminine self-revelation and masculine self- 
revelation should reside in separate quarters. They have the same 
animating principle. Either of them can produce a human docu- 
ment. Whatever may be urged against Marie Bashkirtseff’s out- 
pourings, they cannot be classed as “light and pleasant reading.” 

A good deal of original verse is quoted in Mrs. Asquith’s vol- 
umes. Most of it was written in her honor—gay, amorous 
rhymes composed with the audacity of youth, and meant for 
indulgent eyes, not for the long, cool stare of an appraising public. 
But a whole page is given to four lines of Tennyson’s, engraved 
from the original script, signed, dated 1884, and hitherto unpub- 
lished. They are headed “Sir Walter”: 

O great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart blood and bone, 


I would it had been my lot 
To have seen you, and heard you, and known. 
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Not much in the way of poetry perhaps, but a sentiment which 
does honor to the poet. 


Aanes REpPpLiER. 
Philadelphia. 


POETIC PERSONALITIES 


Leda, by Aldous Huxley; The Happy Bride, by F. Tennyson Jesse; 
The Birds, by J.C. Squire; George H. Doran Co. Chips of Jade, 
by Arthur Guiterman; Aurelia, by Robert Nichols; E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Smoke and Steel, by Carl Sandburg; The New Adam, by 
Louis Untermeyer; Harcourt, Brace & Howe. The Song Book of 
Quong Lee, by Thomas Burke; Collected Poems, by Walter de la 
Mare; Henry Holt & Co. The Lynching Bee, by William Ellery 
Leonard; Sun-Up, by Lola Ridge; B. W. Huebsch. Advice, by 
Maxwell Bodenheim; October, by Robert Bridges; Alfred A. 
Knopf. The Sword, Trackless Regions, by G. O. Warren, 
Longmans, Green & Co. Neighbors, by Wilfred Wilson Gibson; 
Right Royal, Enslaved, by John Masefield; Domesday Book, by 
Edgar Lee Masters; Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale; 
Macmillan Co. New York. The House of Dust, by Conrad 
Aiken; Japanese Hokkus, by Yone Noguchi; Four Seas Co. 
Pawns, by John Drinkwater; Clouds and Cobblestones, by Hortense 
Flexner; The White Comrade, by Robert Haven Schauffler; A 
Prophet of Joy, by Gamaliel Bradford; Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston. Shadow Verses, by Gamaliel Bradford, Yale University 
Press, New Haven. Verses from Fen and Fell, by Thomas 
Thornely, Cambridge University Press, England. 1920. 


As I glance along the backs of the thirty volumes of recent 
poetry on the table before me, I observe that there are only two or 
three débutantish-looking names among them. In the last ten or 
fifteen years, while we have been talking about the younger poets, 
they have been bringing in harvest after harvest, have grown 
middle-aged or worse, have even collected their works, and Mr. 
Masefield’s volumes, for example, already require almost as much 
space as Tennyson’s. It is no longer necessary to linger scrupu- 
lously over these young people lest one overlook an auspicious 
image or a half line betokening genius. ‘When a man is forty,” 
muttered a critical friend of mine as we wormed our way through 
a hall crowded with poets, predominantly gray-haired or bald, 
“it is time he stopped writing poetry—that is, unless he has 
something.” I think the opinion a little uncharitable. A man of 
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forty who continues to versify usually does so because he must; 
and as Thomas Thornely, barrister-at-law, remarks in the preface 
to a very companionable book of verses, grave and gay, dedicated 
to his sons, “‘The fact that reason has little or nothing to do with 
the matter will be felt to be less of a discredit [now] than at any 
previous time.” Still, it is true that, in the case of a poet of 
forty, one begins to demand a little development and some signs 
of an achieved poetic personality; one feels small compunction 
in edging away from him, unless he “has something.” 

It is clear, I think, that the generation which has brought in 
the harvest before me has to its credit a very considerable accom- 
plishment. It let down the bars and encouraged the game by its 
extensive free-verse experimentation till prose and poetry were 
indistinguishably mingled, and composition appeared to be that 
happy improvisation which Emerson regarded as the millennial 
term of art, and the public was ready to admit either that all 
poetry is vulgar or that all vulgarity is poetry. But now that 
this great and refreshing saturation of literature with life has been 
accomplished, there are many cheering indications that the poets 
are raising the bars again, are returning to more exacting and 
vital poetical forms, are seeking re-attachment to their literary 
traditions. The dissolute free verse is manifestly disappearing, 
the functions of ordered rhyme and rhythm are being redis- 
covered, and, in general, the poets in my row who have achieved 
the sharpest self-definition are those who remind one most fre- 
quently by their form and manner of Browning, Heine, Keats, 
Byron, Coleridge, Shakespeare, and the popular ballads. In 
England, particularly, one observes a tendency, seconded by such 
critics as Mr. Massingham and Mr. T. S. Eliot, to hark back to 
Elizabethan drama and the poets of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

As for the substance and temper of my thirty, they are all, or 
nearly all, unmistakably children of their time. This means that 
they are conscious of important disillusions, and for the most are 
rather consciously groping for solaces and anodynes. G. O. 
Warren, in “Trackless Regions” and “The Sword,” lyrically 
reports mystical religious consolations involved with experiences 
of love and death. But the characteristic note of this generation 
is to speak with frank commiseration or disdain of the conduct 
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of God—or at best with condescension. Thus Hortense Flexner 
raises it as a rhetorical question whether God would have said 
“Let there be light,” had he known that criminals would be im- 
prisoned and that girls would traffic in themselves. And Gamaliel 
Bradford, in a poem entitled “Exit God,” acknowledges that he 
sometimes wishes God were back—“‘He had his pleasant side.” 
Even those who altogether avoid these flippancies, tend to rest 
their arguments for participating in the sum of human pleasures 
or contributing to the sum of human virtues on the assumption 
that we shall all be quietly resting soon in the land where nothing 
matters. 

They are faithful to the spirit of the hour in their reticence 
about the war, which roared so rudely in the ears of all the world: 
“You dogs, do you want to live forever?” Except for the 
Laureate’s broadsheet, “Der Tag: Nelson and Beatty,” included 
in “October,” I cannot recall a single utterance of the traditional 
fighting spirit with the accent of a nationalistic paean. The 
wider American sense is expressed in the fine and simple lines of 
Robert Haven Schauffler’s ‘White Comrade” and elsewhere in a 
volume exceptional for its clearness and elevation of feeling. 
Perhaps the wider English sense is expressed in John Drinkwater’s 
pregnant little drama in “‘ Pawns,” called “‘A Night of the Trojan 
War,” in which a Greek steals into the city and kills a Trojan 
poet, whose comrade at the same time steals into the Greek camp 
and kills a Greek poet. When the poets generalize their emotion, 
they cry “O, the pity of it!” or, more angrily, protest against 
being “‘pawns.” Though our war was “sold” to us, as the 
advertising men say, for a “war of ideas,” the younger genera- 
tion, rather indifferent to its ideal beauty, reacts to it with smould- 
ering resentment as a lacerating intruder, filthy and meaningless. 
If there was some superhuman splendor above the battlefield, it 
passed unnoticed by poets preoccupied, like Wilfred Gibson, for 
example, with composing epitaphs of monotonous pathos for 
Philip Dagg, Dick Milburn, Joe Barnes, and so forth, ad infinitum. 

The importance of each individual life to itself is the thought 
that animates alike Gibson’s drab little dialogues and portraits of 
peasants in “Neighbors,” and Sandburg’s suggestion that a 
bronze of himself be set up alongside the statue of Carl the Twelfth 
in the King’s street in Stockholm. This thought, the more 
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strenuous and high-strung of the poetic radicals are bent upon 
driving like a spear into our flesh, if they cannot make it pierce 
to our hearts. It used to be said a great while ago, I think in the 
days of Hesiod, that the Muses were born that there might be a 
“forgetfulness of evils, and a truce from cares,” in the contempla- 
tion of an ideal beauty and an ideal fortitude. Much later it was 
thought high praise to say of a vital piece of writing that if cut, 
it would bleed. William Ellery Leonard formerly translated 
Lucretius and wrote sonnets fair and tranquillizing. Now I 
associate him with Lola Ridge as one who has succeeded in 
depriving poetry of all its pleasure by making it a bleeding 
reality. 

Of his “‘Lynching Bee and Other Poems,” one does not ask 
whether it is alive. When I opened the book, it screamed. 
For in the first piece, a black man burned, in great detail, at the 
stake—with nothing left to the imagination. The most hideous 
apparition in American verse. This is followed by the man- 
handling of a German woman, protests of radical pacifism, poems 
on Tom Mooney and Leo Frank, outcries for freedom of speech 
and conscientious objectors, and an apologia for Debs, of which 
the style is sobered by recollections of Socrates. Lola Ridge 
cultivates a crying, piercing, ejaculatory verse in a volume which 
opens with something like a stenographic report of the babblings 
of a four-year-old child, including the infantile indecencies, and 
closes with a whiff of burnt flesh and salutations to Alexander 
Berkman, Emma Goldman, and Jim Larkin. Neither of these 
books was designed to give anyone forgetfulness of evils or a truce 
from cares. There is too much of the spirit of the mob in their 
protest against the spirit of the mob. In the fourth act of “ Lear” 
there is a scene which is perhaps as horrid as anything in either 
of them; but it is not one’s favorite scene, nor does it remain as 
one’s final impression of that tragic symphony. 

Among the radical individualists Carl Sandburg is, I think, by 
all odds the most positive and agreeable voice. He is violent, 
but he does not destroy the beauty of the world which he explores. 
There is bitterness in his comment, but there is also health and 
passionate gusto. He does not torture language to make it 
yield strange images, in the manner of Maxwell Bodenheim et al., 
but_expresses his love for elemental things in a large elemental 
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way, more worthy of his master Whitman than any other singer 
that has followed in those great steps. Sandburg is not sickened 
by the savor of things fresh and clean. Blue sky, sunlight shatter- 
ing on peach blossoms, children, comradeship, the folk-feeling, 
so strongly developed or preserved among our Scandinavian- 
Americans—these things are safe with him. What one is less 
sure about is Sandburg’s poetical development in that plastic 
free verse of his. Under close scrutiny, I think it will be found 
that his last volume does go beyond its predecessors, precisely 
because he has set more rigorous laws to his own freedom, and 
repeatedly yields the satisfactions of recurrence and refrain and 
symmetrical form. If he should publish two years hence another 
volume like this, most of us would say, “‘More of the same”; 
for we know pretty well this personality and its emotional gamut. 
Progress from this point must be towards more impersonal and 
more definite forms. 

The virtue of form in the definition of personality is well illus- 
trated by three poets who have treated extensively of love. 
Sara Teasdale almost alone in all this company sustains without 
flagging the true song-lyric; and it gives her a fine distinction. 
Almost too well, with a kind of operatic finish, she fills the air 
with a soft, amorous emotion, with suggestions of moonlight and 
music and heliotrope and the sound of the sea. One suspects 
her of having perfected a formula which yields infallibly the 
delicious vague yearning that all true lovers know, while the 
passion is still uncertain of its object and somewhat abstract. 
Here is a book full of protestations of love, but one searches in 
vain through it for a man! The emotion itself is but slightly 
individualized, and the relations indicated are such as one forms 
with an “imaginary playmate.” One surmised that Sappho 
would desert all her lovers when, in a previous volume, she en- 
tered into a comparative valuation of their kisses. She stands, 
as before, for pure romantic-love; but the objects of her passion 
are singing and fame. 

Robert Nichols, on the other hand, in his twenty-seven sonnets 
to Aurelia presents an “affair” comparable to the celebrated case 
of Shakespeare and the Dark Lady, and, with language and verse 
and temper quite delightfully modernizing the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion, dissects “‘our hely rites and our unsanctioned revel”; and 
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fills up his volume with other poems of love and the war which 
not merely please but raise expectations. 

Even more completely satisfying in its kind is Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “The New Adam.” Mr. Untermeyer is a supple, witty, 
mercurial person who, when he writes, enjoys the immense superi- 
ority over most of his contemporaries of knowing precisely what 
he is about. Having run through the Victorian love poetry, he 
promptly concluded that it died of a malady which, I have hinted, 
makes Sara Teasdale’s work a little thin: it was not done with the 
eye on the object. Love is not all moonlight and heliotropes. 
Besides its mystical and ecstatic states, it has other interesting 
little fluctuating phases—“‘ petulant, sportive, cynical, sometimes 
merely companionable, sometimes actually flippant and vulgar.” 
Shakespeare made this discovery and created Benedick and Bea- 
trice. Donne made it also, and founded the Cavalier School. 
Heine made it; and Howard Mumford Jones, by the way, has 
translated Heine’s ‘Die Nordsee” side by side with the original 
—a daring feat inspired by the Graduate School of Chicago 
University. Mr. Untermeyer, also a translator of Heine, has 
with Heine’s assistance presented the young man of our time as 
he very frequently is, when more or less “in love”—complex, 
sensuous, unromantic, cynical, affectionate, and irritable. The 
great sin committed by the more Victorian of the Victorians 
was the divorce of love from wit. To reunite this pair is a notable 
service to virtue and to literature. 

Any account of contemporary poetry which fails to bring out its 
premeditated sensuousness is inadequate. Leonard’s “Lynching 
Bee” shows the sensuousness of a member of the Inquisition. 
Aldous Huxley’s “luscious” Keatsian “‘ Leda,” followed by other 
poems of a rancidity offensive even to memory, shows the sensu- 
ousness of a young man suffering from an undigested diet of 
zodlogy and classical mythology. It is also with a bit of shock 
that one finds a Huxley of this generation declaring: “I have 
no faith, and even in love remain Agnostic.” In the slender 
volume of F. Tennyson Jesse, a grand-niece of Lord Tenny- 
son, perhaps the most markworthy poem for a student of 
tendencies is the piece called ‘My Senses and I,” in which comfort 
is drawn from the thought that though all other senses die, “Yet 
will my faithful flesh tell me of rapture.” 
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The existence of poems like Mr. Leonard’s and Mr. Huxley’s 
makes J. C. Squire’s “The Birds” deeply restful; and “ Lime- 
house” Burke’s ““Song Book of Quong Lee”’ pleasantly recreative; 
and Yone Noguchi’s Japanese epigrams or Arthur Guiterman’s 
“Chips of Jade,” versifications of Oriental wisdom, an agreeable 
respite from “rapture.” It is the justification for a poem like 
Conrad Aiken’s “The House of Dust,” which at any rate provides 
an escape from personalities and actualities that assault the senses 
with too strident clamor. Mr. Aiken’s book is an ingeniously 
elaborated representation of the idea that everything flows and 
nothing remains. It is as full of unearthly gray weather, with 
fog and snow and beating rain on the glass, as a ghoul-haunted 
woodland of Weir. “We,” who witness what goes on there, 
ascend and descend stairs, like Maeterlinckian personages, and 
drop into a kind of dream-swirl of discontinuous events and un- 
related people, workmen, painters, lovers, seen like figures glid- 
ing under water, with a half-drowned look in their eyes. Some 
of them are quite exquisite in shape and coloring, a Japanese 
Pygmalion, for example; but nothing is poignant, nothing is 
painful, nothing really matters at all. The melancholy, morbid 
music of the lines lulls one into a faintly pleasurable mood in 
which the pageant goes by as a delicate, subdued, harmonious 
delirium. 

To escape from something, must have been, I think, Gamaliel 
Bradford’s object in composing “A Prophet of Joy.” This is a 
continuous poem of nearly two hundred pages in the stanza of 
“Don Juan,” presenting the adventures and unhappy death, at 
the hands of striking workmen, of a young member of the idle 
rich class, by name Smith, who conceives that his mission in the 
world is to make the world gay. Good sport must have been 
had in the confection of all those bouffe rhymes. I don’t think 
that Smith is up to his mission. He quite fails to seduce me, 
willing as I am to be captivated. He lacks atmosphere. But 
Mr. Bradford’s other volume of verse, “Shadow Shapes,” ap- 
parently much less ambitious, I find remarkably charming, with- 
out and within. With only a couple of polished stanzas at a time, 
printed at the top of a fine cream-colored page, he has touched 
the entire world that surrounds a “quiet” man of letters; and, so 
doing, he has defined a personality of many facets—a bookish, 
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humorous, sentimental, skeptical, conforming man, with a core of 
restlessness and rebellion. 

The rebellion of Edgar Lee Masters suffuses the great “Domes- 
day Book,” despite its elaborate attempt to be a cold post-mortem 
examination. The body of Elenor Murray is found by the river 
above Starved Rock. It is examined by the medical man, organ 
by organ, and found to be without sign of violence or poison. 
Coroner Merival takes the depositions, in an unobtrusive form of 
blank verse, of all those whose life-path Elenor has significantly 
crossed. Witnesses differ as to the amount and quality of virtue 
in her; but an overwhelming weight of evidence indicates that 
Elenor was, as one of the witnesses in a burst of clairvoyance calls 
her, “‘a whore”; and that her influence was strongly conducive 
to domestic ruptures and suicide. An attractive heroine. She 
did not, however, take her own life, but died ina syncope. There- 
fore the sordid network of her days, which the coroner unsnarls, 
has really no bearing, after all, on the question before the coroner’s 
jury. Like many women of considerable sensibility and no prin- 
ciple, she had her kindly moods, and her religious moods, and her 
riotous moods. I think Mr. Masters believes that she was “seek- 
ing for peace”’; but the evidence indicates that she was seeking for 
excitement. She seems not to have had an inkling of any route 
to peace except to let herself out, whereas it seems tolerably clear 
that there might have been at times some hope for her if she 
could have held herself in. Such earthly significance as the 
creature has, beyond that of any loose woman, is read into her by 
the witnesses and the coroner who grope among her viscera for 
‘the pearl inside the mud-ball,”’ and discover in her a “‘symbol of 
America,” “‘the soul maternal,” the creative force, and what not. 
Presently one asks whether Mr. Masters believes that the life of 
this creature, Elenor or America, could be made beautiful if 
society would validate all her impulses. If so, then that disciple 
of Mr. Masters was right who, the other night, harangued me 
from twelve to one in an earnest attempt to prove that the “salva- 
tion of America depends upon sin and rebellion.” 

I listen to these harangues, I read these heavy humorless 
Domesday Books, as I read the serious lumbering works of a 
certain Indiana novelist, with a kind of dull, unbroken amuse- 
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ment. Mr. Masters is a lawyer; he has browsed through a certain 
amount of miscellaneous literature; he is even said to have a cult 
for the Greeks; but the moment that he begins to use his specula- 
tive reason, he appears to me to exhibit about the philosophical 
capacity and the general intellectual outlook that one might have 
expected from the late Anna Held. Considered as ‘‘a census 
spiritual, taken of our America,” this ponderous inquest im- 
presses me as much ado about slush. 

I call for civet to sweeten my imagination; and stretching out 
my hand encounter with joy the two volumes of the “Collected 
Poems” of Walter de la Mare. In all my row, these would be 
my first choice, if I were to make a present to a child or a sweet- 
heart or an old gentleman or, in general, to any happily constituted 
person. I read somewhere the other day that they are “old- 
fashioned.” So are “Christabel,” “The Ancient Mariner,” “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” the Mother Goose rhymes, the “ Children 
in the Wood,” and Waller’s “Go, lovely rose.” From the first 
page to the last, one is in the land of poetry, in the atmosphere of 
genuine folklore, in the age of creative faith. Here is the authen- 
tic lilt of Elizabethan song. Here are imperishable additions to 
the tales meet to tell at the mother’s knee to wide-eyed innocency. 
I read these poems: “Unregarding,” “Keep Innocency,” “Arabia,” 
“The Phantom,” “Sam’s Three Wishes”; and I am a convert 
again to Hesiod’s theory of poetry. I read these lines from 
“Farewell,” first published in ““The Yale Review”: 


Look thy last on all things lovely, 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou hast paid thy utmost blessing; 
Since that all things thou would’st praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 


Now I know again, after a temporary aberration, that the Muses 
were born that there may be forgetfulness of evils and a truce from 
cares. And I am convinced at my heart’s root that those direful 
and disastrous persons who exhibit in verse one by one the viscera 
of loose women, and waft through their pages the odor of burning 
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flesh, belong in another world, in the lowest pit of some literary 
Gehenna. I am ready to cry with the poet Ranetsu: 


To-day, at last to-day, 
I grew to wish to raise 
The chrysanthemum flowers. 


John Masefield, as of yore, fortifies me in this cheerful resolu- 
tion. There may be flaws of speed in the windy rush and gallop 
of “Right Royal,” in the dashing Moorish adventure of “En- 
slaved,” in the powerful ballads that follow it. But Masefield 
has “arrived.” Like Byron, after his return from the East 
pouring out his romantic narratives, he knows what he is about; 
and each of these long poems fits into its place in the interesting 
and various body of his work. It is something more than a 
transitory personality that he has been expressing and defining. 
He has made himself beyond any other living poet the voice of 
great English traditions speaking in the modern world. In him 
survives the devout chivalry of Chaucer’s “‘ Book of the Duchess,” 
Spenser’s Platonic enthusiasm for ideal beauty, the valiancy 
of Elizabethan adventurers and Shakespeare’s heroes, a passionate 
tenderness for the ancient countryside, and an almost unspeakable 
love for tall ships and the sea. His “Reynard the Fox” and this 
glorification of the steeple-chase, “Right Royal,” are great poems 
of English sport; one can hardly imagine a time when Englishmen 
will not love them, or when they will not be the classical treat- 
ments of steeple-chasing and fox-hunting. But they are much 
more than sporting-poems. Masefield, with his deeply traditional 
genius, has saturated his themes with historical feeling, and made 
them true episodes in the epic of the English race. In the dewy 
blitheness of the English morning, 

Lean’d on his gate, he gazes—tears 

Are in his eyes, and in his ears 

The murmur of a thousand years. 
Masefield would not be English if he never expressed the melancholy 
which now and then grips the heart of the most resolute rider, 
as he hears at his back “‘Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near.” 
But even in his melancholy there is always present the mitigation 
and enlargement of peace, the peace possessed by a man who has 
built into the general life, strengthened the stream of salutary 
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human emotions, and given all that he had to swell the sum of 
fortitude and beauty: 


Till, though our Many pass, a Something stands 
Aloft through Time that covers all with sands. 


Stuart P. SHERMAN. 
University of Illinois. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE 


The System of Animate Nature, by J. Arthur Thomson, 2 vols., 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1920. 

It was once said the “the undevout astronomer is mad”’; how- 
ever it may be with astronomers, modern biologists have not gen- 
erally been noted for their devoutness. In spite of the fact that 
biology deals with phenomena which are vastly more complex, 
more wonderful, and more mysterious than anything found else- 
where in nature, biologists are generally suspicious of apostles of 
mystery and are inclined to consider that “the devout biologist is 
mad.” 

This attitude is probably a reaction from that earlier condition 
in which all science, and especially the study of life, was regarded 
as a handmaid of theology. The inorganic sciences were released 
from such involuntary servitude long ago, but until the middle of 
the last century biology continued to be valued chiefly for its dis- 
closures of “the wisdom of God as revealed in His creatures.” 
Modern biology in establishing for itself a position as a real science 
has broken with its theological past, has been suspicious of any at- 
tempts to make it contributory to religion, and has taken as its 
chief article of faith that life is only mechanism. It is now gener- 
ally agreed that science deals only with mechanisms, with the reg- 
ular succession of cause and effect, with “the unfailing order of 
immortal nature”; and it is generally recognized that scientific 
methods are unfitted to deal with anything except mechanisms. 
So far as nature has been thoroughly explored, it is found that law 
and order, causation and mechanism, prevail everywhere; and this 
leads to the conclusion that they are universal. In the inorganic 
world the universality of mechanism is generally conceded; but 
phenomena in the living world are so wonderful and mysterious 
that many scientists and philosophers maintain that they are in- 
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capable of a mechanistic explanation, and they seek refuge in some 
undefined and inexplicable energy or entity called vitalism. 

Biologists of this generation have been so occupied with the 
mechanisms of life, with the analysis of form and function, with 
the causes of heredity, development, and evolution that they have 
had little time or inclination to consider the beauty and mystery 
of life. Professor J. Arthur Thomson of the University of Aber- 
deen is one of the few students of living things who has for many 
years represented what may be called the synthetic and aesthetic 
philosophy of nature. He is no “peeping scientist,” no laboratory 
devotee, but rather a naturalist of the old school, and in all his 
many books he has shown a breadth of view and of knowledge and 
a depth of feeling which make his works of peculiar interest and 
value. 

Professor Thomson’s most recent publication, “The System of 
Animate Nature,” represents, according to the publisher’s an- 
nouncement, “the magnum opus of one of the foremost scientists 
of our time, who is also one of the most popular writers of natural 
history. It carries a message to the general reader and scientist 
alike, and shows that careful study of the organic world leads to 
no such fatalism and ‘natural irreligion’ as had, in the past genera- 
tion, been regarded as its logical outcome.” 

There are twenty lectures in these two volumes, and almost 
every page is replete with thought and feeling, expressed in beau- 
tiful and eloquent language. I do not know of any other biolog- 
ical writer since Huxley who has expressed in more perfect English 
the great truths and mysteries of biology; and it is particularly the 
appeal of mystery, of the deeper realities which lie behind the 
things seen, that one finds in these volumes. The author is, 
indeed, an apostle of mystery. His philosophy is a kind of mys- 
ticism, but it is a philosophy which is based upon reason as well as 
emotions and upon unusual fulness of knowledge. The extent of 
the author’s acquaintance with biology and philosophy is amazing; 
for example, he cites about five hundred books and articles in his 
bibliography, and he shows that he has a first-hand acquaintance 
with most, if not all, of them. 

Professor Thomson maintains that feeling should have no place 
in scientific analysis, but should be included in philosophic syn- 
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thesis, that the mystical element is the most essential one in reli- 
gion, which always implies a higher order of reality than sense 
impression; and hence, he holds that science and religion are in- 
commensurables. When science leaves us with a conviction of the 
mysteriousness of nature, and when philosophy leads us towards a 
realization of a meaning behind natural processes, we are not far 
from the kingdom of natural religion. 

He then proceeds to develop throughout the book the wonders 
and unfathomed mysteries of animate nature. He denies that a 
mechanistic explanation of life is ever a complete explanation and 
illustrates this at length by considerations of ordinary physiolog- 
ical processes, animal behavior, organic development, and evo- 
lution. He argues for vitalism, because mechanism is not a 
complete explanation, apparently forgetting that no scientific 
explanation is complete whether in the living or the not-living 
world, and that even the disproof of mechanism would not be 
proof of vitalism. Where it suits his purpose he casts doubt upon 
the most widely accepted conclusions of science, such as the con- 
servation of energy, which he says “‘is rather a pious opinion than 
an established fact.” 

He discusses at length the impossibility of thinking of conscious- 
ness arising out of motion, apparentiy forgetting that this same 
impossibility applies to the properties of any chemical element or 
compounds. No one can explain the properties of water by its 
chemical constitution, and yet we have reason to believe that 
those properties are indissolubly associated with that constitution; 
no one can satisfactorily explain any function in terms of structure 
or any structure in terms of function, and yet we know that they 
are invariably associated. The fact is that structure and function, 
brain and consciousness, body and mind are two aspects of one 
thing, namely, organization or life; and neither can be fully ex- 
plained in terms of the other. In the union of chemical elements 
properties appear which could never have been predicted from 
the properties of the elements, as, for example, in the union of 
hydrogen and oxygen to form water; and in the combination of 
vital units new properties arise which were not present in the 
units. This latter process Bergson calls “creative evolution,” and 
he and all other vitalists assume that it is due to some mysterious 
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and indefinable principle called “vitalism”; similar reasoning 
should lead them to attribute the peculiar properties of water to 
“hydrism” or of light to “photism.” 

It seems to the reviewer a pity that those who are concerned 
chiefly to prove that no scientific or mechanistic explanation is 
ever complete should thus contrast the phenomena of the living 
and not-living worlds and attempt to build up a distinction that is 
not only indefensible but is worse than useless since it logically 
leads to the view that the essential factors in biology, as contrasted 
with all other sciences, are entelechies or vitalities forever beyond 
the reach of scientific investigation. Both animate and inanimate 
nature are full of mysteries, and none of our so-called “‘explana- 
tions” ever reach to the heart of these; the attempt to show that 
these mysteries are peculiar to the living world is probably a relic 
of the old anthropocentric view of the universe which set man, and 
later all living things, wholly apart from the rest of nature. 

After all, the principle which the advocate of natural religion 
is concerned to prove is not vitalism but teleology; and, while the 
latter is strikingly exhibited in organisms, it is not confined to 
these, as many of the older scientists and philosophers have shown. 
Anyone who is interested to see how the doctrine of universal 
teleology can be extended to the lifeless as well as to the living 
world, and how it can be harmonized with scientific mechanism, is 
recommended to consult the philosophical writings of L. J. Hender- 
son, and especially his volumes entitled “‘The Fitness of the En- 
vironment” and “The Order of Nature.” 

It seems to the reviewer that Professor Thomson gets into other 
unnecessary difficulties by attempting to maintain the objectivity 
of beauty in the natural world. Instead of following the sane and 
sensible conclusion of Mr. A. J. Balfour on this subject “that just 
as that is for every man most lovable which he most dearly loves 
so that is for every man most beautiful which he most deeply ad- 
mires,” the author maintains that beauty is not only subjective 
but also objective. According to this view all nature is beautiful 
where man has not intervened; “every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile.” It is true that there are ugly domestic animals, that 
a hippopotamus is, in the words of the old lady at the circus, 
“‘very plain,” that parasites are often hideous; but the author 
argues that wild things in their natural environments are always 
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beautiful and that parasites and ugly things are concealed from all 
except the over-curious. This discussion of beauty is, I think, the 
least satisfactory chapter in the book, but the one on “ Dishar- 
monies and Other Shadows” is a close second. Here also the at- 
tempt is made to harmonize disharmonies by a cheerful and op- 
timistic spirit. It is claimed that disease rarely if ever exists in 
nature. ‘“‘There would be no grouse disease if there were no 
grouse keepers.” Here again man is the villain who “brought 
death into the world and all our woe.”” By way of lightening the 
horrors of parasitism the author argues that parasites do not 
often greatly trouble their hosts, especially in a state of nature, and 
they help to eliminate the weak. “The ichneumon-fly lays her 
eggs in a caterpillar, and the hatched grubs feed on the living 
tissues, but perhaps it does not matter much to the caterpillar 
whether it is devoured from the inside or the outside.” One is 
rather surprised that the author does not argue that this “boring 
from within” gives the caterpillar exquisite pleasure, as the Dean 
of Denver some years ago argued that the hooked trout “leaps 
for joy.” 

But, after all, these are only spots upon the sun, and the major 
portion of this luminary is brilliantly incandescent. It is said 
that John Tyndall, the physicist, aspired to write a great poem of 
nature. Many poets and naturalists have essayed to write a great 
poem of life; but probably no one has succeeded in larger measure 
than Professor Thomson in his “System of Animate Nature.” 

Epwin G. Conkuin. 

Princeton University. 


THE ADAMS INHERITANCE 


Letters to a Niece, by Henry Adams, with a Niece’s Memories, by 
Mabel La Farge; A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, 2 vols.; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1920. 

In Quincy, Massachusetts, the home of the Adams family 
about half a century ago, a school was established, known as 
Adams Academy. President John Adams had bequeathed a 
sum of money for this purpose, and after many years the accumula- 
tion of interest enabled the trustees to build an ugly-gabled stone 
schoolhouse, such as in those days was deemed appropriate for 
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an academy. A man of distinguished abilities accepted the post 
of head master, and soon boys began to come from far and near 
—boys of all kinds, for the head master was famed for his capac- 
ity to deal with bad boys. So began an attempt to put the 
Adams tradition to use in the education of American boys. The 
portrait of President John Adams hung in one room, that of 
President John Quincy Adams in another; under these pictorial 
auspices the pupils became acquainted with the character and 
achievements of the Adams family. 

Besides the two presidential administrations, there were cer- 
tain episodes that we all knew. After the Boston Massacre, in 
the teeth of popular indignation, John Adams had taken upon 
himself the task of defending the British soldiers. John Quincy 
Adams had served the cause of human freedom in the House of 
Representatives for seventeen years with a pertinacious courage 
worthy of Cato Major. And, however ignorant, we all knew that 
Charles Francis Adams, familiarly called among the boys by the 
really very respectful name of Charley Frank, had upheld the 
country’s honor during the darkest days of the Civil War in his 
negotiations with an unfriendly British government. The boys 
were proud to take off their hats to him as they met him walking 
about in the neighborhood of the school. And they felt a thrill 
of pride when the episode of the “bunco steerers”’ took place. 
The old gentleman’s wits had begun to fail, and he fell into the 
hands of these rogues, They cheated him out of a cheque, so 
the story went, for two thousand dollars. Making sure that the 
family would hush the matter up, they presented the cheque to 
John Quincy Adams, the eldest son. He remarked, “You 
have got the wrong sow by the ear,” and had them arrested. 
All the boys said or thought, “That’s the stuff.” This John 
Quincy Adams used to attend the school football matches, and 
cheer the team. There was a charming young John at the school, 
whose early death strengthened the bond that attached his fellows 
to the Adams tradition, and younger brothers followed. There 
was every prospect that the tradition would become a valuable 
element in the education of many young men, but Fortune willed 
otherwise; for one cause and another the school failed and dwindled 
into a village school. 

So Adams Academy virtually died, and the task of preserving 
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and disseminating a knowledge of the Adams inheritance, that 
mixture of conscience and common sense, of courage, shrewd 
intelligence, and idealism, has been committed to books—notable 
books, that have done all, perhaps, that it was hoped the Academy 
migut do. “‘Mont Saint Michel and Chartres,” “The Education 
of Henry Adams,” and “The Autobiography of Charles Francis 
Adams, the Younger,” have told the world what was the charac- 
ter and temperament of those two members of the next generation 
of Adamses. Now comes “A Cycle of Adams Letters 1861-1865,” 
and also a little volume entitled “‘Letters to a Niece by Henry 
Adams,” bringing fresh information and arousing renewed interest. 

This fourth generation deserted the sphere of politics, and it 
used to be a matter of interest, to Adams Academy boys at least, 
to know what they would achieve in other fields. There was a 
danger lest members of the family, no longer made presidents and 
ambassadors, should entertain some notion that they were not 
receiving their due, take up a critical attitude towards life, adopt 
a fashion of running counter to the opinion of the foolish multi- 
tude, and, wrapping themselves in the ample folds of the family 
tradition, do what the unfriendly would call sulking in their 
tents. Possibly those brought up without sympathy for the 
Adams tradition might think they could perceive traces of this 
disdain towards an unappreciating world; but, however it may 
have been during their lives, ample appreciation has been rendered 
to what, with the biblical parable in mind, may be called the five 
talents of Charles and the ten talents of Henry. 

The “Autobiography” has established the place of Charles 
Francis Adams, the Younger, in our national history, and it is 
impossible to dispute that, even if he did not accomplish the 
things that the large public reckons as success, such as gathering 
together a million or two of dollars, he maintained the antique 
New England character with as much vigor and outspoken up- 
rightness as his forefathers had done. These new volumes of 
letters, mostly his, serve to confirm and deepen the opinion of 
his worth. They are written to his father, while at the Court of 
St. James, and to his brother Henry, who was acting as secretary; 
the other letters are from the father and brother to him. Charles 
Junior’s letters contain a good deal of history; that is, they speak 
of various famous men and notable events during the Civil War, 
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and bring into clearer light the feelings of Massachusetts. But 
for those who concern themselves with the Adams tradition, their 
chief interest lies in the exposition of his own character. There 
is the family pride—and who would have an Adams without it?— 
revealed both in words (“the best blood in America, in the person 
of your son’), and also throughout by the hardihood of criticism 
which proceeds from an assured consciousness of superiority. 
His letters from the battlefields are both energetic and vivid; 
he has the happy faculty of a master-draughtsman for composi- 
tion and detail, the skill to bring out varying values, to employ 
high lights to the best advantage, and to give solidity by the mere 
exercise of restraint. It would seem that his proper calling 
would have been to describe the more picturesque episodes of 
history. There is also in these letters a quality that we miss in 
the “Autobiography,” that of youth. In later years, so report 
goes, he became, and Henry as well, if not cynical towards democ- 
racy, at least inclined to hold a mean opinion of the wisdom of 
the majority, both in what it thinks and what it does. But 
after Lincoln’s re-election in 1864 he writes, “‘This last election 
has given me a new and almost unbounded faith in the faculty of 
a free and intelligent people to manage their own affairs.” And 
Henry Adams, too, says, “I never yet have felt so proud as now 
of the great qualities of our race, or so confident of the capacity 
of men to develop their faculties in the mass.” 

To judge from the letters, then, the Adams inheritance, in the 
person of Charles Francis Adams, shows a widening; for by the 
course of his life his interests were more extended than a purely 
political life would have been likely to permit, and yet if one puts 
the “Autobiography” side by side with John Quincy Adams’s 
“Journal,” one misses the old Doric simplicity and the smooth 
grain that took so high a polish. Speaking of John Quincy 
Adams, his son Charles Francis, Senior, says: “‘The first and 
greatest qualification of a statesman in my estimation, is the 
mastery of the whole theory of morals which makes the founda- 
tion of all human society. The great and everlasting question of 
the right and wrong of every act whether of individual men or of 
collective bodies. The next is the application of the knowledge 
thus gained to the events of his time in a continuous and systema- 
tic way. It is in this last particular that the greatest number of 
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failures are observed to occur. . . . In my opinion no man who 
has lived in America had so thoroughly constructed a foundation 
for his public life as your grandfather. His action always was 
deducible from certain maxims deeply graven on his mind. This 
it was that made him fail so much as a party man. No person 
can ever be a thorough partisan for a long period without sacrifice 
of his moral identity. The skill consists in knowing exactly 
where to draw the line, and it is precisely here that it seems to 
me appears the remarkable superiority of your grandfather 
over every man of his time. He leans on nothing external. He 
derives support from everything he can seize. But if circum- 
stances force it out of his hands, he is still found standing firm 
and alone.” Old John Quincy Adams had a sort of moral high 
breeding, he was an ethical aristocrat, and I do not think one 
can find that same note of true aristocracy, moral, intellectual, or 
social, in his grandson Charles. 

In this cycle of letters those contributed by Henry Adams 
are comparatively slight, and owing to the stress of untoward 
circumstances, they necessarily lack the tone of urbanity and 
intellectual aloofness which made the interest of “Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres” and also of “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” He was only about twenty-five years old, and could 
hardly have the flavor of ripeness. Of himself he says: “‘The 
more I see, the more I am convinced that a man whose mind is 
balanced like mine, in such a way that what is evil never seems 
unmixed with good, and what is good always streaked with evil; 
an object seems never important enough to call out strong energies 
till they are exhausted, nor necessary enough not to allow of its 
failure being possible to retrieve; in short, a mind which is not 
strongly positive and absolute, cannot be steadily successful in 
action, which requires quietness and perseverance.” This was 
just criticism of himself, and as the events proved, it was a life of 
contemplation, with its freedom from the heat and sweat of busi- 
ness, which was to bring his intellectual powers to maturity. But 
these letters add little to our knowledge of him. 

Old Adams Academy boys, zealous for the Adams inheritance, 
might well be puzzled to know what would happen to it, when 
contemplation was substituted for action, when urbane skepticism 
should replace puritan convictions. “Mont Saint Michel” 
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revealed the intellectual ripeness which is the most important 
element in urbanity; but how had the heart fared, and what had 
become of the deep religious note in old John Quincy Adams? 
These “Letters to a Niece” answer the first, and touch upon the 
latter, question. “To the nieces he was the generic Uncle, the 
best friend—to whom they not only could confide their innermost 
secrets, their perplexities, hopes, and aspirations, but also at whose 
feet they could sit endlessly, listening to the most thrilling talk they 
had ever heard, or were likely to hear again. Such a combination 
of heart and mind, veiled as it was to the world, but poured forth 
to the young—and to the very young the more tenderly—could 
hardly be apparent to the average reader of the ‘Education’; 
for Henry Adams loved to hide himself, and invented every 
possible means for doing so. He was sensitive to the point of 
pain, and shy of revealing himself to strangers.” And of his 
marriage—*An impression of oneness of life and mind, of perfect 
companionship, left an ideal never to be effaced.” 

The letters themselves bear out the statement of the uncle’s re- 
lations to his nieces, tender, affectionate, and with a humor which 
strikes with amazement those who made their first acquaint- 
ance with him through his histories. Of his experience in Java 
he writes: “We came away without regret, and all I can really 
boast of valuable experience from it, is a satisfactory knowledge 
of the mangosteen and durian, the two Malay fruits which were 
the object of my long journey from Boston. The durian is, in 
my opinion, afraud. I can see nothing to recommend it. Walnuts 
and very bad cheese, in a soft paste, with a horse-chestnut inside, 
would be as good. Like the alligator pear, which is considered 
delicious, the durian is to me a sad disappointment and blight to 
my old age. The mangosteen is another story, and quite repays 
a week, or perhaps ten days, of seasickness. It is like a Japanese 
purple-lacquered fig, with a ball of white sherbet inside. From 
a sense of duty—because I may never have another chance—I 
have eaten as many asI could. In some ways I prefer the mango 
as a steady diet, but the mango is prose, while the mangosteen is 
poetry.” 

The book ends with the poem entitled, “‘ Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres,” and that brings up the question of the new form into 
which the religious convictions of old John Quincy Adams may 
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have been transmitted to his descendants. One cannot believe 
that, where an inheritance persists with so much vigor and 
tenacity, a force which constituted its mainspring and gave it its 
form, can wholly have disappeared. Into what sort of energy, 
then, was that force metamorphosed when lodged in the head 
and heart of Henry Adams? To the ordinary reader of “Mont 
Saint Michel” the description of Our Lady of Chartres is charm- 
ing, poetical, romantic, but not the expression of what is usually 
termed religious belief. It embodied at most a half-imagined 
coquetry with what might have been a deep and solemn feeling 
five centuries before, and yet who can say what belief is? For of all 
changeable things in a shifting universe, a belief, unless it is 
lashed to something like a multiplication table, changes faster 
than the hues of a dolphin. The images in a man’s mind may 
solidify into conviction, dissolve into fancy, rarefy to poetry, 
pass on to doubt and distrust, and then reappear as reality, only 
to vanish into nothingness. To one man a religious belief is a 
scientific fact, to another it is a sort of sacred and heavenly bubble 
that, at the mere attempt to embody it in words, breaks and is 
lost forever, and yet while cherished, unspoken, in the heart may 
guide and govern his life. 

Belief is founded on familiarity, and is strongest in relation to 
things lowest in the universal scale. We believe that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, that brooks will flow downhill. We believe, but 
less surely, that seeds will germinate and produce poppies, fox- 
glove, the gloire de Margottin, that peas will justify Mendel’s 
expectations. Our belief in human beings is much less sure. 
We believe that John will be on time for dinner, that he will kick 
a goal from the forty-yard line, make a good speech, and marry 
wisely, that Mary will acquire a good French accent in Paris, 
although she lodges with a Protestant family, that she will sing 
true, and smoke moderately. We believe that the Convocation 
of Bishops, the House of Representatives, will—etc., etc. The 
higher the organism in the universal scale, the less firm is our 
belief. And when we come to the spiritual possibilities of the 
universe, every man is free to do as he pleases. There can be no 
final prohibition here. Metaphor and allegory have played a 
great réle in human history, and still do in our lives. If, then, a 
man expresses one aspect of what he admires most in the universe 
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in a particular collocation of words, or embodies it in some particu- 
lar form (human because he is human, just as he uses an English 
phrase because he is English), and lets his mind habitually dwell 
upon that phrase or form, shall we exclude that expression, that 
embodiment, from the category of beliefs? How then shall we 
designate those vague thoughts that hover on the horizon of the 
mind, when happiness has set and twilight ushers in the dark, 
thoughts that from their very vagueness exert a magic power that 
the most definite symbols of high noon cannot match? It is all a 
question of words. In his heart of hearts—owing perhaps to 
human fears in the presence of a pitiless universe—every man 
revolts from enrolling himself under the banner of “der Geist, der 
stets verneint.” 

Make what formula to represent the universal whole, or any 
portion of it, that you like, in pictures, words, or mathematical 
symbols, is it,.in the last analysis, more reasonable than the 


belief in the Virgin Mary? 


For centuries I brought you all my cares, 
And vexed you with the murmurs of a child; 
You heard the tedious burden of my prayers; 
You could not grant them, but at least you smiled. 


For most men religious and spiritual beliefs come and go, change 
and shift; and perhaps Henry Adams was like other men in this 
respect. We lack data for a final judgment. But for old Adams 
Academy boys, nothing concerning the Adams inheritance can be 
more interesting than to find how much more supple, and therefore 
of a finer temper, it was or is, than they had suspected. 

Henry Dwicut Sepewick. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


PROTEAN IDEALISM 


Lectures on Modern Idealism, by Josiah Royce; Idealism and the 
Modern Age, by George Plimpton Adams; Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Morning Knowledge, by Alastair Shannon, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 1919-1920. 

Each one of these three books must be classified as “idealistic,” 
but a reader will find himself hard put to it to say what, beyond 
the label, they have incommon. True, all three deal in some sense 
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with a spiritual interpretation of the universe. But they differ 
so profoundly in tone, method, substance, that it would be diffi- 
cult to construct any single phrase which would hit off, at one 
blow, precisely what each would mean by “‘spirit.”” Shannon, 
frankly a mystic, who in the war suffered the agonies of hell and 
who has won through to peace and joy, might accept the doctrine 
of “‘the unity of selfhood which includes all individuals,” the de- 
velopment of which by the post-Kantian philosophers is Royce’s 
theme. But he would probably consider it a poor phrase for 
what he means by “God” or the “Divine Life.” Adams, on the 
other hand, where he expresses his own views, uses neither “God,” 
nor “Absolute,” nor “Self.” Instead of the “Subject” or the 
“Knowing Mind,” he speaks of “‘Science’’; instead of the “‘ Abso- 
lute” he speaks, somewhat clumsily, of “participation in, and 
contemplation of, objective significant structures.” Idealism, 
truly, is a Protean thing. With undiminished vitality, it is ever 
assuming fresh forms. To lovers of intellectual tidiness this is 
very annoying. It would be very much more convenient if people 
who bear the same label said the same thing. Our neo-realists 
especially have cause to blaspheme. For as fast as their critical 
swords lop off one head of idealism, hydra-like fresh heads spring 
up. Idealism simply refuses to be distilled into a “‘cardinal prin- 
ciple” that will stand still and await the critical thrust. But 
this very vitality, this very plasticity of shape and utterance, con- 
stitutes its attractiveness and its value. It is man’s ever fresh re- 
sponse to a world which delights, baffles, tortures him with ever- 
changing experiences. It is his persistent effort to read its riddle, 
which is the riddle of his own existence, in terms of objective val- 
ues on which he can build his trust, in terms of a presence in 
which he can repose with confidence, with joy, with worship. 
Is this the vitality of persistent error? Ithink not. Rather does 
it bear all the marks of an intimation of enduring truth. In the 
fine words with which Royce concludes his “Lectures,” idealism 
aspires to be “the expression of the very soul of our civilization.” 

Royce is, surely, in these “Lectures” at his very best as a 
scholar and an interpreter of the thought of his great masters. 
We shall not soon get another treatment of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, 
which, within its own compass, is so faithful, so fresh, so sym- 
pathetic, so illuminating. One’s only regret is that the scope of 
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the book compelled the exclusion of Fichte. It is pleasant to note 
throughout how Royce, writing at a time when realistic attacks on 
idealism had just become articulate and persistent, is full of a quiet 
confidence, gently twitting his critics with being idealists in spite 
of themselves—for are they not likewise interpreting reality to fit 
a pattern of their own reason? 

Adams may be said to have attempted, in his “Idealism and the 
Modern Age,” on a smaller scale a task not unlike that which 
Hegel attempted in the “Phaenomenologie.” Hegel, as Royce 
so clearly shows, was writing a sort of “biography of the world- 
spirit’; he was analyzing the typical forms and attitudes which 
the human mind has expressed, on the one hand, in concrete his- 
torical movements, in political, religious, economic organizations, 
in kinds of literature and art, and, on the other hand, in philosoph- 
ical theories in which the mind becomes by reflection conscious of 
itself in these practical creations and achievements of its own. 
Just so Adams seeks to draw the spiritual portrait of the present 
age, finding there a conflict between two fundamental attitudes of 
mind, or “‘idea-systems,”’ as he prefers to say, one of which has its 
historical roots in Platonism and Christianity, whereas the other 
is the distinctive note of the “modern” age—an age of democ- 
racy, of industrialism, of science. This latter is the “Baconian 
ideal” of gaining power over nature through knowledge of her 
ways, and using this power for the completer satisfaction of human 
desires, for making a better world for man to live in. The recon- 
ciliation of these two attitudes—the scientific and the mystic, the 
reformer’s who seeks to better an imperfect world and the religious 
seer’s who discerns everywhere a divine perfection—is to Adams 
the “‘radical problem” of the age. Who will say him nay? 

Shannon, too, is alive to this conflict, but he rejects decisively 
the modern temper. Here are some characteristic utterances. 
Over his lecture-room this modern mystic would write: “No ad- 
mission to any not ignorant of Geometry.” He condemns the 
Baconian ideal of dominion over nature. He ranks scientists 
with magicians and miracle-workers. He wants to set men 
“free from science and scientific detail into the full mystery of 
self-conscious silence.’’ Speech is the instrument of conceptual 
thinking and logic, both of which are inadequate to the appre- 
hension of reality. True thinking is non-conceptual. The sat- 
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isfaction of feeling is deeper than the satisfaction of intellect. 
He proclaims an “optimism which drowns out any regret for 
things as they are.” His criticisms of science and the intellect 
obviously owe something to Bergson. But in his emphasis on 
activity, and the inexhaustible creativity of mind in its passage 
from “silence” to “expression,” Shannon appears to have hit 
independently on some of the most characteristic doctrines of 
the neo-idealism of Croce. 

However, these quotations and comparisons give a more than 
usually inadequate and misleading account of the intensity and 
freshness of the spiritual rebirth which the author and a friend 
underwent in a Turkish prison-camp in Anatolia, and of which 
“Morning Knowledge”’ is the record in dialogue form, describing 
step by step the search for, and the finding of, God. To give at all 
a fair sample of the book’s message, of its extraordinarily fascinat- 
ing theological speculations concerning the inner meaning of 
Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection, of the passionate 
prose poetry of some of its pages, of the deep insight into the 
spiritual agonies of men tried beyond endurance by what they had 
to do and suffer in the war, of the peace and joy, very literally 
‘past understanding,” in the assured possession of which the 
soul’s pilgrimage ends—to give a fair sample of all this would re- 
quire much more quotation than I have space for. I can say only 
that it is a most remarkable and stirring book. Many will dislike 
it intensely. Scientists will be provoked by its contempt for sci- 
ence. Philosophers will be annoyed by its contempt for the intel- 
lect (“‘God be merciful to those who lose themselvesin thought!’’). 
But everyone who has a spark of mysticism in him and is not in- 
timidated by the fashionable diatribes against mysticism, will 
find much that he can acclaim as a true rendering of his own ex- 
perience. He may not be able to follow the precept that “mean- 
ing cannot be discovered with our intellects; meaning must be cre- 
ated out of our hearts, out of our passion for a good and worthy 
God,” so far as to say, “I see in life nothing but triumph, nothing 
but the assurance of a supreme joy.” But many can at least sin- 
cerely echo the faith that “compared with the depth of good in 
the world the evil is shallow.” 

At any rate, even if the book is valued for nothing else, it de- 
serves to be valued for that extraordinary contribution to the lit- 
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erature of religious experience which it makes in “A Song in the 
Night.”’ Imagine, if you can, the author’s war experience—first, 
the hardship and drudgery of the Western front, the charge, the 
killing, the maddening blood-lust; next, the scorching sun, the 
burning sands of Mesopotamia; more fighting, the use of the revol- 
ver to drive native troops to the attack, like sheep, again and 
again (“‘My soul was burnt up in terror and remorse. I stag- 
gered like a drunken man—and forced men to their death. In 
their deaths they gazed at me in hate’’) ; the reckless self-exposure 
in the hope of death; the capture; the expectation of being mur- 
dered; the sudden salvation by the appearance of a wounded 
Turkish officer. And then imagine all this sublimated and trans- 
muted into a passionate love poem—there is no other word—in- 
to the adoration of a loving soul for a loving God. It is a poor 
philosophy which ignores such things as this. 


R. F. Atrrep HoErn.s. 
Armstrong College, England. 


KITCHENER AND LLOYD GEORGE 


Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur, 3 vols., Mac- 
millan Co. The Prime Minister, by Harold Spender, George 
H. Doran Co. New York. 1920. 


It is required of a biographer that he shall be a special pleader. 
In that he differs from the historian, who may have his heroes but 
must, if he is jealous of his reputation, try to balance the scales 
with impartiality. Sir George Arthur admirably performs his 
task. The private secretary of Lord Kitchener, devoted to his 
memory, Kitchener is his hero to be worshipped, and he would 
have all the world join him in homage. 

To Lloyd George has been credited the observation that, in a 
sentence, reveals a somewhat complex character. Kitchener, said 
the Premier, is like one of those lighthouses that send forth a flash 
and for the moment cast a dazzling light, and then the darkness is 
more impenetrable than ever. It is Kitchener in an epigram— 
unlike most epigrams it has the merit of truth—and it illuminates 
author no less than subject. It is the flash of genius that men 
have attributed to Lloyd George, his almost uncanny power of 
penetration; and perhaps it explains why he has been able suc- 
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cessfully to ride the storm that has cast on the rocks rivals and 
opponents. 

Kitchener was neither a great soldier, a great statesman, nor a 
great administrator. He had not the military genius of Napoleon, 
he was no organizer of victory as was Carnot, he did not possess 
the ruthless, driving administrative capacity of Warren Hastings. 
As a soldier, competent military critics have asserted, he was 
singularly ignorant, and in 1914 he still thought in terms of 
Omdurman and Paardeberg. He had no power of vivid expression 
either as writer or speaker. His decisions were labored. 

To disentangle the legendary Kitchener from the real man is 
impossible; it is fortunate that the attempt was never made. 
When he was carrying on the Sudan campaign two of his younger 
officers went out on a peculiarly hazardous mission, and returning 
with the information they sought, dirty with the sand of the desert 
upon them, unshaven, their uniforms disarranged, without delay- 
ing even to remove the stains of travel, they went immediately 
to make their report to the Commander in Chief. Kitchener 
listened unmoved and then impassively remarked: ‘The officers 
of my command do not wear beards.” Undoubtedly this was 
invention, if not sheer invention at least exaggeration, yet that 
story told and retold appealed tremendously to the Englishman. 
He loved the grim humor, the sardonic irony; more than all, his 
imagination was quickened by the picture of the man of iron 
unstirred by weighty intelligence but still a stickler for form 
and the ceremonial. Such legends were, as Sir George Arthur 
justly remarks, a “priceless asset.” 

Kitchener very soon justified the confidence reposed in him. 
One of his first utterances, after taking over the War Office, was 
that the war would last three years, and this at a time when Ger- 
many was certain three months would bring France to her knees, 
and England believed the world could not stand the strain of war 
for more than a few weeks. It was one of Kitchener’s flashes. 

Little short of marvellous was the magic of Kitchener’s name. 
The English have always been jealous of the man on horseback, 
and to prevent military dictation their armed forces have been the 
“King’s Army,” because by an ingenious metaphysical sophistry 
the king was the symbol of the people, and the army was the army 
of the people. Kitchener saw the task ahead of him and the 
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necessity of sending not six divisions to France but seventy, which 
meant enrolling the whole man power of the Empire. The appeal 
was made officially in the name of king and country, but it was 
Kitchener’s personal call to which the first hundred thousand 
responded: “‘ Lord Kitchener is confident that this appeal will be 
at once responded to.” It was Kitchener’s army, Kitchener’s 
mob, the K battalions. The old fear of military usurpation had 
gone. Inthe moment of extremity the British people forgot their 
fear of military usurpation in their pride of Caesar’s legions. As 
the war went on Kitchener fell under the attacks of politicians 
and the press, but the faith of the people never faltered. 

Sir George Arthur’s “Life” is a valuable contribution to the 
student of the war. Read alone it unduly magnifies the part 
played by Lord Kitchener; read discriminatingly, in conjunction 
with official reports and other books, it shows why K of K was the 
popular idol; but it leaves the mystery of the flash in the dark still 
a mystery. 

It requires courage to be the biographer of the living. Con- 
temporary opinion is usually shallow, but the judgment of the 
grave is the verdict of posterity. Mr. Harold Spender’s “‘ Prime 
Minister,”’ loosely written, without distinction of style, suggesting 
the rising young journalist in a hurry rather than the finished 
leader writer, is a disappointing and irritating book. It tells us a 
great deal that is useful and interesting about Mr. Lloyd George’s 
childhood and early life, showing us the unknown Welsh solicitor 
climbing the political ladder; but instead of a clear-cut picture of 
the man himself we get merely a blurred impression. Mr. Spender 
does not etch deep. To him eulogy is analysis, and hero worship 
psychological dissection. In his zeal he defeats his purpose. We 
get the impression of an adroit politician rather than a statesman, 
of a compromiser without convictions. An opportunist, Lloyd 
George’s opponents have called him, but we have repeatedly been 
given proof of his courage, vision, and imagination. Mr. Spender 
quotes approvingly the Paris speech of November, 1917, in which 
he declared: ‘I may know nothing about military strategy, but 
I do know something of political strategy.” It is imposed upon 
a Prime Minister that he shall be not only a statesman in the 
largest sense but also a politician in the narrowest sense; he is the 
political leader of his party; he is a practical politician because, 
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with few exceptions, the Prime Minister has served a long political 
apprenticeship, and there is little of the trade, not always the nicest 
trade, he does not know. But no Prime Minister was ever great 
who was great only as a political strategist, useful as strategy is to 
keep himself and his party in power. Not alone by political 
strategy has the British Empire been held together. There must 
have been in Number 10 Downing Street a heart and a spiritual 
faith as well as a brain to keep the Empire intact. Mr. Spender 
tells us one interesting thing. Lloyd George, he says, was never 
the prime mover in the League of Nations, “but always a faith- 
ful follower of President Wilson.” 
A. Maurice Low. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOLSHEVISM: ITS CRITICS AND PROPAGANDISTS 


The Groping Giant: Revolutionary Russia as seen by an American 
Democrat, by William Adams Brown, Jr., Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Bolshevik Russia, by Etienne Antonelli, Alfred A. 
Knopf. Bolshevism, by Paul Miliukov, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Bolshevism, by Bertrand Russell; The Russian Republic, by Colo- 


nel Cecil L’Estrange Malone; Harcourt, Brace & Howe. Russia 
in the Shadows, by H. G. Wells, George H. Doran Co. The Bol- 
shevik Theory, by R. W. Postgate, Dodd, Mead & Co. What I 
Saw in Russia, by George Lansbury, Boni & Liveright. New 
York, 1920. 


Few political movements have called forth such a flood of litera- 
ture as that of which the members of the present Moscow govern- 
ment are the originators and most conspicuous representatives. 
Few chapters in the history of mankind have produced a deeper 
split between the prophets of the new faith and their followers, on 
the one hand, and the adherents of the tried principles of democ- 
racy, on the other. The reflection of this attitude of mind is only 
too clearly visible in the books and magazine articles of which the 
number is legion, and is easily explainable. For the strife that 
nearly destroyed civilization in Russia and ruined its economic 
life has been carried into other countries, and the clash of ideas and 
words begins to reverberate in the very halls of democracy. Prop- 
aganda by means of the spoken and written word comprises the 
first onslaught in the attack. The Bolshevists are skilful in the 
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use of the weapons of their adversaries and know the value of the 
democratic method of appealing to the masses through the me- 
dium of the printing-press, even when their effort is directed 
towards the destruction of democracy. Thus authors and maga- 
zine writers become crusaders in the one or the other cause, join one 
of the two opposing camps, write not as casual observers or calm 
philosophers, but with the purpose of defending their own princi- 
ples and of inflicting injury on the uncompromising enemy. Bol- 
shevism is strong through the device on its banner which, 
though couched in other words, in reality means “Communism 
and Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” The champions of Democ- 
racy should unite around a similar banner with the device “ Free- 
dom through Public Service and Justice.” 

But I have digressed from the subject of a mere reviewer, so 
difficult it is to preserve impartiality. The more reason we have 
to be thankful for two such books as those by Brown and by An- 
tonelli. To be sure, Brown also is not quite neutral in spirit. 
He shows a distinct inclination towards one side. He is a demo- 
crat as is stated in the sub-title to his book, and it is neither the 
Bolshevik proletariat nor the democratic form of government 
which attracts his sympathy, but the “masses.” Brown is an ob- 
server, and a good one at that, and he draws conclusions from his 
observations. His book is written in a light and charming style, 
giving glimpses of life and people as he saw them during his so- 
journ of a year and a half in Russia—not of the leaders who are 
prominent in the public eye, and who have been recently de- 
scribed by Mrs. Sheridan in her newspaper articles, but of the rank 
and file of unknown men and women who as individuals remain 
unnoticed, but whose unconscious cohesion in a common purpose 
makes history. Antonelli’s “Bolshevik Russia” is a dispassion- 
ate presentation of Bolshevism and its apostles. Antonelli is no 
friend of Bolshevism. But he tries to give a true picture of 
Bolshevist Russia from an intimate knowledge of Russia’s past and 
present up to the end of 1918. The picture is not so cheerful as a 
friend of Bolshevism might have liked, but the early date at which 
it was written precluded the possibility of a more gloomy view 
such as has been brought out recently by the various socialistic 
commissions returning from their missions to Russia. Anto- 
nelli’s book may be confidently recommended for first reading to 
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all who want to get knowledge of the actual situation in Russia at 
that time, before attempting to analyze the principles and practi- 
cal application of Bolshevism on the basis of more biassed evi- 
dence. 

We must be grateful to Bertrand Russell for a true picture of 
the failure of Bolshevism as a cure-all remedy for present eco- 
nomic and social ills. The truthfulness of his account is the more 
apparent in that he is in hearty sympathy with the principles of 
Communism, though a democrat in the means he advocates for its 
realization. He is a living example of the truth that one may bea 
Communist and yet stand for freedom and justice. For other- 
wise how could he make the blunt statement that in Bolshevik 
Russia “opposition is crushed without mercy, and without shrink- 
ing from the methods of the Tsarist police, many of whom are 
still employed at their old work,” or that “‘grim realities have done 
much to kill hope among those who are subject to the dictator- 
ship of Moscow”? Let those who point to the Soviet system as 
more truly representative of the desires of the people than are 
American democratic methods of electing representatives, read 
Russell’s chapter on ‘Communism and the Soviet Constitution.” 
Let them realize the methods “adopted for giving the victory to 
government candidates.” Let them compare Lenin’s statement 
in his ‘“‘ Theses” —I quote from Postgate—that “by liberty of the 
press they [the capitalists] mean liberty for the rich to bribe the 
press and to fabricate and inspire so-called public opinion,” with 
Russell’s statement that in Bolshevik Russia “effective protest is 
impossible, owing to the absolutely complete suppression of free 
speech and free press.” Let them ponder over the discrepancy be- 
tween the promise made by Bolshevism and the reality of complete 
ruin and oppression as witnessed by Russell. It is the death 
sentence pronounced by a judge with a broken heart upon the 
parent of his own sweetheart. 

How silly after this sounds the cheap enthusiasm of a not too in- 
telligent propagandist of the type of Lansbury! What he saw in 
Russia is not even what he wanted to see there, but what he in- 
tended to dish up to his all too credulous readers. The book is so 
full of wrong statements that the only excuse seems to be his read- 
iness to believe every Bolshevik statement, his extreme happiness 
at having had the chance to get into Bolshevik Russia, and his ina- 
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bility “‘to understand” the objections, as he puts it with almost 
childlike credulity, in refutation of the charge that Communism 
hits at marriage. But Lansbury’s prattle is not worth further 
notice except inasmuch as there exists always a circle of readers 
who are unable to analyze a problem for themselves, and who 
therefore are only too ready to listen to a pleasant and easy talker. 

Colonel Malone’s book is devoid even of this ease of style, 
while also full of errors and misstatements. Whereas Lansbury 
says of Lenin that “his father was by origin a peasant,” Malone 
elevates him to the rank of “Prince Vladimir Ouliniov,” and 
neither of these writers took the trouble to find out that Lenin was 
born neither prince nor peasant, but “hereditary nobleman,” 
that he is the son of educated parents and a representative of that 
type of intellectuals who were forced to spend most of their adult 
life in foreign countries. Colonel Malone’s book is a diary of a 
journey and could have been left unpublished even as the journey 
itself might have been advantageously left untaken. Yet a reader 
conversant with Russian affairs will find some interesting data in 
the book, including several documents, such as the reply of the 
Soviet government to the Prinkipo proposals and depositions of 
Soviet commissaries regarding executions by anti-Bolshevik 
forces. 

To me the chief interest in R. W. Postgate’s “The Bolshevik 
Theory” is in the appendices, especially in the complete text of 
the “‘ Manifesto of the Third International” and the “Theses” of 
Lenin. Whoever reads these documents and still defends the 
Soviet form of government as the only true democracy, is not 
worthy to live in a democratic country; his mind is confused; his 
moral principles are beyond human standards of good and evil. 
Postgate’s own mind is not yet fully confused, though he shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards Bolshevism. His style, which is character- 
istic of the majority of Red writers, is anything but pleasant, sneer- 
ing where a sneer is quite unnecessary, full of pathos, where 
simplicity would be much more to the point. But the book con- 
tains a fair account of Bolshevik theories and tactics and may be 
studied with advantage even if it often produces a feeling of irri- 
tation. The author is well versed in the subject, and errors of 
statement, if such exist, are not apparent. Sometimes he reminds 
one of a peevish scholar, but nowhere does one find the sane judg- 
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ment of a man acquainted at first hand with human institutions 
and human nature. 

Wells’s book is practically a reprint of his articles printed in 
“The New York Times.” These articles, as will be remembered, 
have been justly and severely criticised by Jones and especially 
by Spargo, as well as by the distinguished Russian author 
Mereshkovsky, now a refugee in France. The chief reason for the 
criticism lies in the conclusions which Wells has drawn from his 
own observations. These conclusions are indeed entirely unwar- 
ranted and unreasonable, and the tone of the book is not in good 
taste. Yet we must truly be thankful to Wells for giving such a 
vivid description of the conditions now prevailing in Russia. 
“Ruin—that is the primary Russian fact at the present time. 
The revolution, the Communist rule, . . . is quite secondary to 
that.”” Add to this Wells’s other statement, that “compared with 
the British Parliament it [the Soviet] has about as much organiza- 
tion, structure, and working efficiency as a big bag full of miscel- 
laneous wheels might have beside an old-fashioned and inaccurate 
but still going clock,” and the reader will need no help from Wells 
to draw his own conclusions. But Wells stooped to infamy when 
in his desire to defend his Bolshevik friends he flung his mean 
accusations indiscriminately in the faces of Russian political 
refugees, some of whom gave years of their life to the fight for the 
freedom of the people. In his world dreams he has lost all per- 
spective of good and evil and all sense of justice. 

And now we come to the largest and most important contribu- 
tion to the subject. It is Miliukov’s warning cry to all democratic 
nations, a book of three hundred pages treating of the interna- 
tional danger of Bolshevism. As leader of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, as a statesman of high rank, as a member of the 
First Provisions! Government, as student of Russian history and 
civilization, as a public lecturer and an editor of a political news- 
paper, Miliukov occupies a unique position, quite by himself, 
apart from and far above other writers on Russia and Bolshevism. 
I should not recommend his book to one who has no knowledge of 
Russia and her political strife. But to an educated reader con- 
versant with the facts, Miliukov’s book offers a mass of valuable 
information, pieced together in a masterly way and illuminated by 
thoughts born of experience and of intimate knowledge of the sub- 
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ject. As he unfolds his picture of the growing danger of Bolshe- 
vism one feels a shudder at the thought of what a dark future the 
world may be facing. A colleague of Miliukov in the Provisional 
Government once sounded a note of warning to the Russian peo- 
ple, but in vain. Now Miliukov has sounded a similar warning to 
the whole world—let us hope that it will not remain the cry of a 
man in the wilderness! He does not overdraw, nor does he under- 
value the strength of Bolshevism. And when we compare his 
conclusions with the “‘ Manifesto of the Third International” and 
the “‘Theses” of Lenin, we well may regret that the world is not 
yet fully awake to the dangers of Bolshevism. 
ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 


Yale University. 


THE FURNESS SHAKESPEARE 


The Life and Death of King John, edited by Horace Howard 

Furness, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadephia, 1920. 

To speak dispraisingly of the Furness Variorum Shakespeare 
is hard for an American. We have been brought up to think of 
it, and truly, as one of the pillars of our culture, as a great exam- 
ple of selfless, unwearying devotion in the cause of letters. We 
have taken pride in it also as something very American in its 
combination of enormous mass and energy with whimsical humor, 
good sense, and imperturbable good nature. No scholar we know 
had ever less contentiousness and pretentiousness than the elder 
Dr. Furness. None was ever more zealous or more deft in pro- 
tecting his readers against humbug, and none ever carried into the 
quarrels of criticism a knightlier chivalry. 

Much of this fine attitude has been transmitted to his successor. 
The whole-souled veneration of Shakespeare is now reinforced 
by filial piety, and as the new editor continues the path of re- 
search, the true gentleman is still apparent in his gait. This 
Duncan—these Duncans both have borne their faculties so meek, 
have been so clear in their great office, that their virtues will plead 
like angels, trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation of a 
book review. 

It can give no pleasure, therefore, to submit the opinion that 


this edition of “King John” leaves a good deal to be desired, 
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when considered in the light of present-day requirements of 
scholarship. The text, so far as this reviewer has collated it, 
seems scrupulously exact; nor has he found much reason to doubt 
the variant readings. Only an editor can know how much labor 
goes to the attainment of any such degree of correctness. Yet 
the intrinsic value of an accurate reprint of the Folio is no longer 
what it was in this country forty years ago. It is cheaper for a 
scholar now to secure facsimiles of the original than to secure 
the Furness Variorum, and it is often cheaper still for him to get 
access to the Folios and Quartos themselves, now scattered thick 
through the land. 

The notes and appendix contain a vast amount of miscella- 
neous material, much of it very valuable; but in the selection and 
handling the standards of contemporary study have not been 
much considered. Often the editor appears to sit, too much like 
the Lady of Shalott, in his paternal library—a library known to be 
very well stocked with Elizabethan and Victorian works, but far 
from self-sufficing, and, one must suspect, not kept entirely up to 
date. A considerable ignorance is evinced of many matters con- 
cerning which an English scholar is now expected to be informed, 
or certainly not to volunteer misinformation. We are told—to 
take only one example—that “The genitive or possessive case 
in Anglo-Saxon is formed by adding as to the nominative. 
The apostrophe, therefore, represents the omitted a.” 

A number of the notes which the editor offers on his own au- 
thority seem useless, sometimes silly. On the other hand, notes 
are sometimes lacking where it would seem most obvious to ex- 
pect them. 

The editor’s style, particularly as exemplified in the Preface, 
is uncouth and sometimes ungrammatical; but editors, from 
Capell down, have frequently survived such vices. They have 
survived also errors, or fancied errors, such as have been here, 
perhaps too largely, suggested. It will be for time to determine 
whether this book will also survive them and maintain the high 
position of the series by reason of its excellent text, tremendous 
laboriousness, and noble intentions. 

Tucker BROOKE. 
Yale University. 
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SOME BOOKS OF SHORT STORIES 


Tales of My Native Town, by Gabriele D’ Annunzio, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Homespun and Gold, by Alice Brown, Macmillan 
Co. Jewish Children, by Shalom Aleichem; Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, by Willa Cather; Alfred A. Knopf. New York. Christ- 
mas Roses, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 1920. 


I picked up the D’Annunzio volume, “Tales of my Native 
Town,” with the firm resolution that while I read it I would ban- 
ish from my memory the opinion of D’Annunzio held by so many 
French critics and readers. This is not at all the view, tradition- 
ally ascribed to the American audience, that D’Annunzio is a 
monstrous portent of power and blood and lust. The opinion 
which soaks itself into you in France is that he is a vain, preten- 
tious, rather ridiculous, and terrifyingly long-winded little four- 
flusher. 

Into the oblivion where I thrust this, for the time being, I also 
pushed the memory of some well-known and wildly amusing 
French parodies of D’Annunzio’s rhetorical style. I told myself 
to remember in justice that French critics are notoriously narrow, 
never understand any writer who does not use their language, 
that their intolerance of anything approaching the prolix is fa- 
natic, and their flair for the slightest tendency to the inflated is dia- 
bolic; also that the nature of the Italian language is such that any- 
body writing in it is bound to seem polysyllabic to French and 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Having stowed out of sight these obstacles to an unbiassed 
judgment, there still remained the lamentable flatness of the Fi- 
ume tragi-comedy to be disposed of. With an effort I got most 
of that under cover, only bulging at the corners. Then with a 
comparatively clear conscience as to my openness of mind, I be- 
gan to read Mr. Hergesheimer’s introduction. I have agreat 
deal of respect for Mr. Hergesheimer, and (thanks to the active 
forgetting of elements mentioned above) I liked his introduction, 
although I think it only fair to warn the prospective reader that I 
think Mr. Hergesheimer, like the circus barker for the Oriental 
Beauty of the side-show tent, rather promises you more genuinely 
hot stuff than you find when you have paid your money and gone 
inside. Time was when D’Annunzio’s side-show was the liveliest 
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ofall. But with the heightening of the standard of such liveliness 
all around, I can’t see that he is now in any way remarkable. 

Virtue is supposed not to have its reward in this world, and I 
supposed that my effort at fair-mindedness had met the usual fate 
when, in spite of it, I did not think much of the first story, “The 
Hero.” The little malicious French tongues kept whispering 
mockingly of the climax, which D’Annunzio evidently thinks su- 
perb—*‘ Theatrical. Artificial. A scene in a noisy Italian opera.” 
But fair-mindedness had its full reward in the next story, ‘The 
Countess of Amalfi.” Through the pretty bad translation there 
rose such a full, complex aroma of life and real human beings as 
makes one believe again in the art of writing stories. The gro- 
tesque ugliness and baseness and commonness of most of the 
scenes are not once strained beyond the very proportions of real- 
ity. It is a truthfully conceived and perfectly written study of 
small-town vulgarity, and half imbecile, middle-aged sensuality. 
And Mr. Hergesheimer himself cannot outdo me in admiration 
for the truth of the master-stroke of the unexpected and inevitable 
end. 

I daresay the complete satisfaction in the perfection of this 
story raised my expectations too high, for I did not by any means 
find everything else in the volume of the same quality, although it 
was much better than my carping French critics would admit; 
full of interest and color, and once in a while of recognizable 
truth and reality, such as rings through all of “The Countess of 
Amalfi.” Some of the stories seem hardly worth preserving. 
“The Gold Pieces,” for instance, as to material is nothing more or 
less than a feuilleton story in a French daily newspaper, filled out 
as to details with that redoubtable Italian fluency of D’Annunzio’s 
in comparisons. Some of these are strikingly good, and others, it 
seems to me, quite astonishingly bad, beside the mark, almost 
like words picked up at random, as if the author had got himself 
started on comparisons and couldn’t stop: “ . above his 
open mouth, which looked like a cut in a rotten pumpkin. . * 
The exactitude of this comparison is enchanting. Everybody 
has seen that sort of a mouth and never has anyone described it 
half so well. But go on in the same sentence—“‘one of his eyes, 
half opened, resembled the turned-over ear of a dog, filled with 
hair, covered with blisters.” Does that convey to you, what 
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D’Annunzio must have meant it to convey, an exact and definite 
image? Does it, indeed, convey to you any sort of an image at 
all? What kind of an eye is it which is filled with hair and covered 
with blisters? I never saw one. 

There is something very exasperating, too, in D’Annunzio’s 
thriftiness in the use of certain favorite passages. I began to 
count the number of times he used identically, or with a very 
slight variation, the description of a man’s “eyelids drawn up by 
the wind of the sea like those of a pilot,” but I gave it up because 
there were so many. It hardly seems worth while to repeat any 
phrase, even an inspired one, as often as that in one book, and I 
felt genuinely aggrieved to meet continually a phrase which con- 
veyed no meaning to my mind; and yet I suppose I have seen my 
fair share of pilots. I feel less unreconciled to meet with consider- 
able frequency the phrase Mr. Hergesheimer admires, “‘a face 
like a juiceless lemon,”’ because it does give a vivid and definite 
image. But when D’Annunzio repeats, word for word, in two 
entirely different stories, the same description of a paralyzed man 
forced to walk, I cannot with the best will in the world think it 
anything but flagrant carelessness, the conscienceless, Italian 
*“‘nonchalance” with which the careful, workmanlike French re- 
proach him. 

These are details, but it is not a detail that “The Downfall of 
Candia” tries to reproduce with almost exactly the same story 
the effect which Maupassant gave us long ago in “A Piece of 
String’; or that a part of “The Virgin Anna” (the last story in 
D’Annunzio’s volume) reproduces the atmosphere and idea of 
“Une Vie Simple,” and another part reproduces the atmosphere 
and idea of Zola’s description of the end of the life of Bernadette 
Soubirous. The French voices were rather loud in my ears as I 
read those two stories. 

But they died away again, quite entirely, as I read “Sorcery,” 
one of the best, and most finished, and admirably proportioned 
tales in the book. It has the air of a classic already, this story of 
rustic knavery—a story that will always be preserved by the per- 
fection of its workmanship. A great-grandson of Boccaccio’s 
tells that tale (although Boccaccio would have known how to do 
it in less space, leaving more for your uneasy and amused imagina- 
tion to fill in), and it will probably live as Boccaccio’s stories do 
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because of the style, admirably suited to the matter, rich and 
strong and pungent and brimming with life to the last syllable. 

To pass from D’Annunzio’s stories to Mrs. de Sélincourt’s 
“Christmas Roses,” is like going from one planet to another. 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick is one of the few “‘refining”’ influences in 
modern literature from which most of us do not perversely and 
hatefully turn away with a contrary determination to be at once as 
unrefined as possible. Why should this American out of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, be the only person who can, without rubbing us the 
wrong way, write about “gently bred” English people, frankly 
conscious of the distinction given to them by their birth? I have 
meditated on this question a good many times, and I am no 
nearer an answer to it as I lay down with a sigh of satisfaction 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s last volume of short stories. 

She is perhaps able to turn this trick because of the singularly 
limpid, unaffected sincerity of every word she writes. Perhaps, 
too, we feel that hers is so finely, almost immaterially, spiritual a 
nature that she is incapable of overestimating the importance of 
the material setting of her characters and so does not rouse in us 
the instinct to underestimate it. I don’t mean to say that she 
quite turns this trick of hers in every story in the book. Some 
of the tales are really too slight for the long, careful, detailed 
treatment she gives them; “Pink Foxgloves,” for instance, and 
“Pansies.” 

But most people will find the title story, “Christmas Roses,” 
very touching and deep as well as beautiful, with a wonderful old 
woman of power and fire, and a wonderful young woman of power 
and no fire, who are not to be easily forgotten. “Autumn Cro- 
cuses,’’ the last story in the book, is of singular interest to all of us. 
In it Mrs. de Sélincourt paints a poet like Siegfried Sassoon, bitter 
and black with resentment, taking it out savagely on civilians no 
matter what they do, because they did not know the physical hor- 
rors of the front. He is confronted with a purified spirit, a woman 
who has suffered in her own home, far more than he at the front, 
and who has come through to peace. I am not sure that Mrs. 
de Sélincourt succeeds in making her heroine say anything entirely 
convincing or silencing to the bitterness of such men, but she suc- 
ceeds in something much better, in making her heroine live con- 
vincingly. There is a calming, holy emanation from that story, 
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as though we had been literally walking among the autumn 
flowers and had felt the strong peace made by that brave heart. 

There is another sort of strong peace in the heart-breaking 
story called “‘Hepaticas.”” A widow, united to her only son by 
the deepest, truest affection, loses him in battle, and has as a 
burden to face for all her life, his foolish, weak young wife, whom 
he had married in a moment of boyish quixotry, and their baby, 
whom she already knows to be like the silly little mother. The 
quiet splendor of the story shines out from the mother’s selfless 
magnanimity in accepting the burden and in standing up under 
the loss. The end, which I read through eyes frankly moist, 
comes just after she has heard of her son’s death. Instinctively 
she turns to go to the woodland spot thick with hepaticas which 
they had especially loved, she and the dead boy. “She hardly 
knew what had happened to her; there was only an instinct for 
flight, concealment, secrecy; but as she walked there rose in her, 
without sound, the terrible cry of her loneliness. The dark, wet 
earth which covered him seemed heaped upon her heart.”” There 
follows a passage in a manner which is Mrs. de Sélincourt’s secret, 
in which the poor mother “slowly, with stealing calm, feels the 
sense of sanctuary fall about her.” I think perhaps in that sen- 
tence Mrs. de Sélincourt has expressed what she does for her read- 
ers, when she is at her best. They feel as they read, the sense of 
sanctuary falling about them. And Heaven knows that is a rare 
thing in the modern world! 

A volume of Alice Brown’s New England tales should never 
have been given to me to review, or to anyone who lives in Yankee- 
land or whose forefathers did. We are as incapable of giving a 
disinterested report on their abstract artistic value and relative 
importance in the world of short stories as if we had been asked to 
report on the beauty of a close and much-loved relative. Cousin 
Alice is Cousin Alice, and there is no more to be said! For an im- 
partial judgment the book should be reviewed by someone from 
Alabama or Texas. And yet if we should see such a person laying 
his unholy hand on the volume, we should leap to tear it from 
him, sure that he could understand it as little as an eavesdropper 
listening at the keyhole to a meeting of Freemasons. 

Joking aside, and quite seriously, I find it hard to have any in- 
tellectual opinion on the book, so intimately familiar to me are the 
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accurately recorded accents, gestures, habits, and backgrounds of 
its characters. But when I can tear myself away from this cous- 
inship with every word, I can see that some of the stories are sure 
to be criticised as being pretty and happily-ending (anathema to 
the smart modern mind!), and suitable for a woman’s magazine. 
They are, I do not attempt to deny it. But I don’t see that it is 
much more a crime moderately to prettify things, than to uglify 
them. Stories like “Mary Felicia” or “A Question of Wills,” in 
this volume, are not meant to be realistic, are mere cheerful ara- 
besques, touched in with sweet-pea colors, and I don’t see that 
there is not a place for them as well as for stories of hysteric vio- 
lence which err on the other side of realism. Of course, what we 
should like from all our writers would be masterpieces, every time 
they put pen to paper. 

And besides these several magazine stories, there are others 
whose shy, delicate significance and beauty will not be seen by the 
casual reader. There is little Russian brass in Miss Brown’s 
orchestra; you must lean your ear attentively to catch the charm- 
ing and original harmonies played on her strings and woodwind. 
The first story in the book, for instance, has a clear brave beauty 
that grows on you, as you think of it afterward. And the last 
story in the book, like the first, is one of the very best. It is as 
delightful as running water in a white-birch thicket—original, 
fine, and powerful, and likely not to be taken as seriously as it 
deserves because it is so entirely American. 

There never could be a completer conquest made over ignorance 
and indifference than was made over me by the volume of stories 
called “Jewish Children,” written by “Shalom Aleichem.” Noting 
that the book was both Russian and Jewish, I took it up with re- 
luctance, feeling a perverse, narrow impatience of alien life, sure 
that I would be bewildered by the usual Slavic double-jointed, 
lightning changes from one high-powered emotion to another 
without any cause discernible to my rather dull and skeptical 
Western eyes. I can hardly exaggerate the cross, tired-business- 
man, Philistine distaste inspired in me by the sight of that book 
about a people with whom I have not the slightest acquaintance, 
written by a man whose name was as unfamiliar to me as his race. 

I tell you all this in order that, no matter how crossly, perversely 
Philistine, and narrowly American you may feel, you may be 
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moved to buy the book and read it and keep it. It gave to me, 
and it will give to you, the astonished joy, than which nothing is 
fresher and more living, of finding an old, old friend far from home 
in unfamiliar surroundings. The old, old friend is human nature, 
the kind I am full of, the sort that makes your wheels go around; 
you see it there in that far-off ghetto, sweet and alive and base and 
pitiable and strong and weak and touching and beautiful, exactly 
the same as in a New England village or a Middle Western town. 
And it is a master who is telling you about it. 

It is almost a miracle, of how little consequence is one’s igno- 
rance of that life, so richly is the presentation informed with the 
universal life we all know. I cannot even understand parts of the 
plots of the stories, turning as they often do on customs and clothes 
and food and penalties and standards of which I am entirely unin- 
formed. But it does not matter in the least. The story goes to 
my heart with the feeling of the closeness of relationship between 
us all. In “The Dead Citron,” for instance, I am not even sure 
what a citron is. But the humanity of the naughty, repentant, 
loving, cowardly, remorseful little Jewish boy who bit the head of 
the citron off, comes up at me from the page like the breath of a 
living person. 

There is no writer living in whose excellence Americans feel a 
warmer, prouder pleasure than we all feel in the success of Willa 
Cather. I do not by “success” mean the wide recognition given 
her, although that is delightful to see. I mean what must give 
much more satisfaction to Miss Cather herself, her real inner suc- 
cess, her real excellence, her firm, steady, upward growth and ex- 
pansion into tranquil and assured power. It is as heartening and 
inspiriting a spectacle as the rich, healthful growth and flowering 
into splendor of a plant in our gardens; for she is a plant of our 
own American garden, to her last fibre. Here is an American 
writer to whom European culture (and she has always had plenty 
of that) is but a food to be absorbed and transformed into a new 
product, quite different, unique, inimitable, with a harmonious 
perfection of its own. I cannot imagine any exercise which would 
be of more use to a young writer than to take the last story in her 
new volume “‘ Youth and the Bright Medusa”’ (what an inspired 
title!) and compare it line by line with the original version which 
was published in the January number of “Scribner’s” in 1903. 
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The whole story of Miss Cather’s development is there, and an un- 
formed writer would learn more by pondering on the changes 
made by Miss Cather in her own story after eighteen years of 
growth and work, than by listening to many lectures from a pro- 
fessor of literature. So often writers, even very clever ones, spoil 
their earlier work when they try to alter it, have not the firm 
mastery of their craft to know how to smooth away crudeness with- 
out rooting out the life, are so startled by the changes in their own 
taste that they do not know where to begin. Miss Cather, con- 
scious, firm-willed artist that she is, has known just where to lay 
her finger on the false passages and how to lift them out without 
disturbing the life of the story. To see her do it gives me the 
complete and rounded pleasure that only fine craftsmanship can 
give. 

After “Coming Aphrodite,” the story called “The Diamond 
Mine” is by far the best of the collection. This is a subject which 
Miss Cather has already treated with deep feeling in her other 
work—the sister, successful and prosperous who encounters in her 
family, instead of sympathy, a sour, suspicious envy and hatred. 
It is a subject rather new to fiction, since the woman successful 
and prosperous by her own efforts is rather new to the world. 
Henry James treated it thoroughly and finely in that one of his 
short stories which is said to have had George Sand as original; 
and an English novel of last autumn was built around the same 
theme, a woman writer this time, who made the money for her 
family and was looked down on by them. It is a subject full of 
pathos, and “‘The Diamond Mine” is deeply pathetic from the be- 
ginning to the end. This, too, is an achievement, successfully to 
present pathos to the modern world which thinks it has so little 
patience for it. The simple-hearted Ohio singer, who had nothing 
to make her way but a big voice which she did not know how to 
use, a handsome body, and any amount of driving power, who 
was exploited and cheated and deceived by everyone who knew 
her, is a touching figure, the presentation of which is warmed 
throughout by sympathy and pity and indignation, qualities 
which, quite as much as the finest craftsmanship, mark Miss 
Cather’s big and generous art. 

Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER. 

Arlington, Vermont. 
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